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WHAT ARE THE OBJECTS OF THE WAR? 


Tue organ of Mr. Disraeli—though we are glad to see that it is 
not the organ of Lord Derby or the Protectionist party—affirms 
that the objects of the war are accomplished. We need not follow 
its reasonings on this point, but will simply ask, ‘“ What are 
the objects of the war?” It will be quite time enough to 
declare that they are accomplished when we know in what 
they consist. We need not inquire in what way Lord Aber- 
deen originally understood the war, or what was the limitation 
which Sir James Graham, or Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, or Lord John Russell would have imposed upon it; 
but in what sense it was and is understood by the British 
Parliament and people, by Napoleon III. and his gallant nation, 
by the Turks, by the Piedmontese, and by the universal sympathy 
of civilised Europe. 

The outbreak of the war was long foreseen by the ablest states- 
men and diplomatists of England, Germany, and France. It was 
not only Napoleon I.—as great a statesman and philosopher as he 
was a soldier—who predicted it as inevitable, unless Eurcpe pre- 

vented it by the establishment of great constitutional States on 
every side of the Russian frontier; brt such men as Prince 


Metternich in Germany, and Lord Palmerston in England, who | 


for the last five-and-twenty years have been fully aware that, 
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sooner or later, it would be found necessary to limit by force 
o. arms the encroachments of Russia upon the territories 
of her neighbours. The ambition of Russia was no secret. The 
means, diplomatic, commercial, and military, domestic as well as 
foreign, by which the late Czar Nicholas sought to accomplish his 
ends, though not so obvious as they ought to have been to the 
people of England—a people proverbially ignorant or careless of 
foreign policy—were patent to all the advanced spirits of the age. 
The voice of warning was scarcely ever mute; but, engrossed as 
the nation was with its domestic politics, and its immense trade 
and commerce, the voice was for the most part unheeded, and those 
who raised it were accused of being alarmists. But our principal 
statesmen knew perfectly well the danger before them. Whenin 
1853 the Czar, through the medium of Prince Menschikoff, threw 
off the mask, and aimed a blow against the independence of 
Turkey, it was universally felt both by statesmen and people that, 
if Russia persisted in her demands upon the Sultan’s Government, 
it would be impossible to prevent a war. Even Lord Aberdeen 
knew this. He felt that such a war, if it ever broke out, would be 
a war of principles, a war that would not last merely for a ew 
months, or years, or involve only two or three Powers, but that 
might last for a generation, and extend to the whole of Europe. 
For this reason he did his utmost to prevent the outburst. 
He endeavoured to adjourn the eyil day; to procure a peace, 


(WITH A Sitio ENT, FIVEPENCE. 


or at the least a truce, by diplomacy, by negotiation, and by ap- 
peals to the justice, if not to the fears, of the Czar. He would 
at that time have been quite contented, as he himself avowed, 
if he could have arranged a pacification that would have lasted 
for twenty years. Lord Aberdeen was selfish enough not to care 
for posterity. What he desired was to save the men of the 
present day from the unutterable miseries of a European 
war, and to leave our childaen or our grandchildren, if the course 
of events so decreed it, to fight a still harder fight for their own 
independence and that of the world. For this it is now use- 
less to reproach Lord Aberdeen or the statesmen who acted 
with him. Their great forbearance—though it pampered the 
pride of the Czar Nicholas, and taught him to believe in his 
own invincibility—at least proved the reluctance of the rulers 
of this great nation to provoke war, their deep sense of its evils, 
and their innocence of all attempt or inclination to hasten or to 
exasperate it. 

But the men to be blamed at this juncture were the cowardly 
King of Prussia and the irresolute Emperor of Austria. These 
men, if they had boldly supported the remonstrances 
Aberdeen and the Emperor Napoleon, and plainly notified 
Nicholas that, if he drew the sword, they would fight agains 
him, would have procured peace without bloodshed, by makin 
it evident to the ambitious Czar that he stood alone, and 
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would have had the whole of Europe—Governments as well 
as peoples—arrayed in arms against him. They failed to adopt 
this wise and conservative policy. As an inevitable and palpable 
consequence, the objects of the war immediately extended them- 
selves. The independence of Turkey, the first ostensible object, 
would have been its last. If the great German Governments had 
been alive to their duty and their interest, that object would have 
been secured by their co-operation, and the world would in all 
probability have enjoyed the peaceful twenty years which Lord 
Aberdeen had reckoned upon. Inthe meantime events might have 
been so moulded by wise statesmanship that Europe would have 
opposed to the growth of Cossackism, in the North and North- 
Fast, the growth of Constitutional Government in her Central 
States, and have met encroaching barbarism by the strength deriv- 
able from the wealth, the spirit, and energy of a civilisation de- 
veloped in the enjoyment of rational liberty. 

But this was not to be. The Czar was haughty and blind, and 
the Sovereigns of Germany, great and small, were traitors to the 
dignity of their own crowns and to the interests of their 
people; and, by their pusillanimity or their ignorance, allowed 
a war, that might have been a little one and easily strangled 
in its birth, to grow to the proportions of that mighty giant 
which we now behold it. On their heads will some day fall the 
penalty. Many of our statesmen, who knew full well the magni- 
tude of the war which they had so ardently striven to prevent, 
lacked the genius or the courage to direct it; and one by one 
they dropped off from the Government, till, backed by the in- 
domitable “pluck” and sterling good sense of the British people, 
there came into power, under the presidency of Lord Palmerston, 
a Ministry equal to its task, and fully comprehending it. It is 
certain that that great statesman was not, and is not, blind to the 
fact, that the object of the war ceased to be limited to the mere 
independence of Turkey the moment it became evident that 
Prussia and Austria would not take part with Great Britain and 
France in combating the pretensions of Russia. He and his 
countrymen know that it has now a wider scope. It is not 
enough that the independence of Turkey should be secured. 
The attack on Turkey was but a portion of a great scheme—to 
make Russia the dominant Power of Europe—to procure egress 
into the Atlantic for her war navies—either by command of the 
issues of the Baltic, or by the deep fiords of the north-western 
portions of Norway, from which even now her territories are 
separated by scarcely fifty miles; and to have similar command 
over the Mediterranean, by possession of the Bosphorus; and 
thereby to give the law to the civilised world in our hemisphere. 

The instinct of Europe felt long ago that such were the objects 
of Russia; that she pursued them by the subjugation, bit by bit, 
of Turkey, and by the robbery, piecemeal, of every state or nation 
which had the misfortune to have her for a near neighbour. True 
statesmanship and the popular interest were agreed on the point. 
There was and could be no mistake about it on the part of any one 
claiming the possession of ordinary clear-sightedness. The success 
of Russia in those objects, or in any one of them, would be the 
downfal of England, and of France also. Both of those wealthy and 
powerful nations would sink into the second or third rank. Lon- 
don would become as desolate as Venice, and Great Britain would 
be of as little account in the world as Spain or Holland. The glory 
of France would be a tale of the past—as dead and as infructuous 
as the vanished glory of Greece or Rome. The conviction that 
this is the true position assumed by Russia influences, and will 
continue to influence, Europe until far higher objects are secured 
than the independence of the Turks. The Allied Powers will fight 
for their own independence and freedom as well as for those 
of the Ottomans; and they will not sheathe the sword which 
they have drawn while they have a man to send to the fight, or a 
shilling to pay him. If they fail—which they will not and can- 
not—there is an end to better things than the Turkish Empire. If 
they sueceed—which they must and shall, with the blessing of 
Heaven on their just and righteous cause—they will conquer not 
only the independence of Turkey, but of all Europe ; and will not 
only restrain and punish a heinous malefactor, but will secure the 
inestimable blessings of peace by the surest of all modes—the 
coercion by the strong hand of him who refused to listen to 
reason, and set at defiance the remonstrances as well as the rights 
of mankind. 


NEW OFFICE FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, PALL-MALL, 


AnoTHER nobleman’s mansion is about to be appropriated as a Govern- 
ment office, making the fourth edifice of the class which has been con- 
verted to official purposes within the past year. Thus, we have recorded 
the changes in Burlington House, Harrington House, and Uxbridge House; 
and we have now to add Buckingham House, the lease of which has been 
purchased by Government for £11,000, and, we understand, is to be 
appropriated to the War Department, in conjunction with the Ordnance- 
oflice—the ‘* Correspondence” department of which is at No. 86, Pall-mall, 
five doors from the mansion of which the Government has just obtained 
possession. “ Thisday Mr. Pitt will have a levee, at the Cockpit, White- 
hall.” Thus weread in the Daily Universal Register of May 4, 1786—a 
threepenny newspaper, the title of which was subsequently changed to 
the Times. What a succession of changes has been made in the location 
of our Government offices during the seventy years since the Premier held 
his levee upon the site of the Cockpit of the old Palace of White- 
hall; and we are now upon the eve of an entire remodelling of the 
Government offices upon the same spot. For this purpose a plan 
has been submitted to the Board of Works by Mr. Pennethorne, the 
architect, which has for its recommendation the location of the several 
offices in convenient contiguity, independently of the great merit of the 
plan as a work of architectural embellishment. It has been proposed by 
the Government to take down the present offices and rebuild them upon a 
large scale. The scheme, however, appears to have had a check in the 
House of Commons; and the grant is now confined to clearing a large 
plot of ground—we hope, however, not to lie waste, like the large space 
adjoining Downing-street. The buildings are to be postponed 
until plans approved by Parliament are agreed upon. Mean- 
while the sum of £25,000 is paid annually for office 
rent; so that no time should be lost in reducing, if not altogether 
saying, this large.and uneconomical expenditure in official “lodgings.” 
‘We agree with a correspondent of the Builder that “ The necessity is now 
admitted on all sides for not only rebuilding the present dangerous and 
dilapidated offices, but also for a great and comprehensive centralisation ; 
and if, instead of laying out £11,000 in buying up the lease of Buckiag- 
ham House, the present ice had been sold, and accommodation 
in immediate connection with the War Department and Commander-in- 
Chief provided, an immense sum would be realised in furtherance of a 
truly national structure. The estimated outlay is, or ‘rather was, little 
short of £600,000; and when to that is added a sum necessary for the ac- 
commodation of all outlying departments, with their external structure, 
it is not too much to suppose an expenditure of three times the amount 


will be required. Surely this isa prize worth contending for, and one, - 


from its position, that will not fail to enlist in competition the first talent 
of the country.” 


We return to Pall-mall, where Buckingham House is, we believe, in- 
tended to serve as a temporary location for the War Department, in con- 
junction with the Ordnance-office, until the new design at Whitehall 
shall be carried out. The mansion just referred to is faced with stone, 
and was built in 1790-94, as the town-house of the Marquis of Buckingham. 
It was one of Soane’s early works, and possesses but slight architectural cha- 
racter. Ithas a Doric portico, andin the parapet are sculptured the arms of 
the noble house of Buckingham and Chandos. Therooms are large; but the 
staircase is gloomy, but pretentious ; however, the garden in the rear, border- 
ing upon St. James’s-park, has a more cheerful aspect. Here the late Duke 
of Buckingham assembled his large and valuable collection of prints, and 
other items of art and virtw, the choicest of which were transferred to 
Stowe ; and upon the great sale of the ducal property, a few years since, 
Buckingham House was dismantled, and the furniture, pictures, &c., dis- 

of. The mansion was then let as a club-house; and it was so 
occupied by the Carlton Club during the rebuilding of their house adjoin- 
ing. Altogether we cannot look upon Buckingham House without remem- 
bering that herein dwelt a noble descendant of the Plantagenets : it is now 
gloomy and tenantless, Leftward is a superb pile of Sansovino’s palatial 
architecture ; and in the house on the right, No. 90, lived Mr. Denison, the 
stanch Whig, who sat in Parliament thirty-one years for Surrey ; and here he 
died in 1849, in his eightieth year, bequeathing two millions and a half 
sterling.—(Curiosities of London.) How strangely fates and fortunes, and 
the extremes of wealth and want, meet in this great town of ours. 

As weare in Pall-mall, it may be as well to note that the facade of the 
gateway of the British Institution, No. 50, nearly opposite Buckingham 
House, has just been repainted; so that the large:bas relief of Shakspeare, 
attended by Poetry and Painting, and for which Alderman Boydell paid 
Banks, the sculptor, 500 guineas, may now be distinctly seen. 


Scorianp-yarpD.—The building so long oceupied as the Court- 
house of the Palace and Marshalsea Courts jurisdiction (now extinct) has re- 
cently been partially taken down and the front rebuilt, and, although only in 
brickwork, is of substantial and appropriate design. For the future the new 
erection will be appropriated to the uses of the metropolitan police in respect 
of the “cab department,” the “ lost-property offices,’ and for the require- 
ments under the “* Common Lodging-house Act.” These works have been con- 
ducted by Mr. Reeves, the Surveyor to the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police. 
—Land and Building News. 


FOREIGN AND’ COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday. 
Tue arrival of the Duc and Duchesse de Brabant has given a little 
movement to the town, which, despite the approaching close of the Ex- 
hibition and the consequent influx of foreigners, has yet for the last six 
weeks been extremely dull. On Friday their Royal Highnesses arrived 
in Paris, but, the train being somewhat before its time, the Prince 
Napoleon, who was to have received them at the railway station, had not 
yet arrived. The Imperial carriages being, however, in waiting, the august 
visitors proceeded at once to St. Cloud, being joined en route by the Prince 
Napoleon, and attended by the Cent Gardes and a body of Cuirassiers. 
Avariety of amusements are prepared for the entertainments of the young 
Duke and Duchess—visits to the Exhibition, the Beaux Arts, the Jardin 
des Plantes, St. Germain, in the morning; in the evening, fétes at St. 
Cloud, and representations at the Opéra Comique, Thédtre Francais, &. 

On Monday took place, with much éclat, the Exhibition banquet offered 
to the Prince Napoleon at the new Hotel du Louvre. The salons were for 
this occasion magnificently decorated, the Gallery of the Panoramas being 
emptied in order that many of the ob jects—the splendid Stvres vase 
especially—therein contained might serve for this purpose. 

On Tuesday the hotel, of which we feel bound to give a description, 
was thrown open to the public. The Hétel du Louvre is unquestionably 
by far the most magnificent institution of the kind yet established. The 
ground it occupies covers a space of 8000 métres, swallowing up many 
streets formerly existing on the spot. There are three interior courts. 
The centre, or cour @honneur, has a magnificent entrance by the Rue de 
Rivoli—an inferior one by the Rue St. Honoré. It is covered with glass; 
so that in all weathers visitors can get in and out of their carriages with- 
out risk. The exterior walls are covered with sculptures, and rich can- 
delabra give a brilliant light all night. An immense hall, by a double 
staircase, leads to the first story. The dining-room is forty 
metres long, thirteen wide, and ten high. This apartment, 
with its vestibule, is splendidly decorated with mirrors, sculptures, gilding, 
caryatides, and pictures: it is capable of containing 350 guests. The rest 
of the building, from the salons on the first to the smallest bed-rooms on 
the fourth and even fifth story, displays all the refinements of comfort and 
luxury. Below, splendid furniture, rich hangings, decorations where art 
and taste are as prominent as magnificence, everywhere appear. Above, 
airy elegant apartments—the highest of all with terraces, contain excel- 
lent beds, good easy-chairs, handsome mirrors, every requisite for ease and 
comfort. And this at the rate of two or three francsa day! Of the de- 
pendencies of such an establishment it is difficult to form an idea ; suffice 
it to say that kitchens, bath-rooms, smoking-room,reading-rooms, laundry, 
&e., all are on a scale proportioned to the necessities of a building of this 
nature and extent. But beside these a photographic establishment is 
being organised at the summit of the hotel, and, in order to save the fatigue 
of the ascension to the sitters,an ascending chamber will raise them 
from the ground-floor to the ateliers. Not the least marvellous 
part of this last undertaking is the fact that but thirteen months and a 
half have been employed in carrying it into execution, from the laying 
of the foundation-stone to the opening of its doors to the public, and that 


with the intervention of one of the severest winters on record, where the ' 


masons’ works were of necessity, during many weeks, kept wholly at a 
stand-still. 

The Exhibition is at present more crowded, perhaps, than it has ever 
yet been—except, of course, on special occasions—and principally by 
buyers. No doubt, on the closing of the building, few but the products 
whose price places them out of the reach of most fortunes will remain 
unsold. The Empress, at her last visit, purchased a variety of articles of 
furniture. Among others, a bureau and jewel-case combined in one. This 
meuble contains innumerable secret drawers, cachettes, and mysterious 
receptacles of all sorts, wholly invisible, and only opened by springs impos. 
sible to bediscovered by any but the initiated ; and the whole closes with a 
single key. 

We learn that Charles Dickens, whose intention to pass the winter in 
Paris we were already informed of, has taken the house of M. Arstne 
Houssaye at Beaujon—a charming residence, whose decoration was but 
just completed when death removed its young mistress, the woman for 
whose gratification so much time, and taste, and money had been ex- 
pended on it by her husband. 

On Saturday, the 27th inst., M. Henri Hertz proposes giving a concert 
at his rooms in the Rue de la Victoire, for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of the troops in the Crimea. Several eminent artists will aid on 
this occasion; and M. Hertz will perform three pieces of his own com- 
position—“ L’Etoile du Nord,” a new Tarentella, and the Andante of his 
fifth Concerto. In addition to the musical performances there will take 
place in the evening, between the first and second parts of the concert, a 
raffle for the upright piano exhibited by M. Hertz at the Exposition 
Universelle. Each person taking a ticket for the concert will be entitled 
to a lottery-ticket gratis. 

At the Exhibition of the Beaux Arts the Emperor has purchased a 
number of pictures, principally of the Belgian school, and some of the 
French ; among others, the great painting of the “ Battle of the Alma,” 
by Bellanger. The Prince Jéréme has also made some acquisitions, 
especiallyja beautiful picture by the Belgian artist Bossuet. 

The Italian Opera has, we are happy to say, in a great degree redeemed 
the non-success of its opening rep tion by the manner in which it 


has produced “La Cenerentola,” with Mme. Borghi-Mamo and Zucchini. 


Notwithstanding what the former leaves to be desired in appearance, the 
richness of her voice, her energy, her animation and expression haye won 
her a marked triumph. In the rdle of Dom Magnifico Zucchini is ad- 
mirable : voice, physique, actitig, costume, all were made to represent the 
part almost faultlessly, and the success was immediate and complete. 
Carrion, as Ramire, performed the rdle creditably ; Everardi was a very 
good Dandini ; and Mdlle. Pozzi was more at ease, and co nsequently better, 
than in the Sina'de of “ Mose.” An amusing little bétise has appeared at the 
Opéra Comique, under the title of “ Deucalion and Pyrrha.” The plot is 
nonsense, but sufficiently sprightly nonsense ; the music very pretty ; and 
the whole charmingly represented and sung by Mocker and Mademoiselle 
Lemercier. 


SPAIN AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE. 


Ata meeting of the Cortes, on the 12th, M. Labrador and M. Orense 
opposed the bill for increasing the army to 70,000 men; General San 
Miguel and the Minister of War defended it. The latter, in the course 
of his observations, said: “ The proposed increase is necesary, not only 
from local considerations, but from the fact that what is taking place in 
the Crimea may lead to a general war, into which our own interests may 
draw us, even against our will. If under any circumstances the Govern- 
ment should think it necessary to take part in the war, it will submit the 
question of alliance to the Cortes in due time.” The Minister afterwards 
made a eulogium on England and France for their relations with Spain. 
One of the Madrid newspapers says that, in consequence of the increase 
of the army, a new levy will be necessary. 


THE OUTBREAK AT ANGERS.—SENTENCE OF THE 
PRISONERS, 

A few months ago an outbreak of a Socialist character took -plave at 
Augers—a part of France where a disturbance of that nature was least to 
be expected, the Angerians being known as strenuous Legitimists, and the 
theories of Messrs. Proudhon, Cabet, Ledru Rollin, never having found 
favour among them. Availing themselves of the discontent which pre- 
vailed among the slate quarrymen of Angers, owing to the high price of 
provisions, some of the leaders of the Marianne Secret Society succeeded 
in inflaming the minds of these poor workmen against the upper classes. 
Under the combined influence of want, brandy, and the not less intoxi- 
cating orations of the Mariannistes, a numerous band of these labourers 
followed their leaders, who intended to renew in Angers the atrocities 
committed by their brethren in the adjoining department of the Niévre, 
at the time of the coup d'état. The authorities, however, were on the 
alert. A charge of cavalry routed the band, and numerous arrests were 
made. 

This week the ringleaders, forty-eight in number, were tried at Angers. 
The investigation left no doubt of the guilt of the prisoners, who, for the 
most part, indeed, made no secret of their intentions, They were all 
found guilty, and on Tuesday night, at eleven o’clock, sentence was passed 
upon them—fourteen are to be transported for life, and the remainder to 
be imprisoned for periods varying from two to ten years. 


AMERICA. 

The steam-ship Baltic, which left New York on the 3rd inst., arrive] at 
Liverpool on Sunday. The news of the fall of Sebastopol had been re- 
ceived in New York, and its effect is thus described in the New York 
Herald :— 

The news of the fall of Sebastopol took this city by surprise on Thursday, 
and epread with the greatest rapidity—and especially among the French and 
English residents of New York, who were greatly excited and rejoiced. At 
one place, in the vicinity of Wall-street, where the news was publicly read 
out to a promiscuous crowd of merchants, including some English and French 
business men, three hearty cheers were given for the fall of Sebastopol. On 
*Change the great event formed the principal theme of conversation, and many 
mutual congratulations were exchanged. In the evening the usual resorts of 
our French citizens, including Delmonico’s and several other restaurants, were 
crowded, and the greatest hilarity displayed, enhanced by the free use of cham- 
pagne and other wines, which was kept up until a late hour of the night. 

A Washington paper says :— 

The fall of Sebastopol isa serious blow to the political prestige of the Ad- 
ministration and of the Democratic party, which are alike imbued with an un- 
accountable Philo-Russianism. It cannot but be observed that while few per- 
sons or presses in the United States express any decided feeling on that great 
event, the disaster of the Allies on the 18th of June, which appeared to 
establish the impregnability of the place, called forth a very general shout 
of exultation from the organs of the Government, particularly those most noted 
for the championship of its Southern policy. Had the catastrophe befallen 
the other side, the skies would have been rent with cries of ve victis towards 
their enemies, 


The New York Herald publishes the charge of Judge Kane, of the 
United States District Court at Philadelphia, to the Jury in the case of 
Hertz and Perkins, tried upon the charge of violating the neutrality laws 
in enlisting men to serve in the British Foreign Legion. Hertz was con- 
victed ; but Perkins, who seems to have been a mere boaster, was acquitted. 
The Judge alludes pointedly to the part taken by Mr. Crampton, the 
British Envoy. 

The Whig and Abolitionist State Conventions had closed their sessions 
in Syracuse. The fusion movement was eminently successful. The Whig 
party was swallowed up by the Abolitionists, and its very name is now 
only a matter of history. 

New Orleans papers of the 19th ult. contain copious details of the in- 
juries sustained from the terrible storm which raged along the shores of 
Jakes Borgue and Ponchartrain on the 15th and 16th. The damage was 
very extensive. 

The news from Central America is highly interesting. Colonel Kinney’s 
paper, the Central Ameriean, has been fairly started. The first number 
contains the Colonel’s inaugural proclamation to the people of San Juan 
del Norte and its territory, on the occasion of his being elected governor 
of the same. At a mass meeting of citizens, held subsequently at Grey- 
town, the civil and military departments of a government were duly 
organised. The Central American publishes important intelligence from 
the interior. On the 3rd instant Colonel Walker, with 150 men, en- 
countered Guadiola with treble that number of troopsat Virgin Bay. The 
latter were repulsed, leaving fifty of their men dead. Col. Walker only 
lost one white man and four natives. It was said that in all probability he 
would attack Rivas within a few days. 

From Mexico we learn that General Carrera resigned the office of Pro- 
visional President, because Alvarez, Comonfort, and Llave refused to meet 
him at Dolores, in order to arrange a new plan of settled rule. The 
garrison of Mexico had chosen General Le Vega theirchief. News has been 
received from the west coast of Mexico of the success of the insurgents in 
that quarter. Zapaltan had succumbed to the assaults of Gen. Comonfort. 
After its capturethe city was sacked and entirely demolished. The fight lasted 
two hours, during which two hundred men were killed and many 
wounded on both sides. Collima had surrendered, and the soldiers of the 
garrison joined the Revolutionists. Subsequently General Comonfort 
marched with five thousand troops to attack Guadalajara, where Generals 


‘Marques and Gamboa were fighting, the former being in favour of General 


Uraga for President, and the latter in favour of General Ceballos. 


THE SANTHAL INSURRECTION. 


The Bombay Times of September 12, received by the last Overland 
Mail, speaks of the insurrection as not quite subdued :— 

The insurgents are still scattered over the country, but the outrages with 
which their career commenced have in a great measure ended. The hope of 
supernatural aid has failed them. Their leader has been captured. Seven 
thousand of those engaged in the outbreak have surrendered. They find that 
their bows and arrows have not the slightest chance against our musketry, 
and that any mass of them, however large, is scattered by any detachment 
of our troops, however small. As the movement has thus become as pur- 
poseless as it is impotent—as the malcontents are without a guide or a pur- 
pose—and as they find themselves shot down or made prisoners whenever 
they are overtaken, all idea of serious danger from them has ceased. They 
are said to be endeavouring to emigrate with their families deeper into the 
mountains, in hopes of finding a place of refuge so remote that justice will 
not reach them. ‘Their recent outrages cannot be overlooked, and the plan 
formerly hinted at of deporting them wholesale to British Burmah seems very 
likely to be fallen back upon. 


Linutewant Pearse, Royal Marine Artillery, has arrived in 
England from the Baltic, bringing despatches from the British Embassy at- 
Copenhagen. F : : 

Enormous Sxarr.—Last week a gentleman ape at Corran of 
ae pe ped epi with a long line, a female ace 4 hited to pee 

ia chagrinea of Montagu (shagreen ray), or long-nosed skate, weig' 

150 1b., and measuring 5 feet 1 inch in tineedth and:6 feet 9 inches in Leng! 

from nose to tip of tail. Some singularity was shown in the taking of this huge 
fish ; a small skate was hooked, and this voracious creature, wishing to regale 
herself on one of her own species, gorged the smaller one, and was caught herself. 
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THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 


(From our Artist and Special Correspondent.) 

Camp, SEBASTOPOL, Oct. 6, 1855. 
‘Tue week has been marked by one important incident, of which the 
entire bearings are not as yet fully before us. Orders were issued to the 
Third Division, and a portion of the Fourth, to hold themselves in rea- 
diness to embark at Kamiesch ; and on the morning of the 4th*the 20th, 
17th, and 57th left Camp at daybreak on their way to some expedition» 
of which the destination is not made public. Batteries of artillery were 
embarked yesterday at Balaclava, and French troops have also 
proceeded on board of transports and ships of war to form part 
of the new expedition. It is rumoured that the point of attack 
ig Kinburn, a large fort on the land commanding the entrance to the 
lagoons of the Bug and Dnieper. It is well known that this point 
has been strongly fortified by the Russians, as well as Otchakoff, a second 
fort of great strength, which defends the opposite side of the strait. The 
object of the expedition, supposing it to be Kinburn, would doubtless be 
to effect a landing in a place where intrenchments might be thrown up, 
and a secure footing established, in view of an attack on Nicolaieff, which 
the Russians are now strengthening as.a fortified position. In order to 
render it still more doubtful in what direction the troops are to sail, orders 
have been issued for the embarkation of the Light Brigade of Cavalry, 
which will also put to sea immediately. As cavalry is not required at 
Kinburn, where it cannot act, the expedition is supposed by many to be 
destined for some other place. But I believe that the infantry and 
cayalry are not really intended to move in the same direction, and that 
the latter will proceed no further than Eupatoria. In the meanwhile the 
aspect of affairs in Camp has not changed, and another explosion in 
Sebastopol is the only piece of news to be noticed. A few drunken men 
set fire to some cartridges in the cellars of the Dockyard Barracks on 
Sunday, and caused an ‘explosion which blew out the front of the 
buildings, and set fire to the whole edifice. The flames burst forth with 
great rapidity, and the buildings were gutted. The stones thrown up 
by the explosion killed a sentry in the dockyard, and some score of per- 
gons were singed. . 

General Vivian is here after dispatching the First Division of the 
Turkish Contingent to Kertch. The Second Division will follow in a 
few days, when General Vivian returns to Constantinople. The weather 
has been very bad, and rain continues to fall almost daily—a change for 
the woree on the fine days of the same period last year. Great activity 
prevails in the building of roads and huts for the winter. 

The French Chasseur d’Afrique Cavalry Brigade have advanced to 
Baidar. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF KINBURN. 


After a weck of suspense regarding the movements of the Allied fleets 
in the Black Sea, we are at length informed that an attack has been 
made upon Kinburn. For several days the general impression was that 
{he Allies intended to bombard Odessa. On the 10th inst. eighty ships 
were in sight of the harbour, which caused great alarm. A descent on 
the town, or a bombardment, was hourly expected. On the 15th it was 
known at St. Petersburg that the fleets had sailed from Odessa and an- 
chored three miles from Kinburn, where they very soon commenced 
operations, as will be seen from the following despatch, received on 
Thursday :— : 

Berlin, Wednesday. 

The telegraph from St. Petersburg informs us that on the 15th the English 
landed a small force at Kinburn, not far from the Salt Lakes. In the evening 
six steamers began to bombard Kinburn. The fortress replied, and one vessel 
was injured. On the 16th a cannonade took place between the fortress of 
Kinburn and the gun-boats of the Allies. 


Kinburn and Otchakoff are the two fortresses which guard the estuary, 
or, as it is commonly called, the liman of the Dnieper. Into that estuary 
the Dnieper, the Bug, and one or two other rivers flow, forming a capa- 
cious natural basin, which is separated from the sea by a spit of land, of 
which Kinburn forms the extreme promontory, and which approaches at 
the extremity to the main land, within a mile of where the fortress of 
Otchakoff is placed.) If these two forts can be reduced or taken possession 
of, the road to Nicolaieff, the great ship-building port of Southern 
Russia, lies at the mercy of the fleets, and its destruction would be 
second in importance only to Sebastopol itself. If the expedition to 
Odessa was intended as a feint to uncover Kinburn, and if the ruse shall 
have had that effect, and enabled the Allies to strike a blow in that 
direction, the Allies may well congratulate themselves on the success of 
their scheme. 

Otchakoff is chiefly defended by a citadel, where Hassan Pacha offered a 
resistance that entailed a severe loss on the Russian army that captured 
the town. It is said that the citadel has been strengthened by the 
Russians, who may also have added to the works formerly existing to 
defend the passage. In the event, however, of an attack being directed by 
the Allied fleets on Otchakoff, their formidable artillery would speedily 
overcome any resistance. The entrance to the Strait of Kinburn is prac- 
ticable for vessels of heavy draught, and the lake offers likewise a depth 
sufficient for the purpose in view. 

The Russians evidently entertained apprehensions of an attack in this 
quarter, for the Vienna Military Gazette states that the Emperor Alex- 
ander went on the 1st October to Otchakoff, to examine the batteries con- 
structed between that fortress and Kinburn for the defence of the mouths 
of the Bug and Dnieper. 

The movements of the Emperor in the south are still kept very secret. 
A despatch received at Vienna on the 12th states that he had arrived at 
Perekop, accompanied by the Grand Prince Nicholas and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg. Shortly after his arrival he received General von Kotzebue, 
who had been sent to the Imperial tent by Prince Gortschakoff. A council 
of war was to be held there forthwith. 

The correspondent of the Times, in his letter of October 5, gives the 
following list of the forces of the expedition to be embarked under 
Brigadier-General Hon. A. Spencer :— 


Ship. Regiment. Officers. Men. Horses. 
Royal Albert ... . 1th Regiment 28 756 — 
Algiers fen ».. 20th Regiment 30 474 _ 
Hannibal eae + 21st Regiment 31 643 —_ 
Leopard and Sidon ... 57th Regiment 32 724 = 
Princess Royal 63rd Regiment 30 522 _ 
St. Jean d’Acr ..» Royal Marines 37 800 _— 
Indian ae ... Cavalry 1 20 21 
vine ne ... Royal Engineers 3 60 4* 
oy .. Staff f ae mr 44 
vee ar .. Medical Staff f | mee 2 
was Pr »» Regtl. Staff eas 23 23 
oe 3 +.» Commis. Staff 4 ay 1 
ae Royal Artillery 
Arabia seo) ey) Oya aztiery 4 200 100} 
Prince Alfred ... +» Royal Artillery 
Chatty... ae ee Fg 60 120 


lets, letters, &c. 
The Orient with medical comforts, blankets, &c. 
The Lady A. Lambton with one month’s provisions and forage. 


* 15 tons of'stores, &c. + 6 guns,6waggons. { 15 carts. 


We are told (he says) this expedition is going to Otchakoff, at the en- 
trance to the Bug, or Kinburn, or other abstruse places, known in England 
only to the Hertfordshire Incumbent and a few Fellows of the Geo- 
graphical Society. The exact number of French I do not know, but I 
have heard that they will number 15,000. 


THE CAVALRY ACTION NEAR EUPATORIA. 


A supplement to the Jnvalide Russe of Oct. 9 contains Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s report of this mortifying defeat, which took place on the same day as 
the Turkish victory at Kars. According to the Russian General, General 
d’Allonville’s force consisted of “a considerable body of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery,” but he does not mention that the French General had only 
twelve squadrons of cavalry, while the Russians brought nineteen into the 
field. After giving the names of the various regiments which were 
in the affair, Prince Gortschakoif says :— , 

Jn accordance with the instructions which had been issued in the case of an 
attack by the enemy in superior force, these two detachments were to fall 
back—the first on bev ie and the second on Boz Ogtou. | Stsor-Genera 
Terpeleysky executed order; but Lieutenant-General de Korif, re 
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arriving at Karagourt, haying lost sight of the enemy, who was marching in 
pursuit of Major-General Terpeleysky, halted between Kouroulon-Keneghez 
and Koughill, made his men dismount in order to raise the guns from their 
fore-carriages, and did not dispose his advanced posts in convenient order, and 
at the requisite distance from his position. The result was, that a great part 
of the enemy’s cavalry, numbering from two to three thousand men, making a 
rapid movement to the right, appeared suddenly on the right flank and the 
rear of Lieutenant-General de Korff, who after that had no time to draw up 
for battle or prepare for a combat. The regiment of Lancers were compelled 
to disperse, and to fall back upon Karagourt, fighting with the enemy. Six 
pieces of the Horse Artillery opened fire on the appearance of the enemy, but 
they had lost the opportune moment for attack, and they were surrounded and 
captured. Two other pieces which were not loaded were replaced on their 
carriages, and carried off at a gallop. Our loss consists of 150 Lancers, one 
subaltern officer, and the six pieces, with a part of their attendants. 


OVERWHELMING DEFEAT OF THE RUSSIANS AT 
KARS. 
Arrer several months of alarm on account of the critical state of affairs 
in Asia, all fear of General Mouravieff has been dispelled by the news of 
his complete defeat on the 29th ult. The only official account of the 
victory which has yet been received is the following brief telegraphic 
despatch from Lord Stratford :— 
Constantinople, Oct. 13. 

An official report from the Commander-in-Chief at Kars communicates the 

following intelligence :— 


On the 29th of September the Russians had attacked Kars; the assault 
lasted eight hours ; ana during the conflict, which was fierce and obstinate, the 
enemy several times gained an entrance into some of the batteries with all 
their force, but were again driven back with considerable loss. After having 
made the greatest efforts, the Russians were compelled to yield before the 
courage of our brave troops, and to retire, completely routed. Besides the 
dead and wounded carried away during the action, they left in and around the 
trenches of the fortress 4000 men killed, 100 prisoners, and one gun. Our loss 
is from 700 to 800 men, among whom we haye to regret the death of several 
superior officers. The Russians are preparing to retreat, and abandon the 
siege. 

A private despatch which has been received at Hamburg from an au- 
thentic source states that at one time the Russians succeeded in taking two 
batteries; but before they had time to turn the guns round, or even to 
spike them, the Turks rushed upon them with such vigour as not only to 
regain possession of the batteries, but to decide the fortune of the day. 
Being repulsed with such fury, the Russians were quite taken by surprise, 
and fell back upon their comrades, who were thrown into confusion. The 
Turks then rushed out of the fortress, and slew an enormous num- 
ber of the enemy before they had time to form their ranks and recover 
from their surprise. The despatch (which is from a Russian source) adds 
that, although a great number of killed and wounded were carried 
off the field of battle during the action, more than four 
thousand were left. dead under the walls of the fortress. A couple 
of hundred Russians were made prisoners, and some pieces of ordnance fell 
into the hands of the Turks. In consequence of this disaster the Russians 
determined to raise the siege ; and when the courier left they were making 
preparations to carry this resolution into effect. As the Turkish army 
which Omer Pacha has collected at Batoum may ere this have reached 
Artuan, it will be able to menace the line of retreat along which General 
Mouravieff must necessarily conduct his routed and disorganised army on 
their way to take up a position for the defence of Georgia and Mingrelia. 
This retreat the Russian General has to effect across a country which has 
already been ravaged by both armies. 

This victory and the gallantry of the Turks are the more creditable to 
our allies from the shameful neglect with which they were treated. If, 
indeed, any army might be excused for want of gallantry, the forlorn con- 
dition of the defenders of Kars would assuredly afford an excuse. And 
yet, though numerically so inferior, disorganised and half-starved a3 they 
are represented to have been, their defeat of the assailants surpasses the 
glory of Silistria. 

The following telegraphic despatch, containing the Russian announce- 
ment of the attack on Kars, speaks of the blockade being still maintained, 
but that is rather unlikely :— 

Berlin, Thursday, Oct. 18. 

A despatch received from St. Petersburg states that on the 29th of Septem- 
ber the Russian army attacked Kars. In consequence of several officers of 
high rank haying been killed or wounded early in the action, the assault was 
unsuccessful. General Mouravieff adds that, notwithstanding their losses, the 
Russian troops captured fourteen Turkish flags, and that the blockade of Kars 
is re-established on the same footing as before the attack. 


DESTRUCTION OF TAMAN AND FANAGORIA. 


The Moniteur of Thursday publishes a letter from Admiral Bruat 
dated the 2nd of October, which announces that an expedition against 
‘Taman and Fanagoria has completely succeeded. It appears that on the 
24th of September Commandant Bonet left Kertch for Taman with ten 
gun-boats, an aviso, and a steamer. On arriving off Fanagoria, he threw 
some shells into the redoubt, and proceeded to disembark at about a mile 
from the fort. During this interval the Russians abandoned tle place, 
and the Allies took possession of it in the presence of a force of cavalry 
from 600 to 800 strong, which retired immediately after a few shells had 
been thrown among them. On the following day our troops were em- 
pleyed in destroying all the houses in Fanagoria that could have been 
converted into shelter for troops at Cape St. Paul. Sixty-six cannon and 
four mortars were found in the fort; at Taman there were eleven 24- 
pounders buried in the sand. By the 2nd of October the destruction of 
Taman and Fanagoria was complete. The expedition was about to return 
to Kertch. Commandant Bonet warmly eulogises the active co-ope- 
ration of Captain Dall, with three gun-boats. 


WRETCHED CONDITION OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Ir it be true that General d’Allonville says he is able to intercept the 
passage of any troops or stores from Perekop, the Russian army under 
Prince Gortschakoff will very soon be in a hopeless condition. The retreat 
to the north side seems to have been with a view to fall back on Perekop, 
as they are evidently falling short of provisions. The following extract 
from the letter of the Times’ Correspondent of the 5th inst. leaves very 
little room for doubt on that head :— 

The last two who arrived at General Simpson’s were a Pole and a Russian, 
and both of them were in such a condition as to excite the liveliest com- 
passion among our soldiers. Their clothes were in rags, and the fragments of 
their boots scarcely clung to their feet. They came from the army near 
Baidar, and they stated that the whole of the men were in the same state; 
that all they had to eat was bread or biscuit and barley, and that they get 
no meat, and had only occasional issues of quarter rations of vodka, or 
spirits, Their officers told the troops that the Allies were starv- 
ing, and had no forage for their horses; and then two men 
were observed to laugh and throw up their hands in surprise as 
they passed the great piles of provisions accumulated at our dépdt on the Col. 
They said they.were laughing at the lies which had been told to them. They 
were iu such a forlorn state that Colonel Blane, the kind and feeling Com- 
mandant of the Head-quarters Camp, sent down an active and intelligent non- 
commissioned officer (Sergeant Gillespie) of the Proyost Marshal's Department, 
under whose immediate control all prisoners are placed, to the Russian stores 
at Sebastopol, to get them great-coats and clothing; but he could not find any 
boots, and it was observed that no boots were in store when the place was 
taken, and that the prisoners were very badly shod. ‘This is very unusual 
with Russian troops, and shows the straits to which their army must 
bereduced. When the place was evacuated the English took sixty-two pri- 
soners, many of whom were drunk and asleep. amid the ruins of the 
houses, and they were all badly dressed, and ill-provided with shoes or 
boots. The wounded men taken in recent affairs of outposts by the Sar- 
dinians present the same appearance, and the fact is evident that the 
Russians are rapidly deteriorating in condition and in external efficiency. The 
men state they get 3lb. of bread or 13 Ib. of biscuit a day, and a little barley, 
which they boil into a kind of soup, and that is all their rations. Now and 
then, as I have said, they receive a small allowance of wheat or barley brandy. 
They are kept alive by assurances that the Allies must soon go, and then they 
will have (poor deluded creatures!) the spoils of the English Camp, which is 
rich in everything but food. x 

On the 9th inst. Prince Gortschakoff says:—‘ The enemy has advanced 
from Eupatoria, threatening Perekop, but retired on meeting the advanced 
posts of our left flank. The enemy putin disorder sixteen battalions from 
Kokouloussa to Janyssata.” t 

On the 14th he speaks in a despatch to Prince Paskiewitsch of a simulta- 
neous organised concentric advance of the Allies from Eupatoria, Baidar, 
Kertch, and Kinburn, with the intention of surrounding and cutting off 
the Russian forces. 

This announcement seems intended to prepare the way for his retreat 
from the Crimea if he could only see a safe road out of it. Perhaps he 


On the 14th Lord Panmure received intelligence that Sir Colin (: 
bell had been sent_to Eupatoria with a considerable force of infan 
artillery, To all appearance a crisis is at hand, 
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DESPATCH FROM GENERAL SIMPSON. 
War Department, Oct. 18. 
Lord Panmure has this day received a despatch, of which the following is a 
copy, and its inclosures, addressed to his Lordship by General Simpson :— 


Sebastopol, Oct. 6. 

My Lord,—Marshal Pelissier having signified to me his wish that the 
cavalry force under General d’Allonyille, ab Eupatoria, should be reinforced by. 
some English cayalry, I at once acceded to his request, and have ordered 
the brigade of Light Cavalry, under Brigadier-General Lord George Paget, 
composed of the Carabiniers, 4th and 13th Light Dragoons, and 12th Lancers, 
and one troop of the Royal Horse Artillery, under Captain Thomas, to be sent 
for this service. Iam in hopes that transport will be found to convey them 
early next week. 

I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship the copy of a report I have 
received from Lieut.-Colonel Ready, with the details of an expedition under- 
taken against a fort and buildings on the island of Taman. The object was 
entirely carried out, and the troops have been enabled to supply themselves 
with a large amount of firewood and building materials. 

Since I last had the honour of addressing you I have seen Lieut.-General 
Vivian, and I am happy to inform your Lordship that he quite approves of the 
decision I had formed of uniting the Contingent at Kertch. Some few 
thousand men have already arrived there, and every exertion is being made to 
ensure them their supplies of food and fuel for the winter. 

The corps of General de Salles haye, during the past week, pushed forward 
their advanced posts to the high ground on the left bank of the Belbec, over- 
looking Fort Sala. Their supports occupy a ridge from this place, stretching 
towards the south to Markul. The main position of the army is on high, bold 
ground, extending from Aitoda to Markul, with the reserves posted between the 
village of Urkustaand the Bridge of Tinli. The corpsis further to be reinforced with 
the view next week of making a strong reconnaissance of the ground from 
Foti Sala towards Wyenbash, on the left bank of the Katcha. 

I have omitted to report that Lieutenant-General Markham has been com- 
pelled, by illness, to return to England for a few months. He sailed on the 
29th ult. 

I beg leave to inclose the lists of casualties. 

T haye, &c., JAMES Simpson, General Commanding. 

The Lord Panmure, &c. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RETURN OF PRIVATES KILLED FROM THE 9TH TO THE 
277TH SEPT., 1855. 

KILLED.—ist Battalion Rifle Brigade: Private David Mathews, by the explosion of a 
magazine in the town of Sebastopol. 

WOUNDED by the explosion of a magazine in the town of Sebastopol, Sept. 27th.—16th 
Foot: Privates Thomas Miller and Michael Spring, severely; John Loughrin, slightly. Ist 
Battalion Rifle Brigade: Colour-Sergeant John Round, severely; Privates John Hayes, 
Michael Gleeson, William Cox, and George Beat, slightly. 


THE BALTIC FLEET. 


The strength of the naval forces in the Baltic is gradually decreasing. 
The gun-boats, under convoy of the Hogue, left for England on the 8th 
inst. They were to proceed first to Faro Sound, thence to Elsinore, 
Wingo Sound, and Christiansand, with orders not to start from the latter 
port unless the wind was to the northward of west. In order to lessen 
their top-weight, which causes them to roll excessively, their heavy guas 
have been removed and placed on board the Royal George, Cressy, and 
Edinburgh. They have taken ina month's supply of provisions, water, 
&c., and their crews were paid the monthly allowance up to the end of 
last month. 

The fleet, lately so powerful and magnificent, is now reduced to little 
more than a squadron, consisting of a few line-of-batile ships and some 
large steamers ; and, should the weather continue long as bad a3 it has 
lately been, it is not at all improbable that even some of the remaining 
vessels will be compelled before long to seek a safer anchorage than 13 to 
be found in the Gulf of Finland. 

The Commander-in-Chief proceeded lately, in the Duke of IVellington, to 
the eastward, to reconnoitre Cronstadt. Most unfortunately the weather 
was hazy and thick, and although he went as far as the old anchorage on 
the north side the island, and consequently very close, little could be seen; 
nothing new, however, seemed to have been done along the coast. Nine 
block-ship3, three small ones, two paddle-steamers, and several steam gua- 
boats, could be counted along the northern entrance and three-fatnom 
bank. Two line-of-battle ships and two frigates, with topgallant-yards 
across, together with two three-deckers, with topmasts struck, could be 
seen inside the harbour. As the weather was so thick, it was useless going 
round the south side, so he returned to Seskar. 


THE FLEET IN THE PACIFIC. 


From the San Francisco Herald of August 22 we learn that the frigate 
Amphitrite arrived in that port on the previous day, from Ayan and Sitka, 
Russian possessions, and anchored at Saucelito—all well. Sy this arrival 
we are informed that she reached Petropaulovski on the lith of Jane, 
after a passage of thirty days from Honolulu. She sailed from Petro- 
paulovski for Ayan, Amoor river, on the 14th June, and arrived there on 
the 9th July, after a passage of twenty-six days. Lhe Amphitrite was 
five days lying at anchor in the channel leading to the entrance of Amoor 
river, during which time she was engaged in sounding. She found the 
town of Ayan almost entirely deserted. It is a neat little place, built 
of wood, and contains a neat wooden church and thirty-tive houses. While 
lying at Ayan a Russian iron steamer was blown up,and at the same 
time a proclamation was issued to the inhabitants of Ayan, that all 
private property would be respected and spared—everything, with the 
exception of the steamer. The English vessels of war then proceeded to 
the mouth of the Amoor, but were unable to enter in consequence of a sand 
bar running across. Boats were sent out, which advanced considerably up 
the mouth; but no fortifications, Russians, or Russian ships of war 
could anywhere be discovered. What the Russians have done with them- 
selves and their ships of war is involvedin mystery. If the allied vessels 
of war could not enter the mouth of the Amoor in consequence of the 
sand bar running across, it is evident that the Russians could not have 
got their vessels across, and that they are now anchored in some of the 
bays in those regions, probably in the Gulf of Tartary. 

The Amphitrite sailed from Ayan July 15, andarrivedat Sitka August 8, 
aiter a passage of twenty-four days. There was nothing new at Sitka; 
all was quiet. It will be recollected that, after the second visit of the 
Allied fleet to Petropaulovski, information was obtained that the 
Russians were in strong force at the mouth of the Amoor river, which 
rises in Mongolia and falls into an arm of the Ochotsk Sea (Gulf of 
Saghalien), opposite the north end of the peninsula of the latter 
name. The peninsula extends north and south about 170 leagues, 
connecting, according to the best navigators, with the main land 
southward from the mouth of the Amoor, and thus forming 
with the main land the Gulf of Saghalien on the north, and the Gulf of 
Tartary on the south. It is thought by some that Saghalien is an island, 
and that vessels can sail through the Gulf of Tartary to the Gulf of 
Saghalien. “ Itis not absolutely determined,” says Findlay, “ whether 
Saghalien be an island or peninsula; but, as all evidence certainly teads 
towards the latter opinion, that appellation has been retained,” 


BARON BRUCK, 
THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER OF FINANCE, 

In 1822 or 1823, when the Greeks were in arms to assert their inde- 
pendence, a young man with a staff in his hand and a travelling knapsack 
on his back presented himself at the office of a Greek merchant at Trieste, 
to whom he had a letter of introduction. Filled with youthful eathu- 
siasm for the once glorious name of Greece, he was on his way to the 
Morea with the intention of joining the Greek insurgents, as Lord Byron 
did about the same time. The merchant, pleased with his appearance, and 
perhaps influenced by the letter of introduction, thought it a pity so 
much intelligence should be employed in warlike rather than in peaceful 
pursuits, and endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose. To give 
effect to his arguments he offered the adventurer a clerkship in his office. 
The offer was immediately accepted. The young man’s name was Briick. 
He doubtless devoted himself with much zeal to his patron’s interests, for 
in a few years he became the head clerk and manager of the business. A 
courtship was shortly afterwards carried on between him and his patron’ 
daughter, which ended in marriage and a partnership. : , 

In addition to the private interests of his business, M. .Briick now 
devoted himself to public affairs, and more especially the formation of an 
Austrian Steam Navigation Company—the few steamers which plied on 


similar to those by which the English Lloyd's is conducted. Ag railroads 


| ‘pegan to extend themselves in France and Germany, M. Briick, anxious 
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that his own country should not lag behind the rest of 
the world in this respest, favoured their introduction in 
Austria ; and it is to his energy and public spirit that 
the world owes the remarkable railroad which is to 
connect Venice with Trieste, and which passes over the 
Styrian Alps at gradients which at one time would 
have alarmed the ablest engineers, and winds amongst 
some of the most beautiful scenery in Europe. ‘This 
railway is at present completed fiom Vienna to Lai- 
bach. The remaining seventy miles, from Laibach to 
Trieste, through a dreary and difficult country, are in 
course of construction. 

After the revolutionary disturbances of 1848, and 
the accession of the present Emperor, M. Briick was 
called to the Ministry in the Department of Finance. 
In this department he has proved himself an able admin- 
istrator ; but has been, it is believed, the main obstacle 
to the warlike policy in favour of the Western Powers, 
which the circumstances of Europe, no less than of 
Austria herself, ought to have dictated. Baron Briick 
is said to be of opinion that if Austria had not con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance with the Western Powers 
she would have been able to come to an understanding 
with the Bund. ‘“ And such (says the Times’ Corre- 
spondent at Vienna) would doubtless have been the 
case ; but then Austria would have been what Prussia 
and the rest of the German States now are—the secret 
ally of Russia. The Minister of Finance, who in a 
high degree enjoys the confidence of his Imperial mas- 
ter, has probably called his attention to the fact that 
by his policy in the Eastern question he has lost the 
influence which he formerly had over the second-rate 
German Courts; and it must be confessed that, if he 
has done so, he has not misrepresented matters. It 
was, however, a question, whether Austria should 
adopt the policy of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
berg, and other States, or whether those States should 
adopt that of Austria.” “ Baron Briick (adds the same 
writer) seems to think that Austria would have done 
well to consent to play second fiddle in Germany, and 
there is reason to fear that he has managed to convert 
persons of influence to his opinion.” 

The financial project with which he has been engaged 
for the last few weeks, and which has just resulted in 
a contract with the house of Rothschild, has greatly 
occupied the attention of diplomatists and the press. 
The object was to establish in Austria a Mortgage 
Bank on the principle of the Crédit Mobilier in Paris. 
M. Pereire of that establishment went to Vienna to 
consult with the Austrian Minister. It was reported 
at the commencement of the present month that Baron 
Briick, having found it impossible to induce that gentle- 
man, or any other financier, to advance the necessary 
funds, had tendered his resignation to the Emperor ; 
but subsequent information proved the rumour to be 
unfounded. Though M. Briick came to a preliminary 
understanding with M. Pereire on the subject of the 
statutes of the proposed bank, the question as to the 
amount of capital remained unsettled. Perhaps some 
other matters were also in dispute; but, however this 
may be, the negotiations were ultimately broken off, 
and the Vienna branch of the great house of Roths- 
child and Co., after consultation with Baron James 
Rothschild, of Paris, is understood to have taken the 
contract, and M. Pereire has left Vienna. On the 
morning of the 8th instant Baron Briick proceeded to 
Ischl, the summer and autumnal residence of the Em- 
peror of Austria, and submitted to his Majesty the 
propositions of the house of Rothschild. The Times’ Correspondent at 
Vienna, writing on the 12th inst., says:—‘“It is a settled matter that a 
Crédit Mobilier will be established in Austria; but it will not take the 
French establishment which bears that name as its Model. On his return 
from Ischl. Baron Briick will bring with him the sanction of the Em- 
peror to one or other of the propositions which haye been made. The 
house of Rothschild is believed to have the best chance of success. It is 
whispered that the French Crédit Mobilier has agreed to take the Italian 
railroads off the hands of the Austrian Government. The Crédit Foncier, 
or Hypotheque Bank, will be entirely in the hands of this bank, which is 
to manipulate with a capital of 20,000,000 silver florins. The plan may 
be a good one; but the landed proprietors of half-a-dozen of the Hun- 
garian ‘comitats’ would require the whole 20,000,000, if they were re- 
solved to put their affairs in order.” 

These anticipations have been confirmed, for we learn by a telegraphic 
despatch from Vienna, dated Monday, the 15th, that the house of Roths- 


water. The numerous vessels in the busy harbour 
of Gothenburg displayed flags throughout the day, 
and, as it began to grow dark, crowds of persons 
to the amount of some fifteen thousand assembled 
in the handsome streets, whose breadth and regu- 
larity render this town peculiarly adapted to display 
public pageants to advantage. About two thousand 
persons who had taken tickets for the féte gradually 
assembled in the Park, which was brilliantly illumi- 
nated for the occasion; a sparkling wreath of lamps, 
doubled by reflection in the calm waters underneath, 
ran round the whole inclosure, on one side of which 
a transparency, bearing the names Sebastopol, Alma, 
Inkerman, Tchernaya, glittered among the dark trees ; 
opposite to it an illuminated pavilion was seen in 
the background; and in the middle, between twe 
brilliant pyramids of light, rose the rostrum, taste- 
fully decorated with green branches and bright 
autumn fiowers, and surmounted by the flags of the 
four Allied Powers, with that of Sweden waving 
above. Gay parties of ladies and gentlemen kept 
moving about in all directions, admiring the fairy- 
like scene around them. Gradually the crowds thick- 
ened around the rostrum, listening with frequent 
cheers to the first speaker who ascended it, and 
proposed in warm and eloquent expressions two 
important toasts—‘ The fall of Sebastopol,” and 
“The Allied Powers,” who had effected it. Music 
and showers of brilliant rockets succeeded each toast, 
which was responded to with loud and enthusiastic 
shouts. The French and English Consuls, who had 
been duly invited to join the féte, then returned thanks 
in the names of their respective nations ; the latter in 
particular called forth great applause by the graceful 
and felicitous turn given to his speech, in which he ex- 
pressed his conviction thar if the arms of Sweden were 
denied us we might still be sure of its hearts. “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” and “ Rule Britannia,” were struck up 
by the band at the conclusion of each speech. Toasts 


for Sweden and the future were then proposed in elo- 


quent speeches, followed like the others by appropriate 
music and fireworks. 


_ Suddenly torches flitted about on every side, emerg- 
ing from behind the trees, mingling, approaching, until 
a long line was formed, and a procession of several 


hundred torchbearers, accompanied by the band, the 


BARON BRUCK, THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


child will establish an Austrian Bank of Crédit Mobilier with a capital of 
60,000,000 florins. 


FETE AT GOTHENBURG IN CELEBRATION OF THE 
FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 
THIS commemeration is of special interest, inasmuch as it goes far to 
prove that, whatever policy the Swedish Government considers it advisable 
to follow, the people are not without warm sympathy for the cause of the 
Allied Powers, or, in other words, of liberty and civilisation, in a war 
from which Sweden, perhaps more than any other nation, must expect to 
derive advantage, being nearest neighbour to the Colossus, from whose 
open or secret aggressions she has so often and fatally suffered. 
Circumstances had delayed the demonstration, so that it could not 
take place till Monday, the 1st inst., in the Brunnspark, a public 
garden near the middle of the town, surrounded on three sides by 


vocal performers, the Consuls of the Allied Powers, and 
the Swedesh and four Allied flags borne at regular in- 
tervals, proceeded to leave the Park ; and, slowly work- 
ing their way through the crowd, wound like a vast 
tlery serpent through the principal streets of the town, 
and, crossing the Lion Bridge, marched on to Gustaf 
Adolph-square. Here a beautiful spectacle presented 
itself: the glittering line gradually formed into a circle, 
surrounding the colossal bronze statue of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the last and most splendid work of the cele- 
brated Fogelberg, which was inaugurated about a year 
ago, and adorns the middle of the square. It seemed ag 
if a chaplet of stars had fallen from the skies at the 
foot of the great warrior— the King without a fault,” 
as he has been called. Proudly he rose in the midat of 
those subjects whose forefathers he had once led on ing 
yet greater cause. If that heart could still beat how 
warmly would it have responded to the call of the 
present day ; for since the world began there have been no 
two wars of principle equal in importance to the war for 
religious liberty conducted by the hero of Liitzen and that 
for political liberty and civilisation now waged by the 
two foremost nations in the world. The four flags waved round the marble 
pedestal, the band played national airs, while the health of King Oscar 
was proposed amid loud and continued cheering, followed by a brilliant 
display of fireworks and Bengal lights, which seemed to convert the hand- 
some buildings round the square into palaces of marble, gave an unearthly 
grandeur to the noble statue of the Monarch, towering in the midst. At 
a given signal the glittering wreath unwound; the procession moved off Fy 
as they passed the bridge, each of the torchbearers threw his flambeau into 
the canal star after star disappeared in the water, and soon nothing was 
left of the dazzling pageant but the gas lamps, the dark statue of the 
King, the black sky above, with a few pale moonbeams struggling through 
the breaking clouds, and the memory of it in the hearts of the spectators. 
May this touching and interesting féte be an earnest of a yet closer sym- 
pathy between the brave people of Scandinavia and their British brethren, 
who are so ready to stretch forth the hand of fellowship! Every en- 
lightened patriot must see on which side the true interests of Sweden lie, 
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HM. SHIPS “ HORNET” AND “ BITTERN” SOUNDING THE BAY OF MATSURAI, ISLAND OF JEZO. 


Every glimpte of Japan affords fresh interest to the reader, more 
especially if it be accompanied by Illustrations of the scenery of the. 
country, and of the every-day life of its people. We have, therefore, 
much pleasure in acknowledging the graphic contributions of an officer of 
the —— in the seven engravings from pen-and-ink Sketches, which 
convey vivid pictures-in-little of the Japanese. The descriptive details 
we have condensed from the Friend of China, whose “own Corre- 
spondent” “at and above Japan,” in H.M.S. Sybille, has lately addressed | 
to that journal this, his first communication, consisting of four letters— | 
the first ia the form of a diary commencing on the 28th of April last (the | 
Sybille left Hong-Kong three weeks before that date): the second com- | 
munication is dated the 28rd of May, at sea, about 300 miles north of | 
Hakodadi (Japan); the 3rd and 4th are dated the 13th and 29th of | 
June respectively :— 


“April 28, 1855.—Off Hakodadi, on board her Majesty’s ship Sybille, the 
Hornet and the Bittern at anchor near. Noon. A boat came from the shore 
with three Japanese officers and an Interpreter in Dutch. Commodore told me 
totell them to walk into the cabin, where they made inquiries as to where we 


JAPANESE INTERPRETER AT HAKODADI. 


were from, what we wanted, what was the Commodore’s name, and of what 
country we were. I told them this was a ship belonging to the Queen of 
England, that we were from Hong-Kong, but where we were going I did 
not know. Commodore told me to ask if any English ships had been here, 
or any other place on this coast, which I did; at same time, for my own 
satisfaction, I asked if any Russian ships were thereabout. He replied no 
Euglish ships had been there, but made a difficulty in answering about the 
Russians. I told the Commodore what I wanted to know, and asked if I should 
press for an answer. He told me not to mind, and so I did not then find out 
that they had been there. This I find out afterwards, however, from a 
Japanese on shore, and learnt that an American brig,* with 150 Russians on 
board, had been there on her way from Simoda to the northward. : 

April 29, Seven a.m.—Five boats came alongside with provisions. There 
were 250 catties of fresh fish, 860 catties of sweet potatoes, 600 catties of 
greens, 200 large pears in four cases, and 2000 eggs, the cost of which’ was 
27 dollars Mex. { This was Sunday, and in the. forenoon some Japanese 
officers came on board. In the fore-cabin hung a picture of her Majesty Queen 


* The Caroline, E. Foote.—Ep. 
+ In the Hong-Kong market such a lot would have cost 80 dollars at least —Ep. 


| junks. 


Victoria, and one of the officers asked me ir the men came there to worship the 
picture? I immediately told him how shocked I was that he could think we 
worshipped a picture; I felt as though I could break it. I replied “No,” and 
pointed with my finger up to heaven, and told him we worshipped one God in 
heaven, and the Queen of England herself did the same. He looked at me 
with astonishment. After a few minutes I secretly managed to give 
half-a-dozen New Testaments in Japanese] to a native in the 
At half-past one the Commodore, taking me with him and 
most of the officers, went on shore, where we remained nearly four 
hours. Accompanied by Japanese policemen, the officers and men, in 
twos and threes together, were allowed to walk through any street they 
pleased, but might not enter into any of the houses, nor buy anything 
excepting at a stall on one side of a temple, to which goods were brought 
from the shops to be bought. Nearly all the shops were shutup. We visited 
three temples, and walked up the face ‘of the hill, from which we got a good 
view of the town. It appears slightly built, the houses mostly of wood. A 
Japanese mandarin accompanied us (the Commodore’s suite), with whom I 
held some conversation ; dwelling particularly on the bearing of the English 
with each other, and of the friendly feeling which they entertained for all the 
world; and I told them that the Americans, speaking the same language as 
the English, were the same. I told him my belief was that all this pro- 
ceeded from the nature of their (our) religion—it made them kind to every 


people. The Commodore and the two officers went up the hill and left us 
sitting talking. And such was the result of my first visit to the shore at 
Hakodadi. 


May 1.—I had many questions given me to put to the Japanese officers, 
but, though I did this in as courteous and friendly a way as possible, they 
looked at me very sharply and answered unwillingly. 


THE “ SYBILLE,” “ HORNET,” AND “ BITTERN” IN A GALE IN THE GULF OF TARTARY. 


England had now much friendship, a treaty having been made between the 
two countries, which, duly ratified, was then, he believed, at Nagasaki, with 
Admiral Stirling. The Governor said he had héard that an English war-steamer 
had been taken by five Russian men-of-war. The report had come by the 
way of Nagasaki. Commodore Elliot replied there was no possibility of truth 
in such a report. The Governor then asked how long the war was likely to 
continue, and then how went the civil war in China! Was it true Pekin 
was taken by the rebels? I told him that when we left there was a good 
deal of trouble and fighting near Canton; but we did not know much in the 
south of China how matters went on in the interior aud at the north. 
The Governor then said, if the Russians should be seen off or on the 


JAPANESE CANOE. 


May 2.—A ship was seen the other side of the island of Hakodadi, and the 
Hornet and Bittern went out to see what she was, as she showed no flags, and 
made off as soon as ours were seen. This day had been appointed for an in- 
terview with the Governor, and at twelve o’clock we landed, taking our way 
to the Governor's house, which had to be entered through a temple. From 
the first gate to the entrance of the first room, about forty men, armed with 
spears seven feet long, lined the way on one side, and on the other side were 
thirty men more, armed with what appeared to be muskets, but the lock parts 
were covered over, and I could not see whether they had flint or match 
arrangements. From the first to the second room there was a similar number 
on guard. Altogether there were fifteen officers from the Sybille, and a seat 
was placed for them along the left side of the hall of audience—a long bench 
covered with red cloth. The Commodore, with a gentleman, his guest on 
board, as secretary,$ had separate seats apart from the rest, and opposite to 
them was the Governor by himeelf. On his Excellency’s right hand, at about 
a foot distance, stooping on the floor with a copybook, was a Japanese 
to take down what was said. Three Japanese officers were in rear of the 
Governor, and nine others behind them. The name of the Governor is 
(our Correspondent here gives us the Japanese characters only) . 
and, after all were seated, he came and bowed his head all round 
the room, first to the Commodore, and then to the English officers. 
When seated, pipes and tobacco were served to each officer, followed 
by cakes and fruits and tea on small Japan tables. The Governor 
then, addressing the Commodore, said it was the first time he had seen an 
English high officer, and that he was happy to make his acquaintance. To this 
Commodore Elliot’ replied, that the Emperor of Japan and the Queen of 


tA parcel of Japanese books was given to Richmartz to be distributed by his Lordship 


the Bishop at Victoria, we believe,— ED 
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NATIVE OF JONGUIERRE BAY, GULF OF TARTARY. 


coast of Japan, he hoped Commodore Elliot would not hurt them. Com- 
modore Elliot replied, his respect for the Emperor of Japan, and for the 
Governors of Nagasaki, Simoda, and Hokodadi, would prevent him from 
thinking of such a thing (Ironically). Commodore Elliot then said how 
delighted he should be if the Governor would pay a visit to the Sybille, 
to which his Excellency replied that he should be most happy did the 
state of his health permit; his deputy, the next in rank, would pay his 
respects for him instead. A conversation then sprang up about coal, of which 
the Governor said there were two kinds in Japan—one all black, the other 
with iron rusty veins ; the totally black was considered the best. Several of 
the Japanese officers said they had never seen coal, and the Commodore pro- 
mised that when the Hornet returned he would show them some English. 

On parting, the Governor was warm in his adieus, and said he was desirous 
of exhibiting as cordial a welcome as he could. According to etiquette, his 
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Excellency left the room first, and when we came out we found the guards 
still in attendance in the same attitude. 


This ends the first communication. The next is dated May 23rd, and 
runs :— 


The Russian squadron was found by Commodore Elliot at Castries 
Bay on the 20th. It was on a Sunday, and as soon as Divine service 
was over the order was given to down bulkheads and captain’s cabin; the 
Commodore going on board the Hornet to try the depth of the water in 
the channel towards where the Russians were lying. The Hornet went in 
quite close to them, and counted one 44 or 50 gun frigate, two or three 
22-gun corvettes, one barque of 15 guns, a store-ship, a steamer, and a 
schooner. All our seamen were cheering with each other at the thought 
of going to fight. Three shots were fired at the Russians, and flags run 
up as a challenge to them to come out, for it was found impossible, by the 
narrowness of the passage, to get the Sybille in closer. The Russians re- 
turned our challenge with two guns. About seven o’clock the Commodore 
came on board, after having been out sounding in the Hornet all day, and 
ordered the ship to be got under way to stand out. The men were very 
angry at this, and asked out loud if we were going to run away from the 
Russians? The Captain had to talk to them himself, and tell them all he 
wanted was to go to a sufficient distance to allow the Russians an oppor- 
tunity of coming out into deeper water. ‘‘ Once they are out,” he said, 
“and they are ours.” All that night all hands were at quarters with everything 
in readiness for action—shell, grape, and canister—every one in high glee at 
the hope of a fight—but the Russians would not come. I finished this in a 
hurry, as I hear a mail is about to be closed. 


The next communication is dated the 13th of June. Running some 
distance off the land, in order, it would appear, to allow the Russians 
to come out into an open field, Commodore Elliot, on the 24th of May, 
dispatched the Bittern to Japan to bring up any other ships of the 
squadron to be found there. On the 28th of May he ran again in to Cas- 
tries Bay, but the birds had flown. Steaming in the Hornet into the inner 
harbour, they landed at a place where there were a few huts, all deserted 
in a hurry apparently, for brown bread was found in the oven, anda 
half-emptied tumbler of gin on atable. Commodore Elliot found here, 
too, a large new storehouse containing quantities of spars, anchors, boats, 
pigs, fowls, and five barrels of flour, furs of all descriptions, and some 
women’s clothing. The Sybille, on the 29th of May, again left Castries 
Bay, and nine days afterwards met the Winchester, Bittern, and Spartan. 

Castries Bay appears to be a deep inlet under two high headlands, with 
from ten and a half to six fathoms, until a passage to the inner harbours 
is met running between two small islands—rocks and reefs dotting the 
water in a formidable manner for an attacking force. The extremeend of 
the bay, about W.S.W. from the entrance, where the steamers were lying, 
was filled with ice. 

Our last note, dated the 29th of June, is very brief. The Winchester, 
Sybille, Bittern, Spartan, and Hornet, at that date, were all lying in Jon- 
guierre Bay, where a coal-mine had been found, from which the boats of 
the squadron were replenishing the Hornet. On their arrival there on the 
25th all inquiry was made of the Saghaliens, but no information of any 
moment could be obtained. On the 27th Commodore Elliot again went in 
the Hornet up to Castries Bay (returning on the 29th), sounding in to- 
wards the Gulf of Saghalien to two and a half fathoms of water. Only 
a man on horseback could be seen all round. The Correspondent con- 
cludes :—* The report is we are going to Ockhotsk Sea, as we cannot enter 
the Amoor River on this side.” 

A subsequent note, dated “ Salmon Bay, 7th July,” states that the French 
frigate Sybille was met on the 1st ult. with as many as 120 men sick on 
board. The Sybille reported also the loss of the services of the French steamer 
Colbert, now at Shanghai repairing. The Japanese authorities at Arnowa 
(Salmon Bay) were said to be the most generous, sending off, free of ex- 
pense, to the British Sybille alone, fifteen boatloads of firewood, and 
about 10,000 fresh salmon, besides bags of rice. They had been equally 
liberal to the French, who had also obtained some planking, of which 
they stood in need. 

The first of the accompanying Sketches shows the Hornet and Bittern 
sounding and examining the bay of Matsurai, in the island of Jezo. The 
tops of the most distant hills are covered with snow; lower down is a 
mass of beautiful verdure and wood—the Prince of Matsurai’s grounds, 
surrounded by a white wall, with small white turrets. Below this park- 
like hill are an extensive wooden town and a fleet of boats of the country ; 
and the island at the end of the bay is surmounted by 2 small white turret. 

The second Illustration shows Commodore the Hon. C. Elliot’s “ Flying 
Squadron,” consisting of her Majesty’s ships Sybille, Hornet, and Bittern, 
encountering a furious gale and snow-storm in the Gulfof Tartary, during 
their search for the Russian squadron, on May 13. To the windward lies 
the snow-clad land of Saghalien. 

In the first of the lower Engravings in the page are the three ships in 
Jonguierre Bay. In the foreground are natives and their huts and 
dogs. <A party of natives is hauling the whale-boat of the Bittern; and 
the three natives in the foreground are consulting on the appearance of the 
ships. Here we have, as in the first view, the snow-capped hills and their 
wooded base at Hakodadi. 

In the next View we havea group of Japanese boats, running some- 
times as large as 100 tons: they are used with a single loosely-titting 
white cotton sail, always bearing a black mark in each corner. Towards 
the centre of the page is also a canoe, or boat, made of thin slabs of pine- 
wood, pinned together with pegs of the same material, and strengthened 
with lacings of grass; no iron being employed in their_construction, such 
as is used in the island of Saghalien. 

Upon the right is a portrait of a native of Jonguierre Bay, in his seal- 
skin coat, leggings, and boots. In the opposite column is the portrait of 
a Japanese Interpreter at Hakodadi, one of the three ports lately opened 
to British trade by Sir James Stirling’s Convention. He carries the two 
swords customarily worn by the Japanese officials, thrust awkwardly 
high up into the folds of his loose dress. The stiffiy-plastered and 
curiously tied-up hair on the shaven crown will not escape observation. 


THE CASE OF ELIZABETH M‘INTOSH, OR SCOTT. 
(From the “ Scottish Press,” Oct. 16th, 1855.) 


HAnainc is an ugly business at all times, and everybody agrees as to the 
ropriety of making capital executions as scarce as a regard for public 
justice and respect for public opinion will allow. By the laws of Eng- 
land and of Scotland many offences may yet be punished with death ; 
but, by the common consent of both people and rulers, the penalty is in- 
flicted « only in cases of murder. Again, by custom, only aggravated mur- 
ders are really punished with death—a large proportion o a con- 
victed of that crime being reprieved by the exercise of the Royal prero- 
ative. Infanticide has virtually ceased to be a capital offence; and it is 
ong since a female was executed for the murder of her child, even when 
it had reached the age of some months or even years. The’Government 
has probably considered that a mother murdering her young child by an 
act of sudden violence must do so under an impulse which overcame for 
the moment the natural yearnings of maternity ; nor are we aware that 
any evil has resulted to society from the leniency which we describe. 

A case occurs to us at this moment which took place in the south of 
England during the period that Lord Palmerston held the office of 
Secretary forthe Home Department. A young woman named Sherwood 
deliberately strangled her child, six years of age, on a ton Downs, and 
left the y stripped of its clothing, whilst she returned, apparently un- 
concerned, to her master’s house. Except in the very madness of the act 
itself, we are not aware that either insanity or any overwhelming motive 
could be pleaded in mitigation, yet Sherwood was reprieved, and her 
sentence commuted to transportation for life. 

We are induced to call attention to this subject by the fact that, on the 
Perth circuit, as our readers would observe at the time, a young woman 
named Elizabeth M‘Intosh, or Scott, has been paig yoink | to death by 
Lords Cowan and Handyside for the murder of her child, five months 
old, by throwing it into an old coal-pit. The jury recommended the 
woman to mercy by a majority of one. That recommendation was, 
doubtless, transmitted to London, but we have not yet learnt that it has 
received favourable consideration from the officers of the Crown. Of the 
special merits of the case—of the extent of the inducement which led to 
the perpetration of a crime so horrible—we know but little ; but on the 
broad principle of justice we cannot understand how Sir George Grey 
can allow this wretched woman to suffer, in the face of such precedents 
as the acts both of himself and his present chief abundantly furnish. 
We understand that Mr. Cowan, M.P., and other gentlemen have taken 
up the case, and heartily wish them success. 


Nore.—We understand that Elizabeth M‘Intosh, or Scott, the youn 
woman in question, gave birth to a child five months after marriage, of. 
which her husband was not the father. his became the fruitful 
source of domestic broils, and of much unkindness from her husband's 
relatives. These things operating on her mind drove her, in a great mea- 
sure, to perperate the murder, which she did by sisowine sie infant 
down a coa]-pit—a fact which she admitted upon her apprehension and 
judicial examinations. We do not, however, wish to found on these cir- 
cumstances, alleviating although they be considered. But what we 
wish specially to direct the attention of the public to is the fact that in 
the above extract from the Scottish Press are to be found references to 
several cases of child murder by the mother far more aggravated than 
the present where the sentence has been mitigated, on appeal to the 
Secretary of State. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


SunpDAy, Oct. 21.—20th Sunday after Trinity. Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 
Mowpay, 22.—Lord Holland died, 1840. 

TUESDAY, 23.—Royal Exchange founded, 1667. 

WEDNESDAY, 24.—Edict of Nantes revoked by Louis XTV., 1685. 
THUREDAY, 25.—Battle of Balaclava, 1854. Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 
FRIpDAY, 26.—Ho, died, 1764. Riots at Bristol, 1831. 

SATURDAY, 27.—Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded, 1618. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 27, 1855, 


_Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. 
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LIST OF ENGRAVINGS 
IN THIS WEEK’S “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


SKETCHES FROM THE CRIMEA (by our own Artists) : 
Scene in a Street of Sebastopol—Allied Soldiers Singing ‘“ No more 
Trenches,” to the Air of ‘‘ Des Lampions” (drawn by wecee page 464 
Remains of the Hospital in Sebastopol (sketched by E. A. Goodall) ... 465 
French Troops Taking Ammunition to the Mortar Battery near Fort 


Nicholas (sketched by E. A. Goodall)... 468 
Street in Sebastopol (sketched by E. A. Goodall) +e 469 
Pass of Poros, Baidar (sketched by J. A. Crowe) as «. 488 
The Valley of Baidar (from an Original Sketch) 488 


Grand Féte at Gothenburg, in Celebration of the Fall of Sebastopol—Torch- 
light Procession around the Statue of Gustavus Adolphus) “> see 460 
Portrait of Omer Pacha (from a Photograph by Fenton)... eee see 472 
Portion of the Camp of Omer Pacha, upon the Eastern Shore of the Black 
Sea (sketched by Laurence Oliphant) <= ne aa see 472 
The New Office of the Minister-at-War (Buckingham House), Pall-mall... 457 
Portrait of Baron Briick, the Austrian Minister of Finance eve see 460 
Operations in the Pacific—Visit of an English Ship to Japan : 
H.M. Ships Hornet and Bittern Sounding the Bay of Matsurai, Island 
of Jezo tee one ap at see ae soe 461 
The Sybille, Hornet, and Bittern in a Gale in the Gulf of Tartary ... 461 
Japanese Interpreter at Hakodadi... wae Say “ss aw» 461 
Japanese Canoe ... wads de ste wes son vee 
Native of Jonguierre Bay, Gulf of Tartary ... ae a -» 461 
age is se A Rap Ss ess aes. os ae ooh 
The Sybille, Hornet, and Bittern in Jonguierre Bay, Gulf of Tartary ... 461 
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Monument to the late Sir Josiah John Guest, Bart., in Dowlais ... we. 476 
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Testimonial presented to Mr. G. Gunn, factor for the Duke of Sutherland ... 477 
New South Wales Rowing-Match Prize and Regatta Cup “ aniar 
Testimonial presented to Mr. James Henderson, R.N. ... eas sae 
Submarine Electric Telegraph between Newfoundland and Cape Breton : 
Terminus at Cape Ray, Newfoundland tee ser cn we 
The Laying of the Electric Cable Pos he Se «s. 480 
Arrival of the War-steamer Argus, after the Breaking of the Cable ... 480 
Sketches in the Baltic Fleet, by J. W. Carmichael : 
Midshipmen going on boad H.M.S. Duke of Wellington _... tee 
The Hastings, Cornwallis, and Amphion encountering the Batteries of 
Sandham_.,. ses ae wie axe ee eon 
Panorama of a Fashionable Wedding (23 Engravings) ... aw wee 484 
Scene from the new Egyptian Drama of “ Nitocris,” at Drury-lane 


Theatre—the Coronation Procession ‘i 85 
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*,* The Portrait of his Excellency Vicomte de Persigny will appear in 
the InuusTRATED Lonpon News of next week. Also, the Grand 
Paris Exhibition Féte, at the Hétel du Louvre (Three Illustrations) ; 
Views of the Interior of Sebastopol continued, &c. 
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A report is in circulation that the Bank Directors have applied to 
the Government to suspend the Act of 1844, by which the opera- 
tions of the Bank, including the amount of bank-notes issued, are 
regulated, as it was suspended in a money crisis on October 25th, 
1847. We have reason to believe that this report is not 
correct; that the circumstances of the Money Market are 
not considered at present to warrant such a step. Should 
they continue to get worse, as they have done for several weeks, 
the law, we believe, must be suspended, however much the dis- 
ciples of Sir Robert Peel on the question of the currency may ob- 
ject. In the present week the bullion in the Bank has again de- 
clined, and is now not much above £11,500,000. The Bank 
Directors have accordingly raised the minimum rate of discount on 
bills not having more than sixty days to run, to six per cent; and on 
bills haying upwards of sixty days to run, to seven per cent. Bills 
having more than ninety- five days to run will not be discounted. 
The suspension of the Act of 1844 may therefore be regarded 
as imminent. ‘The policy or necessity of such a step is the 
common topic of conversation in moneyed circles. It is the 
burden of numerous letters addressed to the newspapers. It deeply 
interests the whole commercial community, which is generally 
hostile to the Act of 1844. Whether it be suspended or main- 
tained, the general condemnation passed on it at every period of 
monetary pressure proves that it is ill-adapted to the condition of 
society, or the necessities of a commercial nation. It has 
only been eleven years in existence, and has never been 
universally approved. Circumstances exclusively connected with 
our own trade, when the country wasin profound peace, unscared 
even by any breath of war, compelled the Ministers and the Bank 
in unison to suspend the Act in 1847. Weare now at war, but 
we have hardly begun to feel its pressure. Our trade is perfectly 
sound, and there is not one circumstance to aggravate the natural 
effects of a state of hostility to which we are always liable, except 
speculation in France. 

A comparatively small loss of bullion has been experienced by 
the Bank, and immediately there has arisen an opinion that the 
Act of 1844 cannot be maintained. It appears, therefore, to be 
suitable neither for peace nor war. It does not regulate our 
monetary affairs, but hampers them. It is intended to pro- 
mote our welfare, and it only chafes and galls us; and 
the necessity which arises under different circumstances to 
suspend it proves, ipso facto, that it is an improper law. 
On principle it was opposed when it was passed. It is in- 
consistent with free-trade and unrestricted competition. Itis con- 
tradictory, too, in itself. It purports to regulate the issue of bank- 
notes beyond a certain amount of bullion or gold in the Bank, 
with a view to make the currency equal in amount to what 
jt would be were there no bank-notes in circulation, when it is 
quite certain that the use of bank-notes economises the use of the 
precious metals, is equivalent to the creation of capital, and requires 
an additional quantity of money to carry on the additional business 


caused by such creation. This is wholly independent of the growth 
of society, which, as it increases in itself and in its business, re~ 
quires more currency. At the present time the bank-note 
circulation of the whole empire is only £36,294,318; in 
1853, at this period of the year, it was £39,888,200, The 
Government, by the employment of troops abroad, takes away 
from commerce a great quantity of gold. By sanctioning loans to 
foreign countries it permits or encourages the exportation of a still 
greater quantity; and, when it has done this, and when more 
currency is required, the Act of 1844 comes into operation and 
declares that the amount of bank-notes issued shall be limited 
by the small quantity of gold left in the Bank of England 
The Government deprives commerce of its ordinary food, 
and the law forbids it to seek a supply elsewhere. Thus 
the Act of 1844 is a direct violation of the principles of free- 
trade, and we are not surprised, therefore, that at every crisis in 
the Money Market, whether this country be at peace or war, a 
necessity arises to suspend the Act. All this is most mischievous, 
and proves that the Act ought to be not merely suspended, but 
repealed. 


OpxssA again escapes, but only, it would appear, because the 
armament of the Allies has a greater game in view than the 
destruction of a city which could be—and can be—demolished 
whenever the Commanders of the fleets have three days to spare. 
Eighty vessels were counted by the watchmen on the fire-tower 
of Odessa, and the town gave itself up for lost. But its relief 
must have been unspeakable when, on Sunday, the 14th, the 
fleets departed without flinging a single shell into the Empress 
Catherine’s city. They quitted the roadstead, and cast anchor 
three miles from Kinburn, a name that would seem rather to 
belong to some Scottish glen than to a point on the Euxine Sea. 
Of the subsequent operations we will speak presently. 

There are two solutions which will apply to the present pro- 
ceedings of the Commanders, previously to offering which let us 
say a few words in explanation of the situation of the fleets. The 
river Bug descends from Nicolaieff, which is in the Cherson pro- 
vince, down to a strait which runs nearly east and west, and at the 
east end of which is the city of Chersonitself. Kinburn is at the 
mouth of this strait—the northern shore of which is the province 
above mentioned, while the southern coast is that of the Taurida, to 
which province the Crimea is joined by the isthmus of Perekop. 
Otchakoff is opposite to Kinburn. The position taken up by the 
fleet will, therefore, enable the Allies to do one of two things, or 
even both. They can land a force in the Taurida, which, 
advancing in a south-easterly direction, may meet and utterly 
annihilate a routed or escaping army, should such a body, contrary 
to all expectation, contrive to struggle across the isthmus of 
Perekop. Or, leaving such army to its chances—of which more 
hereafter—they may enter the strait, and do what else the size 
and draught of their vessels will permit. Their own deep keels 
are their most stubborn opponents; but, supposing they have the 
means of overcoming this difficulty, what was done at Taganrog 
and Genitschi may be done at Cherson; and the great arsenal, 
Nicolaieff, tremendously as its works have been strengthened, may 
fall under a combined assault by land and water. It is evi- 
dent that most important operations are before the naval 
armament; and the readers of this Journal will recollect that, 
several weeks since, we pointed out the course which has now 
been taken, as that which should be adopted and followed up— 
whether with a view to the annihilation of the Russian army in 
the Crimea, or to the destruction of the enemy’s valued and vaunted 
resources in the Cherson. 

The first step of the Commanders has been to attack Kinburn 
itself. They lost no time, for this was done on the 15th. 
The only account we have is from St. Petersburg; and 
this is a despatch from Nicolaieff, which states that on the 
above day the Allies effected a landing at Kinburn, near the 
Salt Lakes, and that six steamers began to cannonade the 
town towards the close of the day, and the fortress replied in 
such a manner as to keep the enemy at a distance. This 
last little brag may be permitted, as in all probability it 
is the last from Kinburn. The number of troops disembarked is 
stated not to have been considerable. Ere this, no doubt, they 
will have proved enough to do all that was designed. We can 
only await the next despatches ; but let us add that we cannot see 
the least justice in complaints that the telegraph is not more con- 
stantly used for the announcement of intended movements. What 
has been done should be told, but what is to be done should be kept 
secret. A contemporary has well observed that to use a telegraph 
which passes through countries saturated with Russian bribery is 
simply to send information to the Czar, and that, even if the 
tidings be not diverted in their way, there are Greeks at each end 
of the wire; and wherever there is a Greek there is a Russian 
tool and spy. We had really rather wait for information than 
permit childish impatience to injure the mighty interests involved 
in the war. The Times, which is good enough to “ admire” us, but 
does not “look for early information” in our columns (forgetting 
that the Intusrratep Lonpon News had details of the fall of Sebas- 
topol four days before any other London paper, and actually sent its 
information to its daily contemporaries, to enable them to gratify 
public curiosity in the absence of their own letters), will, we hope, 
on consideration, take this view of the case. 

As regards the position of the Sebastopol armies, it is evident 
that the Allies are closing in upon Prince Gortschakoff, and that 
he must speedily fight or fly. Probably he will do both, A 
strong force of cavalry and infantry has been sent to Eupatoriay 
under Sir Colin Campbell, and had been preceded by General 
dAllonville’s French cavalry, which had at once engaged and 
conquered. This powerful army will occupy the line which 
Gortschakoff, driven from Sebastopol, must take in his way 
to Perekop, or it may anticipate such flight by moving down 
upon him. On the other hand, Marshal Pelissier is with 
36,000 men in the Valley of Baidar. His work is to force 
the Russian position on Prince Gortschakoft’s left, and to 
do this it is necessary that there should be a road 
made from the Valley of Baidar to that of the 
Belbec, the present road being impassable to heavy troops and 
to artillery. The Marshal has set 4000 men to work to construct 
this road, and there is little danger of Crimean grass growing 
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under their feet. When the road is ready the French will launch 
themselves upon the Russians; and the latter, if they fight, will 
do so with the pleasant knowledge that the English from Eupa- 
toria will be their next assailants. Before the Prince, moreover, 
rests a British army, in its old locality, ready to act as may be 
needful ; and we trust that the next word of command which moves 
that army will be given by the successor to General Simpson. 

The deep interest taken in the European struggle must not cause 
us to forget the operations in Asia. The gratifying news has 
reached us that there, as elsewhere, the Russians have been bafiled 
and defeated. Kars, defended at every disadvantage by the 
Turks, under our gallant countryman, General Williams, and three 
other Englishmen, whose names deserve to be known to fame— 
Colonel Atwell Lake and Captains Langhorne Thompson and 
Teesdale—and indefensibly left without assistance from the 
Sultan’s forces, would, it was feared, fall, when the Russian 
leaders should make their final rush uponit. But Kars has 
proved another Silistria. The Russians, whether impatient 
at the long resistance offered, or desirous to strike 
before the dreaded Omer Pacha should arrive, hastened 
their attack, and have been repulsed and routed by the brave gar- 
rison. The slaughter is variously stated, but it is supposed that 
upwards of 4000 Russians have fallen; and, what is of far 
greater consequence, the Russian forces in Asia are repre- 
sentedfas being so disheartened and disorganised, that Omer 
Pacha will probably be enabled to make short work with them- 
But, for the moment, it is difficult to withdraw our eyes 
from the more imposing spectacle offered by the European contest. 
Never have the belligerenis been placed in positions of more 
gravity, either as regards the sea or land attack. No operation 
can now be unimportant or uninteresting. Terrible as is the 
game, it seems, humanly speaking, to be in the hands of the Allies. 
The crisis of the dread drama was in Sebastopol—the catastrophe 
now approaches. : 


Ir is the peculiarity, and it has been not unjustly the boast, of this 
country, that it is the inviolable refuge for the political exiles of 
all nations. The Sovereign dethroned by his people—the Red Re- 
publican, flying from the vengeance of the constituted authorities 
whom he has striven to overthrow—and the philosophical enthu- 
siast, who would remodel society and abolish all existing laws, 
including those of property, in order to establish his Utopia or 
the Millennium upon the ruins of the past;—all find 
on the shores of England a safe retreat from the scaf- 
fold or the dungeon which might be their doom in their own 
land. But in return for this hospitality they owe, if not gratitude, 
at least obedience to ourlaws. If our authorities do not call upon 
them to renounce either their opinions or their pretensions, and 
would, in case of need, defend them against any agencies of their 
own Governments that would seek to molest them, there is a limit 
to the promulgation of their views within which considerations of 
decency ought to restrain them, and which, if decency be inopera- 
tive, the strong arm of the law ought to compel them to 
respect. We say nothing of the Poles, the Italians, and 
the Hungarians—though we should think it very extraordinary 
and ungrateful if they maligned the Sovereign under the protection 
of whose Government they are permitted to live; though we 
might not feel very indignant at any wrath they might express 
against the rulers from whose tender mercies they have managed to 
escape. But with Frenchmen the case is widely different. The 
intimate alliance subsisting between France and England—the 
engrossing war in which they are engaged—the unspeakable im- 
portance of this alliance to their own welfare and to that of 
Europe—make England and France, for the time being, one in 


sentiment, in feeling, and in duty; and cause the people 
of these islands to look -to the Emperor Napoleon 
as next to their own Sovereign in the respect and 


deference to which he is entitled. But when a clique of French 
ruffians hold a meeting so near to the shores of France as Jersey, and 
publish in a newspaper printed in that island the vilest and most 
abominable attacks, not only against the Queen of Great Britain, 
but against the Emperor Napoleon, the friend and ally of this 
nation, we think it more than time that they should be taught 
the fact that they are guilty of the high crime of sedi- 
tion. Men like the miscreants who at Jersey have held 
up the wretched assassin Pianori to the admiration of the world, 
and proclaimed it to be a deed of heroism to rid the world of the 
Emperor of the French, are malefactors of the most heinous kind. 
Much is forgiven in this country to foreigners actuated by poli- 
tical zeal; but incentives to assassination are not among the 
things which can be tolerated; nor are personal attacks upon our 
own beloved Sovereign, whose only crime in the eyes of these san- 
guinary ruffians is her alliance with the Great Ruler whom 
they hate, an offence which in their case can be overlooked. The 
inhabitants of Jersey, scandalised at these infamies, have held a 
public meeting to repudiate them; and we are glad to learn that 
the local authorities have taken the hint, and ordered the dangerous 
madmen who have so abused a generous hospitality to quit the 
island on or before Saturday, the 20th inst. (this day). We do not 
advocate their deportation to the nearest French harbour, though 
such a punishment would not be too severe. Their expulsion from 
British territory will be sufficient. Should they fall into the hands 
of the French authorities, the fate of Pianori, whom they pretend to 
look upon as a martyr, and whose conduct they teach the world to 
emulate, would be no inappropriate one for themselves, The man 
who preaches assassination is himself an assassin—in everything 
but the courage. 


Mr. Craururp anp nis ConstituEnts—The member for the 
Ayr district of the burghs has been making his annual visit to his widely- 
Scattered constituents during the last fortnight. At Campbelltown, where 
was entertained at dinner in the Town-hall by the Provost and magistrates, he 
gave an account of his stewardship, and entered into a long detail of the war 
policy of the Earl of Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. He expressed his confi- 
dence in the latter as a Minister suited to the present emergency, and declared 
his Lh Saag to support the existing Government as worthy of the nation’s 
confidence. 


Tuar Lirrex Worp Homz.—There is something in that little 
word Hcme which lifts the heart into the throat, and ever excites intense emo- 
tion in the British soldier on service. Let, for instance, but the bugle of a light 
ae play “ Home, sweet home,” in the evening about tattoo time, and you 

1, here in the Crimea, perceive an uneasiness creep into every chatting circle; 
and then silence will ensue, and many a head will be turned aside from the 
watch-fire to listen to that air, which, perhaps more than any other, conjures up 
in the mind’s eye of all of us the comforts of Old England.—Letter from the 
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HER MAJESTY’S RETURN FROM SCOTLAND, 

Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, accom- 

“ager by the youthful members of the Royal family, and attended by 
he ladies and gentlemen of the Royal household, arrived at the King’s- 
cross terminus of the Great Northern Railway at twenty-six minutes 
after six o'clock on Wednesday evening from tland. “Her sien ret 
left Balmoral at an early honr on Tuesday morning, and, travellin, 
post to ay seregge took the Deeside Railway, thence to Aberdeen. No 
stoppage took place here, but at Stonehaven her Majesty alighted, and 
partook of a luncheon proyided at the station, At Forfar, where the 
train stopped to change engines, the Queen’s presence was welcomed 
7 a dense crowd of her northern subjects ; and at the ancient burgh 
ot Stirling, where her Majesty halted for the first time, a large b 

of Highlanders were out to greet their Boversiey The journey thence 
to Edinburgh was satisfactorily performed, and the Queen entered her 
Palace of Holyrood shortly after six o’clock on Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday morning, at half-past seven o’elock, her aye re- 
sumed her journey southwards. he Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of 
Hamilton, and General Viscount Melville, accompanied the Queen 
through the Queen’s park to the St. Margaret’s station, where the Royal 
— took the railway. The directors ot the North British Railway con- 

ucted her Majesty to the saloon carriage, and at a Pyrex before eight 
o’clock the Royal party left the Scottish capital amid the cheers of the 
spectators assembled on both banks of the railway. The run from Edin- 
burgh to Berwick- moet was admirably accomplished. The in- 
habitants of the border town wee out in great numbers, and a numerous 
body of militia lined the railway. The directors of the North-Eastern 
Company here took charge of the Royal train, and attended her Majesty 
thenceforward to York. The first stoppage for water took place at the 
Bilton Junction, at three minutes past ten, and at fifty-two minutes after 
that hour the train ran into the High Level station at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The forty miles between Newcastle and Darlington were run in 
fifty-eight minutes, and thenceforward to York the journey was per- 
formed in little more than an hour. 

At York her Majesty was received by General Arbuthnott, General Sir 
Harry Smith, and the leading authorities of the city. The Lord Mayor, 
with his two predecessors in office, Mr. Meek and Mr. Leman, was 
in attendance. The station was prettily decorated, and lined with a 
double escort of military. Her Majesty alighted here, and partook, in 
the station hotel, of an elegant déjener prepared for the Royal party. 
At forty minutes past one her Majesty re-entered the saloon carriage, and 
the train moved out of the station—the Royal party being now attended 
by Mr. Evelyn Denison, chairman ; Mr. Packe, deputy-chairman; and a 
large party of directors, of the Great Northern Railway. The run from 
York to Doncaster was admirably performed in one hour and twenty-two 
minutes. The station at the latter place was thronged with spec- 
tators, who received her Majesty with every mark of loyal atfec. 
tion. At Newark, which was reached at twenty minutes past 
three, a great many persons had assembled to greet the Royal party. 
Peterborough was reached at twenty-four minutes past four, and Biggles- 
wade at a quarter after five. Her Majesty had not previously stopped at 
this station, and a great many residents of the district availed themselves 
of the opportunity of paying their respects to the Sovereign. From 
Biggleswade the run to London was accomplished in one hour and eleven 
minutes, the train running into the King’s-cross station within half a 
minute of the time set down in the programme of the Royal journey. 
Here several of the Royal carriages were in waiting to convey her 
Majesty to the Paddington terminus of the Great Western Railway, en 
route to Windsor Castle. The arrival and departure of the Queen were 
greeted with loud cheers by the company assembled within the station. 

The whole of the arrangements for the journey were under the control 
of the Great Northern mpany, whose representative, Mr. Seymour 
Clark, travelled with the train from Banchory, and personally exercised 
a vigilant superintendence, which was effectual in preventing any delay 
or inconvenience throughout nearly 600 miles of travelling. Her Majesty, 
before leaving King’s-cross, expressed her acknowledgments to Mr 
Denison, chairman of the company, and also to Mr. Clark, for the care 
and attention manifested for her convenience, and her satisfaction at the 
ease, rapidity, and safety with which the whole journey had been con- 
ducted. Her Majesty arrived at Windsor Castle at a quarter before 
eight o’clock. 

he Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold, attended by Lady Caroline 
Barrington and Colonel the Hon. N. Hood, had arrived from Osborne in 
the course of the day to meet their Royal parents, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attended by 
Colonel Tyrwhitt, returned to town on Saturday, from visiting the Earl 
of Derby, at Knowsley-park. His Royal Highness attended Divine 
service on Sunday morning in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar arrived 
in town a few days ago from Gordon Castle, near Fochabers, N.B., and 
has since joined his battalion of the Guards at Aldershott. 

The Earl and Countess Spencer, after a tour of visits in 
Scotland, have arrived at ae House from Althorpe Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, preparatory to the Countess’s accouchement, which is daily 
expected. 

Viscountess Jocelyn and family arrived at Broadlands on 
Saturday last, on a visit to Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston, from 
St. Leonards. 

Colonel Francis Seymour, Scots Fusilier Guards, who was 
severely wounded in the trenches of the 24th of August, has arrived in 
Cleveland-row from the Crimea. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §c. 


ApporntMENTS.—Reciories: The Rey. W. M. Leir to West Boge 
borough, Somerset; Rey. E. Hill to Woolstone, near Ne rt Pagnell; 
Rey. W. Berrington to Nolton, near Haverfordwest; Rev. W. J. Dare to 
Chipstable, Somerset ; Rey. F’. J. Rawlings to VFiddington, near Bridg- 
water; Rey. C. Norris to Melton Constable with Burgh Parva, and the 
vicarage of Preston, Norfolk. Vicarages: Rev. J. Thorold to St. Mary- 
le-Wigford, Lincoln; Rev. G. M. Gorham to Walkeringham, near Gains- 
borough; Rey. O. F. Owen to Child’s Wickham, Gloucestershire; Rev. 
F, Latham to Helpringham, near Sleaford, Lincolnshire; Rev. C. A. 
Dickens to Tardebigge, near Bromsgrove; Rev. J. H. Noyes to Ketton 
with Tixover, Rutland; Rev.,G. S. Eseott to Wednesbury; Rey. J. 
Clarkson to Great Sandall, near Wakefield, IJncumbencies: Rev. C. 8. 
Palmer to Owston, Leicestershire ; Rey. H. Parry to Bylehan, near St. 
Asaph; Rey. E. G. Pym to si ta near Whitby; Rey. R. Lewis to 
Bfoadway, Somerset; Rev. J. W. Twist to Christ Church, Liverpool; 
Rey. H. Cresswell to Newcastle, Clun, Salop; Rey. H. Baugh to Trinity 
district, Liverpool; Rey, R. Heslop to St. John’s Church, Sheffield; Rey. 
E. G. Kelly to Otterford, near Taunton; Rey. F. Warre to Cothelston, 
Somerset. Curacy: Rey. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Lecturer of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, to All Saints’, 
Knightsbridge. 

Tue Martyrpom or tux Bisnors at Oxrorp in 1555.—In 
commemoration of this great event, a sermon was preached in the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalen on Tuesday afternoon by the Rey. J. C. 
Miller, M.A., of Lincoln College, Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, 
and Honorary Canon of Worcester, from the 12th chapter of the Revela- 
tionsof St. John, verse 11. The discourse was listened to by a crowded 
church. On this occasion the beautiful memorial of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, adjoining the north end of Magdalen Churchyard, was orna- 
mented with evergreens; large plants in pots occupying the steps within 
the iron railing, which had a pleasing effect. 


Mr. Guapstone on tHE Cononies—The Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, who is at present on a visit to Sir S. W. Glynne, at Hawarden Castle, 
delivered a lecture on “The Colonies,” on the 12th inst., at the Literary In- 
stitution in the neighbouring village. After alluding to ee increase which 
has taken place in emigration from Great Britain and Ireland during the last 
few years, he went on to discuss the benefits and adyantages of colonisation. 
The prevailing opinion was that we should keep our colonies with a view to 
maintain the political prestige of England—an idea which he entirely disclaimed. 
He would have England estimated by what she is really worth, and no more, 
It had been said on the floor of the House of Commons that if you strip England 
of her colonies she would inevitably fall. This he considereda mischievous fallacy. 
England’s greatness depended not upon the extent of her foreign possessions, 
but rather upon her own internal resources. But although there was still great 
diversity of opinion regarding what should be done with the colonies, all parties 
were inclining towards a more liberal and enlightened policy, from aconyiction 
that it was only by that course we could hope to obtain the full advantage and 
benefit of our great territorial dependencies. 


Reorganisation or Ponanp.—A letter from Warsaw of the 
8th in the Hamburg News says:—“ It is certain that M. de Kotzebue has 
brought forward a plan of reorganisation for the kingdom of Poland, which has 
been approyed of by the Minister of the Interior, and submitted to the Emperor. 
The plan suggests a fresh division of the provinces. None of the present go- 
vernments will remain, except those of Lublin and Warsaw; those of Radom, 
Plock, and Augustowo will be united and form one government. The kingdom 
will therefore be composed of three governments; the civil and military ad- 
ministration will remain in the same hand, but a separation will take piace in 
the lower branches of it. Prince Paskiewitsch is opposed to any change; he 
says ‘hat this new division would wound the national feelings of Poland—an 
idea which produces asmile from the Poles, since neither-the existing divisions 
nor the new ones haye ay resemblance to the ancient Polish or; ation. The 
Minister Turckul only seeks to centralise, while Prince Paskiewitsch sees a germ 
of insurrection in the slightest change.” 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &e. 


THERE is a readable article on the Fourth Estate, or the Newspaper Press 

of England, in the new number of the Edinburgh Review. The writer 

takes an enlarged and able view of the vast influence of the press at the 

present moment in conducting the goy ernment of the country, and in 
forming the opinion of the public in all matters of public moment. An 
evil in the magnitude of this influence is indicated by the writer, but the 
cure he does not see. An odd mistake occurs in the opening of the article 
—the writer attributing the origin of ne wspapers among us to a man of 
the name of Nathaniel Butler, of whom he evidently knows nothing, and 
not to Nathaniel Butter, of whom he kno ws as much, and of whom this 
accidental mention of his name reminds us that we have something to tell 
that is new. This Nathaniel Butter, to whom we owe the introduction of 
newspapers into England, was a publisher of name and fame early in the 
reign of James I, It was Butter who published Dekker’s “ Bellman of Lon- 
don,” and at least one edition of Chapman’s “Homer” while Chapman was still 
alive. Itis this Nathaniel Butter with whose name and news Ben Jonson has 
made himself merry in one of his plays. To this Butter it is that Beau- 
mont and Fletcher allude. Butter was fond of strange intelligence ; and 
one of his many publications was a yolume of Sir Anthony Shirley’s 
* Travels into Persia.” Noone has told us when Butter died; but we 
have accidentally discovered that he died in 1662, and that his fate was 
that of too many public benefactors—he died very old and very poor. 
Future historians of the Fourth Estate, and future editors of Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, will be glad of these particulars. 

There can be no doubt that December will give to us two more volumes 
of Macaulay’s History. The trade publish the important fact in a variety 
of ways. We have had at least six circulars from London booksellers, all 
anxious to catch subscribers. Here is a sample notice :— 

We beg to inform you that the Third and Fourth Volumes of Mr. Macaulay’s 
“ History of England ” will be published early in December. As it is our wish 
to ensure a simultaneous delivery of the work to our customers, we respect- 
fully solicit your order at the earliest possible period, to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 

P.S. Supplied for cash at a discount of twopence in the shilling from the 

published price; if in the country, the new rates of postage additional. 
One dealer in gossip has actually seen the sheets of the third volume. 
“ Yes, indeed he has.” He is nearer (with all his Pisgah view) than the 
happy person who had known a man who knew another man who had 
seen the actual warming-pan in which the old Pretender, then a new-born 
infant, was conveyed into the bed of his supposed mother, the Queen of 
England. 

The Thackeray dinner was a triumph. Covers, we are assured, were 
laid for sixty ; and sixty and no more—each person having previously 
paid his two guineas—sat down precisely at the minute named to do 
honour to the great novelist. Sixty very hearty shakes of the hand did 
Thackeray receive from sixty friends on that occasion ; and hearty cheers 
from sixty vociferous and friendly tongues followed the Chairman’s pro- 
posal of his health, and of wishes for his speedy and successful return 
amongus. Dickens—the best after-dinner speaker now alive—was never 
happier. He spoke as if he was fully conscious that it was a great occasion, 
and that the absence of even one reporter was a matter of congratulation, 
affording ampler room to unbend. The table was in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, having two Vice-Chairmen ; and this circumstance was wrought up 
and played with by Dickens in the true Sam Weller and Charles Dickens 
manner. Thackeray, who is far from what is called a good speaker, outdid 
himself. There was his usual hesitation; but then hesitation becomes his 
manner of speaking and his matter, and is never unpleasant to his hearers, 
though it is, we are assured, most irksome to himself. His speech was full 
of pathos, and humour, and oddity, with bits of prepared parts imperfectly 
recollected, but most happily made good by the felicities of the passing 
moment. Like the “ Last Minstrel ”»— 

Each blank in faithless memory void 

The poet's glowing thought supplied. 
It was a speech to remember for its earnestness of purpose and its 
undoubted originality. Then the Chairman quitted, and many near and at 
a distance quitted with him. Thackeray was on the move with the Chair- 
man, when, inspired by the moment, Jerrold took the chair, and Thackeray 
remained. Who is to chronicle what now passed ?—what passages of wit 
—what neat, and pleasant, and sarcastic speeches in proposing healths— 
what varied and pleasant, ay, and at times sarcastic, acknowledgments ? 
Up to the time when Dickens left, a good reporter might have given all, 
and with ease, to future ages; but there could be no reporting what fol- 
lowed. There were words too nimble and too full of flame for a dozen 
Gurneys, all ears, to catch and preserve. Few will forget that night 
There was an “ air of wit” about the room for three days after. Enough 
to make the two next companies, though downright fools, right witty 

Artists are speaking with critical approbation of the clever manner 
in which M. Hervieu has managed tofill a circular panel on the prin- 
cipal staircase in the princely mansion at Cliefden-on-the-Thames, 
built by Sir Charles Barry for the Duke of Sutherland. The panel is 
about fourteen feet in diameter, and has been thus appropriated by 
our modern Correggio. He has designed an impersonation of the 
Seasons—and in figures the size of life. The children of the 
Duke and Duchess represent the “ Seasons.” The Marchioness of Kil- 
dare is “ Spring,” the Duchess of Argyll “ Summer,” Lady Blantyre 
“ Autumn,” and the Marquis of Stafford “ Winter.” If there is little 
novelty in the idea, there is great merit in the execution. The general 
trcatment is graceful, the colouring good, and the effect what was sought 
for. Has the selection of the subject, let us ask, any reference to the poet 
of the “‘ Seasons,” whose masque of “ Britannia,” in which our National 
Anthem appears, was first acted at Cliefden-on-the-Thames, on the site of 
the house which Barry has built ? 

When Steele started his “Town Talk” it had only a nine weeks’ 
existence. He designed his paper, he tells us, as a packet of little results 
from discourse among men of good sense, like that kind of writing to be 
found in Selden’s Table Talk. It would have been impossible, he tells us, 
for any man to be able to furnish a weekly paper of Town Talk that 
would be worth reading without having recourse to the best conversation, 
With this view he was in the habit of frequenting the best places of resort. 
Covent-garden, he tells us, was his “ Town,” and the Playhouse his Town- 
hall. Few who cater for columns of Town Talk would pick up much 
that is available in Covent-garden or the playhouse. 

Some unpublished letters of the witty Earl of Chesterfield have just 
turned up. In one he gives a lengthened criticism on Richardson’s novels, 
and observes that when Richardson gets into high life he loses himself, and 
is untrue to high life. This is said, we understand, especially of “ Sir 
Charles Grandison.” The letters are now in Lord Stanhope’s possession. 


Conovrep CanpIpaTE ror THE ATTORNEY-GENERALSHIP or NEw 
YorK.—Among the candidates nominated is George B. Vashon, of Cortland 
County, for Attorney-General. He was born in Pittsburg, Pa.; is about 
thirty years of age, of medium stature, and light complexion. His father, J. B. 
Vashon, was an old and influential coloured man (a barber), of Pittsburg ; was 
tolerably well educated, and did much in his day for the betiering of his race. 
He died a year or two ago, deeply regretted by a large circle of his acquaintance. 
The present candidate was early sent to school; and, after acquiring a good 
English education, his father sent him to Oberlin College, Ohio, where he gra- 
duated with distinguished honours. He then returned be fneemeny and studied 
law under the Hon. Walter Forward (one of the ablest lawyers Pennsylvania 
ever produced, and Secretary of War under General Harrison), but on account 
of his colour was refused admission to the bar of his native State. Nothing 
daunted, however, on the recommendation of Judge Forward he came to New 
York, and was shortly thereafter admitted to practise in his profession. His 
health not being good he visited Hayti, and while there interested himself in 
the political affairs of that country. e Emperor tendered to him the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State, which he accepted, and retained with great satisfac- 
tion to the Emperor until some urgent business recalled him home. 
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SKETCHES OF THE INTERIOR OF SEBASTOPOL, 


WE this week engrave four large Views of the strange aspect which the 
streets of Sebastopol have presented since the siege. 

In the first of these scenes, three of the Allied soldiers are seen in 
a drunken carouse, singing a song which has become very popular, the 
burden of which is “ No more trenches,” to the air of ‘ Des Lampions.” 
We regret that such scenes are but too often the concomitants of war ; 
and that in the moment of the flush of victory the soldier but too often 
forgets the dignity of his profession. 

The heap of ruins upon the opposite page—a large hospital—pre- 
sents a fearful picture of the destructive effects of shot and shell. 

In one of the pair of Views at pp. 468, 469, the right-hand foreground 
is strewed with pieces of column and cornice which the balls have dis- 
persed ; and the shattered arch and shaft alike attest the work of destruc- 
tion. The principal building in this view is the new Church, which has 
the cupola so common in Russian edifices. The adjoining tower is called 
by the French the Zour de la Marine. The life of the scene is a party 
of French troops taking down ammunition to their mortar-battery near 
Fort Nicholas. 

The second of these Views shows a principal street in Sebastopol, in 
which the public building upon the right, and the ordinary house upon 
the left, alike present a fragmentary ruin. 

The last three Sketches are from the pencil of our Special Artist, 
Mr. E. A. Goodall, who writes: “ My time during the last week has been 
taken up by making detail sketches of the principal public buildings for 
a large drawing of Sebastopol, which I shall forward from Constan- 
tinople.” 

"The Times Correspondent gives the following description of the scene of 
ruin and destruction on looking from the back of the Redan :— 

In front are the barracks, arsenal, and stores, their beautiful cut-stone fronts 
shattered in every direction, the roofs falling in, and the walls here and there 
blackened by fire. On the right the Malakoff rises in a commanding point, 
looking down on the dockyards, the hospital, and the magnificent basins for the 
large men-of-war, the intervening space occupied by ruined and smouldering 
houses. Looking to the left, the main part of the town stands on high ground, 
the streets straight, and imposing even in their present condition. The club- 
house, so often looked at with envy, stands on a beautiful spot overlooking the 
deep creek, and now shows inits blackened walls the effects of last night’s fire. 
The governor’s house has shared its fate, but as yet the well-known temple, a 
model of the Parthenon, stands entire, and is protected by sentries. Fort 
Nicholas still smoulders, and the houses in its neighbourhood are in a blaze. 
As yet the cathedral is untouched; around it are some lovely gardens, such a 
contrast to our dusty camp. The remnants of the bridges float about; and 
here and there the masts of the large vessels project above the water. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


JOHN DENT, ESQ., OF SUDELEY CASTLE, CO, GLOUCESTER. 
TuHIs much-respected gentleman died on the 8th 
inst., aged seventy-eight, having survived his 
brother William (of whom we gave a memoir) 
about a year. He was a justice of the peace, 
and served as High Sheriff of Worcestershire in 
1849-50. Inthe year 1837 Mr. John Dent, and 
his brother William, who were e in com- 
mercial pursuits in the city of Worcester, and had 
realised a large fortune, purchased from the late 
Duke of Buckingham the Castle of Sudeley, hav- 
ing previously acquired from Lord Rivers the bulk 
of the Sudeley estates, with the manors of Winch- 
comb and Sudeley. Subsequently Mr. Dent de- 
yoted considerable time and money to the resto- 
ration of this historically famous structure, and it 
now forms one of the chief ornaments of Glouces- 
tershire. Mr. Dent was eldest son of the late John 
Dent, of Worcester, merchant, and grandson of Lawrence Dent, of Yarm, 
co. York. He never married. His heir is, we believe, his nephew, John C. 
Dent, Esq., of Severn Bank, county Worcester, barrister-at-law. 


RICHARD HICKMAN, ESQ., J.P., D.L., &e. 
THis gentleman, whose decease occurred at his 
residence, Oldswinford, in the county.of Worcester, 
on the 5th ult., was second and eldest surviving 
son of the late Richard Hickman, of Oldswinford, 
Esq., by Martha, his wife, daughter of John Deve- 
reux, Esq., of Newtown. co. Montgomery, and 
grandson of Edward Hickman, Esq., of Oldswinford, 
by Anna Maria, his wife, daughter of Richard 
Greene, Esq., of Rolleston, co. Leicester. 

Mr. Hickman, the subject of this notice, was 
Captain of the Stourbridge troop of Worcestershire 
Yeo: , and an active magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant for the county of Worcester and Stafford. 
He was formerly a Lieutenant in the Royal Marines. 

Captain Hickman married, first, in 1815, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of — Boghurst, Esq., by whom he 
leaves a numerous issue. He married, secondly, a 
daughter of the Rey. George Frank Blakiston, D.D., by whom (who survives 
him) he has had no children, 


MRS. HODGETTS-FOLEY, OF PRESTWOOD, CO. STAFFORD. 
TuIs lady, whose decease occurred at Prestwood, 
co. Stafford, on Sunday, the 9th ult., was Charlotte 
Margaret, second daughter of the late Hon. John 
Gage, of Reigate-lodge, Hants, younger brother of 
Henry, third Viscount Gage, by Mary, his wife, 
only daughter and heiress of John Milbanke, Esq., 
by Mary, daughter and coheir of Charles, last 
Marquis of Northampton. Miss Charlotte Mar- 
garet Gage was married in 1825 to John Hodgetts 
Hodgetts-Foley, Esq., M.P., of Prestwood, second 
son of the Hon. Edward Foley, of Prestwood, and 
his wife, the heiress of the Hodgetts. Mrs. Hodgetts- 
Foley, by her marriage (Mr. Hodgetts-Foley sur- 
vives her), leayes issue an only son, Henry John 
Wentworth Hodgetts-Foley, who married, December, 1854, the Hon. Jane 
Francis Anne, second daughter of the late Lord Vivian. 


REAR-ADMIRAL PERCY. 

REAR-ADMIRAL the Hon. William Henry Percy, who died on the 5th inst., at the 
Earl of Beyerley’s residence, 8, Portman-square, after a protracted illness, was 
the fourth son of Algernon, first Earl of Beverley, and brother of George, 
the second and present Earl, and of the present Bishop of Carlisie. The Hon. 
William Henry Percy was born the 24th March, 1788, and entered the Navy 
as first-class volunteer, in May, 1801, on board the Zion, 64 guns; and in 
November of the following year was Midshipman on board the Medusa. In 
1814, early in the spring, he was appointed to the command of the Hermes, 
20 guns; which vessel, after having twenty-five men killed and twenty-four 
wounded in an unsuccessful attack on Fort Bowyer, Mobile, was set on fire and 
destroyed, to prevent her falling into the hands of the Americans. Captain 
Percy had under his orders at that time, besides his own ship, the Cznon, 20 
guns, and Sophie and Childers, 18 guns each. Of all blame in the loss of the 
Hermes he was, by a court-martial, honourably acquitted in June, 1815. In 
March, 1815, he arrived in England with despatches from Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, reporting the defeat of the army before New Orleans. Since that 
period he never held any nayal employment. He formerly represented Stam- 
ford in Parliament, and has been for many years past a Commissioner of the 
Excise. He was made a Lieutenant the 6th July, 1807; and became a Rear- 
Admiral (retired) the Ist October, 1846. He was never married. 


Wii1s.—Probate of the will of the Right Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Lord Viscount Hereford, M.A., Canon of Durham, was proyed in London under 
£9000 personalty. The Rey. John Fox, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, £25,000 personalty within the province of Canterbury. The Rey. 
Ralph Ord, Rector of Semley, Wilts, £70,000; aud has bequeathed £2400 to 
the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, for Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches and Chapels; and to the Bath General Hospital and Salisbury 
Hospital and Infirmary, £150 each. William Hoof, Esq., of Kensington, 
£100,000, Thomas Webb Hodgetts, Esq., of Hagley, Worcestershire, £35,000. 


Wotvxs Amonest Oxen.—The occupiers of a farm at Echau- 
brognes (Deux-Seyres) were awakened four nights ago by the bellowing of 
three oxen which had been left in a field ; and on going to the spot they saw 
that four wolves were attacking the animals. The noise they made caused the 
wolves to take to flight, and they returned home. But before long the wolves 
recommenced the attack on the oxen, and had —_ to be driven away. Some 
of the farm Jabourers remained on the watch uni 
surprised to find the dead body of a ine la agg a had been killed by one 
of the oxen running its hornzright into the 
authorities for the slaughter 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN DURING THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, OCT. 18. 


Month | Corrected Mean | ged Degree | Direction | Rain 
‘Tempe-| Tempera of Hu- of in 
ratureof ture 

Day. the Day. Average. | midity.| Wind. Inches. 

° ° Inches, 

Oct 542 | + 84 84 N.W. 0.10 

503 | — 038 70 N.W.&S.W] 0.00 

480 | — 24 87 CALM 0.00 

439 | — 63 92 N.W. 0.00 

475 | — 25 82 w.&N.w.] 0.08 

531 | + 34 91 |sE.&8E.| 0.38 

Bl: 505 | + 210 81 E.& N.E.| 0.00 
Note.—The sign + denotes above the average and the sign — below the average. The 


numbers in the seventh column are calculated on 
air is represented by 100. 

The reading of the barometer decreased from 29.60 inches at the begin- 
ning of the week to 29.57 inches by the 12th, increased to 29.65 inches by 
she 13th, decreased to 29.39 inches by the 15th, and increased to 29.85 
inches by the end of the week. The mean for the week, at the height 
of eighty-two feet above the level of the sea, was 29.63 inches. 

The mean temperature of the week was 49°6°—being 0°6° below the 
average value. 

The range of temperature during the week was 29:99, 

The mean daily range of temperature during the week was 16°8°. 

Rain fell during the week to the depth of nearly 6-10ths of an inch. 

The weather during the week was, for the most part, fine, and the sky 
about one. half covered with cloud. 

Lewisham, October 19, 1855. JAMES GLAISHER. 


Heaurn or Lonpoy.—During the week ending last Saturday 
the births of 1564 children were eaeered in London: of these, 793 were 
boys and 771 were girls—exceeding their averages of the ten corres- 
— weeks of the ten preceding years by 117 and 134 respectively. 

he deaths of 440 males and 430 females—in all 870 persons—were 
registered pe the week—being 225 below the corrected average 
mortality of London. Of 223 deaths caused by zymotic diseases 44 are 
due to cholera, 50 to scarlatina, 45 to ty. hus and other fevers, and 4 to 
cholera, Consumption was the cause o: fos deaths, apoplexy of 23, and 
bronchitis and pneumonia of 92. To diseases of the heart, &c.,42; to 
diseases of the digestive organs, 47; to diseases of the kidneys, &c., 13; 
to old age, 23; and to violence, cold, privation, and intemperance, 27 
deaths are attributed—1s of which are due to violence alone. 


Tue Recisrrations.—Mmpixsex.—At the registration just 
ended the total gain to the Conservatives on objections was 279. The 
new votes added to the register by both parties amount to about 750. On 
these the Conservatives have a considerable , partly in consequnce of 
the large number of new votes, added through the instrumentality of the 
Conservative Freehold Land Society, and partly owing to private exer- 
tions used this year to register Conservative electors in anticipation of a 
general election; but it would be im ible accurately to ascertain the 
whole gain without canvassing the whole of the new voters. 


Lonrpon Omnteuses.—It is said that a meeting of the London 
omnibus proprietors has been held in Hungerford-hall, for the perce 
of taking into consideration overtures which have been made to them by 
the “ Société du Crédit Mobilier,” for the purchase of their property and 
interest in their omnibuses, horses, and the entire establishments con- 
nected therewith. The discussion was very protracted, turning chiefly 
on the precise terms which ought to be accepted. Ultimately, it appeared 
to be the general feeling that the society should be required to pay £500 
for each omnibus with its horses, that sum to include the goodwill as 
well as the stock. There are, it is stated, 700 omnibuses plying on the 
different routes in and immediately around the metropolis; and if terms 
are agreed upon, the society contemplate working them upon the Paris 
system of “ correspondence,” by means of which a pret can pass 
from one vehicle to another with the same ticket, and for the same fare, 
to all parts of the capital. Should the society succeed in oo the 
omnibuses, they will, no doubt, turn their attention to the cabs. 

Tue Crysran Parace Horer.—On Wednesday last the assignees 
and mortgagees of this ab g offered it for sale at Garraway’s. The 
property was divided into four lots; the first, comprising the hotel, 
tavern, and grounds, of which the 


the supposition that the saturation of the 


urchaser would have to take a lease 
for ninety-six years, at a ground-rent of £225, was knocked down at 
£7100. The auctioneer declared the property bought in, the reserved 
price being £9000. The other lots were withdrawn. 


Srcessions rrom THE Caurcn or Exeuanp.—Cardinal Wiseman 
held an ordination on Sunday last, when he admitted two clergymen 
of the Church of England into the priesthood of the Church of Rome; 
namely, the Rey. William John Roberts, M.A., of Merton College, Ox- 
ford ; and Rey. John Hilary Dale, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
lately ae et of the Established Church in the diocese of New 
Zealand. Mr. Dale has been appointed priest of the new chapel of the 
“Angel Guardians” at Holloway, in connection with the missionary 
rectorate of Holloway. 


A Srormy Pracz-Mexzrine wv Finspury.—On Wednesday even- 
ing Mr. George og (oe concluded an address against the war in the 
British School-room, Cowper- street, Finsbury, with moving a resolution 
condemnatory of the continuance of the war, and calling upon the Go- 
vernment and the representatives of the people in Parliament to bring 
it to a speedy “ and honourable” conclusion. Mr. Taylor seconded the 
motion. Mr. Utting moved the following amendment :—“ That this 
meeting, believing the sentiments of the Peace party, as to-night ex- 
pounded, to be inimical to the best interests of this country, and their 
propositions calculated to lower the position of eee amongst the 
nations, hereby denounces emphatically their attempt to impose upon its 
common sense, rejects their resolution, and pronounces for a rigorous 
pat of the war until Russia shall be rendered powerless for 

ture aggression.” Mr. Howell seconded the amendment, and Mr. 
Washington Wilks supported the original motion. The latter was offer- 
ing some remarks derogatory to the character of Louis Napoleon, when 
he was received with such a storm of hisses that for several minutes he 
was not allowed to proceed. The chairman entreated the meeting to 
hear Mr. Wilks, but the greatest uproar prevailed every time that gentle- 
man attempted to speak. At length a motion was put as to whether he 
should be heard or not, and the affirmative was carried. After a few 
minutes engaged in an ineffectual struggle, however, he sat down. The 
chairman then put the amendment, and afterwards the original motion, 
and declared the resolution carried; but many persons were of opinion 
that the decision ought to have been the other way. 


A Mezetinc 1x Hype-parx.—Toward the end of last week large 
placards were posted on the hoardings about London, deploring the pre- 
sent high price of bread, setting ferth possible causes and certain 
remedies for the evil, and calling on the working-men of the metropolis 
to meet in “ Our Park ” on the next Sunday, for the purpose of giving ex- 
pression to their feelings on the subject, and taking measures for bringing 
about a change in so sad a state of affairs. Accordingly on Sunday, at 
about two o’clock, great numbers of persons were found to be wending 
their way towards the Park, where already assembled many not of 
the best order of society, and of those itinerant gentry who ply 
their various callings on such occasions. Until three o’clock no- 
thing of an unusual character occurred; but shortly after the 
hour named a movement towards the centre of the park gave 
indication of something exciting, and a rush from all parts to the 
point of attraction brought ether, ef a sudden, a crowd that con- 
tinually increased, until at last_as many as 5000 persons must have been 
assembled together, the majority of. them being of respectable appear- 
ance. All the available men of the police force, and those who otherwise 
would have been off mene’ for the day, were py oa about the park, in 
case their services should be required, but not the htest interference 
in the subsequent proceedings took place. Presently two immense rin, 
were formed, and a man of serious aspect made his way to one of the 
spaces thus made, and addressed the yple. He said he was a hard- 
anor 9 man; that it was no vain desire for popu that had 
induced him to leave his large family on the Sabbath for the 

urpose of meeting his fellows in Hyde-park; it was use he 

elieved he had it in his power to help his fellow-countrymen 
to a right understanding of the p for which they had 
assembled together. After two of the most plenteous harvests that 
ever blessed the earth bread was at famine prices. The war was set forth 
as the cause of this. It was no such thing. There was "game of corn 
in Turkey, which could be imported at 20s. a quarter, an Cg Russian 
corn, at 738. per quarter, was permitted to be brought over. The speaker 
had proceeded in this strain for upwards of an hour, when a counter- 
agitation seemed to be rising within twenty yards of the crowd which 
had gathered around him. A baker by trade was endeavouring to defend 
the corn-factors and landed proprietors, against whom his oppositionist 
had been inveighing; but the mob was in no humour to listen to the 
“ other side,” and a cry of “ Out with him !” having been raised, the baker 
was pushed, and dragged, and carried off in the direction of the Marble 
Arch. Two or three gentlemen interfered to defend the unfortunate 
man from the usage to which his boldness had subjected him, but he did 
not escape even then, and he would undoubtedly have received some 
rough treatment had not a body of police a peared to the rescue. Hight 
officers, surrounding the baker, trotted off with him at oe 
followed by an immense number of persons, among whom were those 
who appeared to be most bent on mischief: they ran on, following the 
baker and his guard towards A’ abe art and outside the park. Return- 
ing to the pg meri whose audience had been considerably thinned, he 
was found to be still holding forth. He continued to speak and to de- 
claim against “ the powers that be” until dusk, when he brought his 
harangue to a close. ; 


Wuittineton Crvs.—The new building in Arundel-street is 
rapidly essing : and, until it is ready for occcupation, the committee 
of the club have made arrangements for holding the usual drawing-room 
evenings at the ms’-hall, Great Queen-street; so that the mem- 
bers will not be deprived, during the ensuing season, of the enjoyment 
afforded by these pleasant and agreeable meetings. 


dealers ned 1d. less per quartern. 
price of bread, a correspondent of the Globe makes the following re- 
marks :—* Let the price of wheat be taken at 84s. a quarter, which is the 
seu at present; five bushels make one pag o flour, £2 2s. 6d.; say profit 
for miller, 15 per cent, 68. 6d.—£2 9s. One bag of flour makes 96 quartern 
loaves, which at 64d. each would yield £2 9s. Add to this, profit for 
baker, 15 per cent, 14d. each loaf, or 9s. on the whole, and the amount 
will be £2 18s. According to this calculation the price at which the loaf 
ought to be sold is 7d. The only question open to dispute appears 
bots whether 30 per cent is sufficiently remunerative for the millers and 
ers.” 


Tus Norrorx Grant.—Among the bail cases in the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, on Monday, appeared Hales, the Norfolk giant, and land- 
lord of the Craven Head public-house, in Drury-lane. The announce- 
ment attracted a crowded court to witness his début. The officer of the 
Whitecross-street prison, where Hales had been some time confined 
applied that he might stand at the corner of the court, as the box allotted 
to insolvents was not of sufficient dimensions for his accommodation. 

e Commissioner said he might stand where it was convenient. Hav- 
ing inspected the schedule, the Commissioner granted the application 
without a single question. 


Roszery or A Cuvren rm tue Crry.—On Monday thorning, at 
an early hour, it was discovered that a most daring robbery had been 
committed in the vestry-room of the parish church of St. Giles Without, 
Cripplegate, by some expert thieves, who had entered by an opening in the 
A ito They had apparently examined the safe and its contents, and 
succeeded in taking away the gold and silver there deposited, which, 
however, was not a very considerable sum. Several of the drawers in 
the vestry had been “ prised” or forced with a lever. The thieves, havin 
been defeated in obtainin, any important amount of Paiet, then force 
the door from the vestry leading into the church, and attempted to force 
the contribution-box and the plate-chest, which resisted their efforts, for 
the contents remain secure. Being thus foiled, it appears that they then 
opened the closet containing the “ tent” or “ sacramental” wine. This, 
it appears, was not enough, as eg left the bottle mene the floor, 
and the glass they had used partially filled, standing beside it, only a 
small portion haying been used from the bottle. 


Ropsine Samors.—There are at present a large number of the 
swell mob actively engaged in the neighbourhood of the various ship- 
ing-offices in London victimising sailors, and on various pretences ro 
ing them of their hard-earned Nan os On Tuesday the carpenter’ of 
the ship Grempian, from Callao, a foreigner, received between £60 and £70 
at one of the shipping-oflices, and on leaving was foolishly induced by 
two well-dressed men to enter a public-house in the neighbourhood. The 
old practice of making#’a bargain was adopted—the one party pretendin, 

to offer gold-dust for sale, and the other not agreeing to the terms. 
quarrel appeared to arise,and the seaman was invited to interfere, with 
a promise of £4 or £5 for his trouble if he could effect the purchase of 
the gold. This he foolishly agreed to, and paid down to one of these 
rogues £47, with which he very speedily decamped, leaving the unfor- 
tunate sailor minus his money as well as the gold-dust. 


A Dancerovus Fie in Sovrnwarx.—Between three and four 
on Wednesday a fire broke out at the Green Man public-house, Green- 
street, Southwark. Before the inmates could be awakened the flames had 
taken possession of the staircase, and made escape by its means impos- 
sible. The inmates made for the windows, threw up the sashes, and com- 
menced calling loudly for help. The police-constable went for the fire- 
escape from the Surrey Chapel station, but so dense was the smoke that 
every person in the house was nearly stifled. Mr. Halliwell, the land- 
lord, jumped out of the window. When the escape arrived the conductor 
was informed that two other persons were in one of the top rooms. The 
man at once ascended, and found Miss Sophia Sutton, niece of Mr. Halli- 
so jumped from the bed-room into the yar. A lodger, named 
Wilkinson, who had taken refuge on the roof of the Church-street Sun- 
day school, was severely burnt. Mr. Halliwell, Miss Sophia Sutton, and 
the lodger Wilkinson were conveyed to St. Thomas’s Hospital most 
frightfully burnt, and so severely injured that little hope is entertained 
of their recovery. The firemen were unable to subdue the flames till 
the house was comletely gutted. 

Ticket-or-LeAvE Men.—At the adjourned Middlesex Sessions, 
last Monday, James Trelawney and George Williams, two ticket-of-leave 
convicts, were charged with burglary. Trelawney was sentenced at the 
Old Bailey, in 1851, to ten years’ transportation for burglary, and he was 
liberated on the 2nd of last month. On the 22nd he and illiams got into 
a house in Store-street, Bedford-square, and were detected in preparing to 
carry off a large quantity of property. The Assistant-Judge said it was 
almost beyond belief that tlieorists should continue to act in positive 
opposition to the practical «xperience of the working of the ticket-of- 
leave system. Its results were of the most mischievous kind. Take the 
case of the prisoner Trelawncy as an instance—he was a notorious thief, 
and jin 1851 he was convicted as a burglar, and sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. On the 2nd of last month he was set at liberty on a 
ticket of leave, and in less than three weeks afterwards he was found in 
the company of a known companion of thieves, breaking into a house, and, 
when detected, making a savage assault on the landlady. In one case 
which came before him a man was found, two days after he had been libe- 
rated on ticket of leave, teaching a boy of 15 the art of picking pockets. 
Such was the result of letting these men go at large; they were turned 
loose on the town, with sums of money in their pockets, on condition 
that they returned to their fo: mer place of residence, where they joined 
their old companions in crime, and began their career again. owever 
he might differ from other authorities on the system itself, he thought 
they would all agree that when these men abused the leniency which had 
been shown them, and returned to their eld habits, they should be severely 
punished. He should sentence Trelawney to seven ogee gegar servitude; 
and if the authorities thought fit to reduce that term and again set him 
at liberty, that lay with them. The Court, in the discharge of its duty, 
considered this was the term of punishment the case merited. _ As to, Wil- 
own: Pr would be remanded for further inquiry as to his previous 
character. 


Tue Tenant Leacue.—The members and friends of the Irish 
Tenant League held a ger pe at the League-rooms, in Dublin, on 
Tuesday, for the purpose of adopting an address to the people, and of 
considering the steps to be taken for a more active and vigorous promo- 


tion of the Tenant-right cause hereafter. There was a large muster, from 
almost every part of the couniry, of the men who have taken the most 
active part in the former proceedings of the League. A warm disc 


which was kept up from twelve o’clock until near four, preceded the pub- 
lic meeting, for the purpose of deciding on the address, the point which 
chiefly created a division being a recommendation that the League should 
ya « broader ground of operations than mere Tenant-right, and should 
deal with other public grievances that might arise, but more especially 
with the Chureh question. 


Tux New Szsastoror.—The Russian Government would almost 
appear to have been governed by a presentiment of the fall of Sebastopol, and 
has therefore provided for its navy, in the event of a defeat, a refuge which 
would be inaccessible to the enemy’s vessels. It is certain that the Bug is not 
of asufficient depth to allow the passage of vessels of any great to’ to Nico- 
laieff, and that river is only navigable for ships of war to a pout named 
Glubokoe, which lies at a considerable distance to the south of Nicolaieff. If 
Nicolaieff be inaccessible to the vessels of an enemy approaching from the 
sea, it is no less in direct communication with the Euxine, and can 
dispatch thither the largest hulls that are launched from its dockyards. The 
Bug is deep enough even at Nicolaieff to carry vessels of that description 
before they tobe received their armament. The vessels launched at Ni 
are neither armed nor equipped until they arrive at Glubokoe. At the latter 
point the river is deep; but, owing to the existence of sandbanks at its mouth, 
it is customary to transport the ships full rigged and armed to the Black Sea on& 


species of raft. The Russians employ the same method on the Neva, in trans- 
g to Cronstadt the vessels constructed at St. Petersburg. It is, therefore, 
evident, in the event of the Allies taking to-morrow their ure from the 


Black Sea, that on the morrow a Russian fleet, armed and ready to engage & 
less powerful navy, would appear in the Euxine, to the great astonishment of 
those who are under the impression of having annihilated the Buseian navy io 
the port of Sebastopol. It is, therefore, certain that, unless the victorious 
Powers adopt certain measures, the Russian Government will possess 
on the establishment of peace a navy no less powerful than the 
one it has lost, and one no less menacing to the Turkish em- 
icolaieff. That town can 
g. This disem- 


on the other hand, a distance of only five porn separates that town from 
and thus a ) de main, 
taken at a favourable moment, might be successful.— nel, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


From her Majesty’s Scottish dominions to her isles in the Channel there 
ja but one feeling ; and it is interesting to note how, at those two distant 
localitics, such feeling has just taken a different form of demonstration. 
At Glasgow there has been a magnificent gathering in honour of the 
success of our arms in the Crimea; and for the sake of the good cause 
which brought the guests together, and in consideration of the genial and 
rational character of most of the speeches, one is content to forget that 
the gentleman whom Mr. Disraeli described as “ Mr. Wordy, who wrote a 
book in twenty volumes to prove that Providence was always on the side 
of the Tories,’ made divers remarks of no very great wisdom or appro- 
priateness. The cup was raised, and the shout went up, in triumph for 
the victory of Right over Wrong. In Jersey—usually so tranquil—the 
vulgar, mischievous, and brutal writings of certain of the French refugees 
to whom we have given shelter—and who repay the protection of Queen 
Victoria by calling, from their place of safety, to assassins, bidding them 
murder the Sovereign of France, or any other Monarch upon whom they 
can lay their hands—have excited the indignation of the loyal islanders ; 
and a great meeting has been held to protest against the insults to our 
Queen, and the treason against the Emperor of the French. It is not 
improbable that the Home Secretary may endorse the resolutions of this 
meeting. It was gratifying to observe that M. Lemoine, one of the 
ablest of the exiled journalists of Paris, insisted on disclaiming any share 
in the ruffianism of the Reds. 

A meeting of a less satisfactory kind has been held in Hyde-park, and 
may be renewed. It is not surprising that the high price of provisions, 
and a knowledge that at this moment the French Government is inter- 
fering to procure cheap food for the Parisian, while the Londoner is left 
to endure the fluctuations of the food market, should have induced a 
spirit of repining and discontent among the classes most affected by the 
present state of things. Accordingly, a “ Bread Meeting ” has been held, 
and the speakers have adduced the rough hard facts which strike them- 
gelves and their order, with a natural but deplorable “ignoring” of the 
principles of economy upon which circumstances, apparently anomalous, 
and certainly painful, are explained, and shown to beinevitable. One 
cannot hope to make an uninformed man comprehend why, after the 
most splendid of harvests, bread may be dear, and yet the miller and baker 
not deserve the lamp-post ; but his bewilderment must not be treated with 
levity, or his murmurings with roughness. He must be met kindly; and 
it might not be amiss if, instead of talking of police interference, any two 
or three public men in whom the people have confidence would give the 
pheasants a holiday, and attend one of these gatherings with some words 
of sense and ho, efulness. If the masses cannot understand political 
economy, they can perfectly well understand sympathy and encouragement. 

Incessant railway accidents, and verdicts which do not touch the real 
offenders, the parsimonious, careless, or obstinate directors of lines, continue 
to make the traveller tremble, and render everybody else indignant On 
one line the latest of these inquiries shows that one of the most important 
duties, one on which the safety of a whole train depends, was entrusted to 
a boy of fourteen, who, moreover, had been two years in the service of 
the company. I was looking over a file of American papers lately, 
and I observed an indignant article directed against the managers of 
the New Jersey line, in consequence of a fearful accident, arising from 
wilful neglect. The journalist spoke energetically against the system 
which allowed impunity to the “ rich and respectable,” and added—I wish 
he had spoken truthfully—‘ In England, directors of railways have been 
committed to gaol for a term for similar offences.” It is not so, unluckily. 
We send sometimes a pointsman,or a station-master, or some over- 
worked, unskilful, or underpaid subordinate to prison, but the idea of 
taking a director from his mahogany and port wine, and punishing him 
for being an accomplice in slaying his fellows—not we. I followed 
up the American case, and I find that the New Jersey men escaped, just 
as directors do here; but I am glad to think that the fiery comment of 
the American editor upon the working of the “ model institutions » 
would be unjust were it applied to our own. “ The fountains of jus- 
tice have been poisoned by the money of these public offenders. Not 
less than 250,000 dollars is annually paid to the State by the manage- 
ment. It is a bribe, and the people and the ministers of the law are 
silent, The jury at Burlington were faithful to their compact ; they 
uttered not a word of complaint of their masters.” Our fountains of 
justice are poisoned simply by the conventions of “ respectability ” and 
routine. I may as well, while on the subject,add an American magis- 
trate’s testimony to the working of another of the institutions of the 
States :—Alderman Briggs said, “ Our police system acts thus—the guilty 
always escape, the innocent are dragged into court and sent to prison.” 

The subject of Reformatory Institutions is, we must all rejoice to see, 
exciting much attention, and the visit of M.de Metz, who founded the 
Mettray system, and has been giving at Bristol most interesting explana- 
tions of the Continental experiments upon the subject, reminds me of a 
conversation I had, a short time ago, with a gentleman who had been 
visiting and minutely examining the institution at Mettray, which is near 
Tours. His report was exceedingly favourable, and his judgment was 
formed, not merely upon the pleasing spectacle of a mass of lads, uni- 
formly dressed, and learning in subordination and harmony, but upon 
inquiries into the character and results of the system. Juvenile offenders 
are taken from the age of five, when a poor child can have been but a tool 
in the hands of others, up to the age when a hardened lad is supposed to 
be almost incurable; and the treatment is very stringent, while very just. 
The system is so far military that the lads form in lines, move to a march» 
and act on signals ; but the coercion is slight, except when actual punish- 
ment isapplied. There are no barred gates, and the inmates of the insti- 
tution cannot be called prisoners. They are taught trades, as in a species 
of plebeian college ; and, when they are fit to be employed, situations are 
found for them; and, if they are thrown out of these, they are, under cer- 
tain restrictions, received back to Mettray until new occupation can be 
procured. When they offend, they are tried by a jury of their fellows. 
The punishments are graduated, and various; there is no flogging, 
but there is a lowered diet, a solitary cell, and even a dark cell for 
the heaviest offences. Under this system the youth is weaned from 
his bad habits by having good ones taught him, and by encou- 
ragement to distinguish himself; and the emulative principle 
is advantageously brought into play—a stimulus which has been 
too much lost sight of in England. I think that a careful study 
of the Mettray system would assist some of our own éducational ex- 
perimentalisers to some new and useful ideas, and every step in this 
science is of incalculable value to society—the man who discovers a single 
sound theory of tuition is a far greater man than the discoverer of ten 
new planets. At York, in Dorsetshire, in Devizes, and elsewhere, the 
subject is being taken up in practical earnest. 

And if we cannot all at once reform the youth of England, we may at 
least protect the babies of England against the greedy and vulgar specu- 
lators who seek to profit by the mingled vanity and cupidity of a low class 
of mothers. The Baby-Show abomination ought to be suppressed by 
police interference, as any other assemblage for a cruel, immoral, or 
Offensive purpose would be. One need not speak of the impurity and 
ribaldry which must be generated by the character of the competition in 
question, or of the coarseness of mind of the women who can submit their 
infants to be stripped, weighed, handled, and generally inspected, as if they 
were animals for sale, and whose fatness, firmness, and healthmess made 
them valuable. Nor need one remark upon the exceeding profanity of the 
affair, or the adjudging a prize to the handiwork of Providence—to the 
best-looking casket of a soul. I merely ask that the poor children may 
not be exposed to the cruelties incident to these shows, to the crowd, 
noise, and excitement of the earlier scenes, and then to the violence of 


“ frantic and disappointed mothers (so runs the last report) who held 
out the screeching babes at arms’ length, vociferating for justice, and 
behaving like incensed viragos.” One meeting may have more or less of 
these outrages than another, but the idea is intrinsically vicious, and founded 
upon knowledge of the worst part of human nature, and in the working out 
it is indecent andcruel. The respectable part of the press is speaking out 
indignantly on the subject, and I hope that the police will speedily receive 
instructions. No licensed victualler getting up or abetting such a show 
should be able to obtain a renewal of his license. 

What shall be said of vulgar offenders, when the Lord Ernest Vane, or 
Vane-Tempest, comes into a criminal court, charged with indecency, 
ruffianism, and cowardice, and proved to be guilty of all three? Whata 
fortunate thing for his Lordship that he lives in a country where we 
seldom or never punish people of condition. In France, for any one of the 
offences—especially the indelicate intrusion into the dressing-room of 
female artists—he would assuredly have been sent to gaol. In England, 
for completing a series of outrages by declaring his intention to murder, 
by hurling his victim down-stairs, and then striking him in the face while 
on the ground, a small portion of the pay which the nation hands to Lord 
Ernest is confiscated—something under the price of a dozen of champagne 
—and his connection, our Commander-in-Chief, permits him to exchange 
from the Second Life Guards to the Fourth Light Dragoons, that he may 
go out and share the honours of the heroes of the Crimea. That his out- 
rages were committed at Windsor, under the very palace of his Sovereign, 
is scarcely an aggravation, amid so much that is dirty and ferocious; and 
so the military authorities appear to have thought, from taking no notice 
of the circumstance. “O quel bonheur d’étre Milord!” as a French song 
goes. 

The Worcestershire justices were men of another kind than that of the 
Windsor magistrates, who showed so proper an awe of nobility, and who 
have since written letters abusing the victim, not the criminal. In Wor- 
cestershire “ stubborn justice (justices’ justice) takes her course,” at least 
when a peasant is the offender. Everybody remembers the sentence that 
was passed upon the poor man who reaped his own hand ful of corn one 
Sunday morning, and everybody noticed how very lightly the plea was 
held that the poor man’s corn might have spoiled if not garnered; while 
in the case of the two labourers who begged half a day to see a review, 
and were sent to prison for taking it, this assertion, made on behalf of 
the rich farmer’s crop, was considered as justifying the incarceration. 
Now we have had a third thing to notice—namely, that the Home Secre- 
tary having upset the Worcestershire conviction, and severely rebuked the 
justices, they rebel, in the very spirit of their prototype, Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy, and one of them rebukes the authorities, and declares that the 
conviction was right. “ Nay, if thou art joking wi’ a Deputy-Lieutenant, 
down wi’ thee!” 

The Jews are to be allowed to slaughter their animals in their own way, 
the Animals’ Friend Society notwithstanding. Sir Peter Laurie decides 
that the mode adopted by the Hebrew butchers is not cruel, and has 
been in use 3000 years, and is the mode Christian butchers adopt with 
pigs, calves, and sheep (Mr. Forster, the Animals’ Friend, denies this) ; 
and that, if he stopped it, all butchers would be obliged to shut up shop, 
unless they took some other means of slaying. Four reasons—physical, 
historical, conventional, and commercial—and every one of them sound 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. Gladstone has at length been heard of, but not in connection with 
the war. He has been delivering, at Hawarden, a lecture upon our colo- 
nial system, and has enunciated many very wholesome truths in reference 
to the method in which England should deal with what are still called her 
“(dependencies.” Mr. Gladstone takes the most advanced view of the 
subject, and contends that the most advantageous course which we can 
adopt is to allow the utmost freedom of action to the colonies. One re- 
mark in reference to the old Greek colonists was strikingly put. ‘“ The 
Greeks,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ were the first and probably the best colo- 
nisers, for they might almost be said to carry their colonies with them.” 
Mr. Gladstone introduced no allusion to the alleged coalition said to have 
been proposed between himself, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Disraeli—a combina- 
tion which the Conservative organs indignantly repudiate. But perhaps 
the three Pacificos “may come together without knowing it” when 
Parliament reassembles. 


Tue Niagara Suspension Brioce.—The railroad suspension 
bridge at Niagara Falls is so massive and solid a structure, that a sight of it 
instantly robs one of all thought of fear in crossing it. Not the least jar or 
motion is perceptible to those seated in the cars, although outsiders, by watching 
the passing train, may see the bridge yield a little under the tremendous weight. 
Many passengers, on arriving at the bridge, get out and walk, thinking 
it safer. In such case they take the carriage-track underneath. But they 
seldom get more than half way over before the tram comes thundering over 
their heads, so that in case of a fall they would go to the bottom together.— 
Niagara Democrat. 


Tur Sxsastorot Crasr.—A despatch from Lord Panmure an- 
nounces that, “to mark her high sense” of the heroic bravery and endurance 
of the troops throughout the long period of the siege, her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to direct that a clasp shall be given for Sebastopol, and that 
the word shall be inscribed, and for the future borne, on the colvurs of all regi- 
ments who haye served in the trenches. Without any extravagance of expres- 
sion, I may assert that this announcement has given the deepest and most 
universal dissatisfaction to both officers and men. After an ordeal of labour and 
suffering without parallel in the history of modern warfare, all ranks who had 
shared in it expected that a separate and distinctive decoration would have been 
awarded for the siege—not a trumpery and meaningless medal, but a 
cross, or some similar badge, of a design and material the first glimpse of 
which would have pointed out the wearer as one of the heroic company 
who had achieved the capture of the best-defended stronghold of modern 
times. When I remind your readers that the besiegers have fought five sepa- 
rate engagements—not to mention the almost nightly sorties—every one of 
which equalled, and the lest two of them surpassed, in deadly struggle any of 
the general actions gained in open field, this expectation of a distinct decora- 
tion will not be thought unreasonable. On the 25th of October they met and 
repelled a sallying party of the besieged nearly 30,000 strong; on the 22nd of 
March another similar achievement was performed ; on the 7th of June the 
Quarries were taken, after the toughest fight of which the trenches had up till 
that time been the scene; on the memorable 18th of the same month occurred 
the tragedy of the Redan ; and, finally, on the 8th of September, they fought 
for four long hours—all the world knows how. For these five engagements, 
and the thousand minor dangers and toils of an eleyen months’ siege, the reward 
is to be a clasp !—Letter from the Camp. 


A Damrzr ror ovr Otp Focrrs.—‘ Do not suppose that I 
hold youth is genius; all that I say is that genius, when young, is divine. Why, 
the greatest captains of ancient and modern times both conquered Italy at 25! 
Youth, extreme youth, overthrew the Persian empire. Don John of Austria 
won Lepanto at 25—the greatest battle of modern time; had it not been for the 
jealousy of Philip, the next year he would have been Emperor of Mauritania. 
Gaston de Foix was only 22 when he stood a victor on the plain of Ravenna. 
Every one remembers Condé and Rocroy at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus 
died at 88. Look at his captains—that wonderful Duke of Weimar, only 36 when 
he died. Banér himself, after all his miracles, died at 45. Cortes was little 
more than 30 when he gazed upon the golden cupolas of Mexico. When 
Maurice of Saxony died at 32 all Europe acknowledged the loss of the 

eatest captain and the profoundest statesman of the age. Then there is 
Nelson, Clive —but these are warriors, and perhaps you may think 
there are ater things than war. I do not. I worship the Lord 
of Hosts. ut take the most illustrious achievements of civil pru- 
dence. Innocent III., the greatest of the Popes, was the despot of Christen- 
dom at 37. John de Medici was a Cardinal at 15, and, Guicciardini tells us, 
baffled with his craft Ferdinand of Aragon himself. He was Pope as Leo X. at 
37. Luther robbed even him of his richest province at 35. Take Ignatius 
Loyola and John Wesley—they worked with young brains. Ignatius was only 
80 when he made his pilgrimage and wrote the ‘Spiritual Exercises.” Pascal 
wrote a great work at 16 (the greatest of Frenchmen), and died at 37. Ah! 
that fatal 37, which reminds me of Byron—greater even as a man than a writer. 
Was it experience that guided the pencil of Raphael when he painted the palaces 
of Rome? He died at 37. Richelieu was Secre' of State at 81. Well, 
then, there are Bolingbroke and Pitt, both Ministers before other men leave off 
cricket. Grotius was in practice at 17, and Attorney-General at 24. And Ac- 
quaviva—Acquaviva was General of the Jesuits, ruled every Cabinet in Europe, 
and colonised America before he was 37. What a career! the secret sway of 
Europe! That was indeed a position! But it is needless to multiply instances. 
The history of heroes is the history of youth.”—Disraeli’s * Coningsby.” 

Apples are remarkably low in price in New York. A very fair 


fall pippin is selling at the rate of one dollar per bushel, and at wholesale at one 
dollar and a half to two dollars per barrel. 


MUSIC, 


Kipperminster FestivAu.—A handsome and spacious music- 
hall having been newly erected in this town, its opening was inaugurated 
by a Musical Festival held on Tuesday and Wednesday last. The profits 
are to be in aid of the erection of the organ, and “ for the establishment 
of cheap concerts for all classes”—a most laudable object, and worthy of 
every encouragement. The organ, built by Hill, cost £800, and is a noble 
instrument. Lord Ward, who has extensive property in the neighbour- 
hood, was president of the festival ; and the list of vice-presidents com- 
prised the most distinguished noblemen and gentlemen of the county. The 
principal singers were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Weiss, and Herr Reichardt. The orchestra, chiefly selected from the 
Royal Italian Opera, was led by Sainton. On Tuesday morning the per- 
formance consisted of Haydn’s “ Creation,” and Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ;” 
and in the evening there was a miscellaneous concert. On Wednesday 
the “ Messiah” was performed in the morning; and a ball in the evening 
concluded the festival. The musical performances were very satisfactory, 
and greatly applauded by crowded audiences, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


In TROVATORE ; Opera tragica. Poesia diS. CAMMARANO; Musica di 
G. VERDI. Boosey and Sons. 

L’EToILE pu Norp; Opéra comique. Paroles de M. Scrine; musique 
de G. MEYEBEER. Paris: Brandus and Co.; London: Cramer and Co. 
The two latest great works of the lyrical drama, which divided the ad- 
miration of our musical public during last season at the Royal Italian 
Opera, have been made accessible to amateurs by means of the elegant 
editions, published in London aud Paris, of which the above are the titles. 
It is not our purpose to enter into criticisms on works which most 
musical people have already heard on the stage, and which we fully 
described at the time of their production at Covent Garden; but 
we wish to recommend them, in their published form, to 
the attention of our readers. Those who, in the theatre, were delighted 
with their musical beauties and dramatic effects will derive an additional 
pleasure from their perusal, and from their performance, round the piano- 
forte, in the domestic and social eircle. In this way they will not only 
derive agreeable reminiscences of the impressions they received at the 
Opera-house, but they will obtain a clear comprehension of the means by 
which those impressions were made—of the mechanism (as it may be 
called) of the musician’s art—of the constructive skill which has given 
form and symmetry to his ideas—and of the peculiar features of melody 
and harmony which constitute his style. Itis thus that we gain the 
most valuable lessons in musical composition. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that it is to the professional student only that such lessons are 
profitable. The amateur who cultivates music as an elegant accomplish- 
ment is incapable of enjoying its highest pleasures while he is ignorant of 
its principles as an art. It is another mistake to say that the amateur 
ought not to attempt music of a high order, because he cannot emulate 
its execution in public by great performers. Such abstinence would 
reduce our Musique de Société to a very low ebb. Presumptuous dis- 
play is, of course, to be avoided; and no lady of sense and modesty 
will ever think of making herself ridiculous in society by murdering 
the brilliant bravuras of a Grisi or a Bosio. But every opera of real 
merit contains many beauties which do not depend on vocal power or 
executive dexterity; and such things will always please when sung 
(imperfectly though it may be) with taste, expression, and unaffected 
simplicity. Used thus discreetly, the scores of even such difficult operag 
as the “ Trovatore” and the “ Etoile du Nord ” may be made (and are 
often made) productive, in the drawing-room, of great and legitimate 

pleasure. 

There is no similarity between the styles of Verdi and of Meyer- 
beer; but it does not follow that, because they are dissimilar, one of 
them must be bad. This cannot be, in the face of the undoubted fact that 
these two masters divide between them the sovereignty of the lyric stage. 
It has been too customary among musical critics to depreciate the Italian 
composer. The epithets shallow, noisy, commonplace, and so forth, 
have been so often repeated in connection with his music, that they have 
become a kind of cant, applied indiscriminately to every thing he has 
written. In the earliest of his numerous works (though even they must 
have had many beauties, otherwise how could their popularity havespread 
over all Europe?) there was room for such criticisms. Verdi, like many 
of his countrymen, was not highly educated, and his lack of scholarship 
was sufficiently apparent in his scores. But Verdi, during his long career, 
has necessarily been educating himself by the practice of his art; and re- 
marks perfectly just as regards the “ Lombardi” or “ Ernani” are no 
longer applicable to the “ Trovatore” or the “ Vépres Siciliennes.” It is 
impossible to examine the score before us—to observe the construction of 
the long and highly-wrought concerted scenes, the richness and variety of 
the harmonies, and the boldness and power of the modulations—without 
being convinced that Verdi is a skilful artist as well as a man of genius. 

Meyerbeer, onjthe other hand, received in his youth a thorough German 
education. In precocity of genius he resembled Mozart, and, at nine years 
old, was reckoned one of the best pianists in Berlin. His studies were 
conducted by the celebrated Abbé Vogler, the most profound contrapuntist 
of his time; and his most intimate friend and fellow-student was the 
author of the “ Freischiitz.” His earliest essays in composition were 
ecclesiastical pieces ; and, when he began to write for the stage, he failed 
from the scholastic elaborateness of his style. Profitingby the lesson thus 
learned from experience, he resolved to go to Italy in order to study melody. 
How he succeeded he showed by his charming “ Crociato in Egitto,” an opera 
which divided the applause of Europe with the masterpieces of Rossini, 
then in the zenith of his fame. But Meyerbeer himself was not satisfied ; 
and when, after an interval of several years, he again came before the 
world with his ‘ Robert le Diable,” he evinced an originality and indi- 
yiduality of style more and more strikingly developed in his succeeding 
operas—the “ Huguenots,” the “ Prophéte,” and the “ Etoile du Nord.” 
Many critics place this last above all his other works ; at all events it is 
the most strongly marked with his peculiarities. Of all his works it is 
the most difficult to perform, and the hardest to understand. Were even 
an able musician, without having heard it on the stage, to sit down to the 
score, it would at first be asa sealed book to him; he would 
be lost amid its strange rhythms, its chromatic harmonies, 
and enharmonic modulations. But with further acquaintance the darkness 
is dispelled; what was obscure becomes clear; what was crude and rugged 
becomes smooth and grateful. On every repetition we discover some fresh 
beauty, some happy thought, some fine trait of genius; and (as is the case 
with all works of the highest order of art) the endless succession of 
such discoveries is one of the greatest sources of our pleasure. 

In this respect, certainly, the music of Verdi is not comparable to that 
of Meyerbeer. His beauties are less recondite; they lie more upon the 
suface, and are mingled with much that is trite and familiar. His scores, 
therefore, neither demand so much study, nor repay it with so rich a har- 
vest. But Verdi, notwithstanding the length of his career, and the num- 
ber of his productions, seems still to be ina state of progress. On his 
latest works his reputation will rest; and to them, we believe, the next 
age will assign a higher place than has been awarded by the general voice 
of contemporary criticism. 


Cupa AND THE AmeErIcANs.—The Powerful, 84, Captain Massie, 
sailed on Sunday for the West Indian and North American station. In reference 
to the augmentation of the squadron on this station, the Hampshire Telegraph 
states :—* The Powerful, 94, is ordered to Jamaica; and the Cornwallis, 60, 
Pembroke, 60, and Rosamond, 6, to go to Bermuda. It is rumoured that this 
movement is in consequence of the American Government haying replied to 
some communications made to them by the British Government on the subject 
of Cuba in a tone insulting to this country in the highest possible degree. The 
American Government bids the English Government to beware what they are 
about; tells them that Enginnd has its hands full already; and that, in defiance 
of England’s interference with them, they will do what they please as to Cuba.” 


Tur Ancio-Frencn Commisston.—The following is a list of the 
mombers of the Anglo-French Commission sitting in Sebastopol :—French : 
Mazure, General d’Artillerie ; Feldstratie, Capitaine du Genie; Laurent, L ieu- 
tenant de Vaisseau ; Cacoza, Capitan d’Artillerie; Goutier, Adjoint 4 1’Inten- 
dance; De Calac, Capitaine d’Artillerie ; Cadunet, Chef de Bataillon du Genie ; 
Genoux de la Coche, Capitaine de Frégate; La Cabriniere, Sous-intendant. 
English: Captain Drummond, R.N. ; Brigadier-General Dupuis, R.A. ; Major 
Staunton, R.E.; Commander F. Martin, R.N.; Assistant Commissary-General 
Crookshank ; Captain Shaw, R.A. ; A. Rumble, S.; Lieutenant Buller, R.N.; 
Captain Montagu, R.E.; Assistant Commissary-General Lundy; Captain 
Dickson, R.A.; A. W. Johnson, Secretary to the Commission. 


The inside of the Cathedral of Bale (built from 1010 to 1019, by 
the Emperor Henry the Second) is being restored on a large scale. ; 

Indications of gold have been discovered in French Guiana. 
Specimens of the ore have been brought to Cayenne, and they have been found 


to yield 80 per cent of gold and 10 of silver. 


“he plague of flies and insects has infested the Channel Islands, 
In Jersey whole acres of cabbages have been eaten by the caterpillar. 
Parliamentary Session in Piedmont is to commence on the 
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THE THEATRES, §e. 


Haywarxer.—A new comedy in two acts, entitled “The Little 
Treasure,” by A. Harris, Esq., has been completely and deservedly success- 
ful. Derived from a French piece called “La Joueuse dela Maison,” it has 
some traces of manners not altogether in accordance with our own, but in 
the main it is anglicised ably, and there are points of nature in it which 
belong alike to all countries. Gertrude (Miss Blanche Fane) is half an 
orphan, for she has never known a father, and always resided with her 
mother, Lady Howard (Miss Swanborough), and her grandmother, 
Mrs. Meddleton (Mrs. Poynter). Nevertheless, her father is living, 
—in Italy, as pretended by the two maternal ladies, but really in May- 
fair,as a gay bachelor. In fact, husband and wife had been separated for 
twelve years, owing to the interference of Mrs. Meddleton. At length 
poor Gertrude learns these facts from her cousin, Captain Walter Mayden- 
dlush (Mr. Buckstone), who has lately returned from his travels without 
haying got rid of his constitutional shyness. She soon finds that she can 
“ rule his spirit” by her own determination, and conceives a plan for 
bringing her parents together by rendering their joint consent necessary 
to her own marriage. She makes love to Jalter, and succeeds 
in effecting her object. For this purpose,she ventures on a clandestine 
visit to her father, whom she finds in the company of his fast friends. 
With one of these he is under the necessity of engaging in a duel, in 
defence of his wife’s reputation, whom the frivolous witling had in- 
cautiously spoken of with disrespect. The scene with the father is 
touching, and the duel becomes the ultimate means of reconciliation 
with her mother. Miss Blanche Fane has one of those indefatigable 
parts which make the actress the heroine of a play; and all 
the situations are dependent on her voluntary activity. Her 
abandon and naiveté are charming; and this little piece is composed 
of a series of truly delicious scenes, in which this young lady is the 
principal agent. Mr. Howe, too, as Sir Charles Howard, the husband, 
acted with a sensibility which was really affecting in its truthfulness and 
its tenderness. Mr. Buckstone, as the modest cousin, was at home in his 
part, which was indeed admirably ‘adapted to his style. Miss Swan- 
borough was exquisite in the offended wife; and Mrs. Poynter, as the 
proud and irascible old lady, acted with discrimination as well as force. 
Indeed, we have seldom seen a play so perfectly appointed, so fitly adapted 
for the performers, and so responsive to their efforts—rewarding those of 
the humblest as well as of the more ambitious characters with ever-ready 
success. 


Cremorne Garprens.—The season, which has exceeded the half- 
year by a fortnight, has just terminated at this place of amusement, With 
the exception, perhaps, of the Great Exhibition year, the season of 1855 
has been the most fortunate that this establishment can boast of. The 
floricultural and other fétes, especially the celebrated Wellington Féte, 
which enabled Mr. Simpson to contribute £1100 to the Wellington 
College Fund, were very successful. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Wits the “bay and corn” meeting, which occupies the whole of next 
week, the Newmarket season comes toanend. The Criterion Stakes has 
been generally so fatal to John Scott's Derby winners—West Australian 
and Daniel O'Rourke to wit—that we doubt whether Fly-by-Night 
(6 Ib. ex.) will start. Intimidation, Milton, and Artillery, have all the 
same penalty; Porto Rico hasa 91b. one, and Queen’s Head a 3 1b. one; 
and hence, if George Brown and the Result have really anything in them, 
“an eligible opportunity now occurs,” &c. The match between the Duke of 
Bedfo1d and Lord Glasgow will probably follow suit with their 1000 gs. one 
of the jrevious meeting, and Plum Pudding will pay forfeit to Mincepie 
on Satwday., Seventy-eight out of 133 horses have accepted for the Cam- 
bridgeshire Stakes, which is the great event of Tuesday, and a strong 
field will be found at the post. Crown Pigeon (5 st. 8lb.) is all the rage 
after his Cesarewitch running; but when John Scott has turned a horse 
out of his stable for being a cur we cannot help distrusting him at any 
distance This style of horse will, like Indian Warrior, perpetually run a 
good second, but never, if he can help it, finish first. Flatterer (7st. 41b.) 
is likely to run very well, as he is fresh, and his great speed and 
splendid hocks and quarters will help him up the hill. We prefer 
his cha. ce and Welham’s (6 st. 10 lb.) to that of both Crown Pigeon and 
Calamus (7 st. 10 1b.) Wednesday is devoted to mere chicken handicaps 
and selling races, but some good sport is promised on Thursday. Lord 
Chesterfield’s long-looked-for Peter Wilkins will probably make his 
maiden appearance in the Glasgow Stakes, though the bad running of 
Dramatist will rather shake faith in him. The huge Fazzoletto is a very 
doubtful starter; and Voivode, like another 1000 gs. colt, Mario, is 
said pot to be worth as many shillings. The Royal 1000 gs. colt 
Yellow Jack, who has been spiritedly backed for the Derby, is in a 
50 ‘ov. Sweepstakes on ithe same day; and Fandango (8 st.), 
Chalice (6st. 121b.), and Sneer colt (6st. Slb.) will probably meet 
for the 100 sov. handicap, A.F. From their Ascot running there 
seems little to choose between the latter two, while the Ascot-Cup 
winner ought just to beat them both, in spite of the weight. 
On Tuesday there is a meeting at Cashel, the Down Royal Corpora- 
tion bold theirs on Wednesday, and the Armagh people on Thurs- 
day. The sports at the latter principally consist of steeplechasing, four 
of which races will be run at the Irish Metropolitan Meeting on Monday. 
There will also be a small day’s racing at Newburgh Park, in Yorkshire, 
on Thursday, and some steeplechases under Lord Londesborough’s 
especial patronage at Selby, on Friday. Lord Waterford’s horses are for 
sale at Curraghmore on the latter day, and consist of fifty-six lots of all 
kinds, from Coranna down to “a black pony.” 

There is a “call” of the Jockey Club at Newmarket next week, to dia- 
cuss the P. P. question; but as Lord Derby and Admiral Rous, and three- 
fourths of the club, have not given in their adhesion to the proposed 
change, which strikee us as most foolish and ineffective, things are pretty 
certain to remain as they are. Mr. Lawley has followed up the 
luck which attended him in his joint purchase with Mr. John 
Stanley of the Eglinton Stud, by hiring Mr. Sykes for £1009, 
and winning nearly £7000 in bets and stakes with him. His con- 
federate, Mr. J. Stanley, after winning £4015 in sixteen out of thirty- 
nine races with Orinoco, sold him for £800 the day before his death. 
He had won a £50 plate on the Monday, ran sixth for the Cesarewitch on 
the Tuesday, had a heavy trial on Wednesday, and fell dead while running 
well up im a race on Thursday. Only two other horses have to our know- 
ledge died in this way during the last thirteen years; but previous to that, 
Suilor (a winner of the Derby) and Albert both died im their stride at 
exercise. Mrs. Osbaldeston intends to enter horses in her own name in 
future, being the second lady within our recollection who has done so. 
Virago is for sale; and “Mr. Norton,” who gave 1000 guineas for the 
Soke y Zuyder Zee, has given 500 guineas for a yearling half-sister to 
Dervish. 4 

Poor Harry Bell, who won the St. Leger on Foig-a-ballagh and the 
Oaks on Refraction, has committed suicide. He had lost his riding for 
some years past, and had enlisted as riding-master into a eavalry regiment. 

The coursing mectings for the week begin with the Wiltshire Cham- 
pion, on Monday, &c.; South Minster and Limerick are fixed for Tuesday 
and Wednesday; the South Lancashire (0) for Wednesday, &c.; the 
Nithsdale and Galloway St. Leger, &c., for Thursday and Friday ; and 
the Dirleton St. Leger, &c., for ihursday, Friday, and Saturday. While 
the coursers are thus up and doing before the frost, the velveteen shooting- 
jacket will hardly be exchanged for the scarlet before the end of this month; 
but Sir Richaid Sutton both had some great sport among the par- 
tridges at Cheveley, and killeda Billesdon Coplow fox, after a capital run, 
early last week. The Melton season is not expected to be great, though 
some strong studs have arrived. 

Kelly and Mackinney row a £100 a side match on the Thames, on 
Wednesday ; and a sculling £10 a side match, which starts at Woolwich, 
is fixed for the following day. Apropos of water, we may mention that 
an enormous spotted otter has been killed. This monarch of the rivers 
measured 4 feet 9} inches, and had long tried the proverbial patience of 
the followers of the gentle craft. 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON OCTOBER MEETING.—TvEspDay, 


Sweepstakes of 3 sovs.—Sextus, 1. Vivid, 2. 
Two-year-Old Handicap.—Diego,1. Adam, 2. 
Handicap Plate of 50 sovs.—Noisette, 1. Romeo, 2. 
Great Warwick Handicap. —Poodle, 1. Mr. Sykes, 2. 
Handicap Stakes of 2 soys—Dwarf, 1. Indian Queen, 2. 
Leamington Welter Cup—Poodle, 1. Little Davie, 2. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Scurry Handicap.—Little Davie, 1. Emigrant, 2. 
Handicap Plate of 50 sovs.—Suuve-qui-peut, 1. Noisette, 2. 
Sweepstakes of 5 sovs—Earring filly, 1. The Vine, 2. 
Grand Open Steeplechase.—Forest Queen, 1. Odiham, 2, 
Free Handicap Steeplechase. —Massaroni,1. Eurus, 2. 
Free Handicap Hurdle Race.—Black Swan,1. Royalty 2. 
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Epvcarion AND Rerormatory Institutions.—At a meeting of 
the diocesan institutions at Wells, on Thursday week, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells referred to the necessity of education as a preventive of crime. Although 
they did find educated criminals, such as a Paul ora Strahan, and every assize 
brought before them cases of forgery committed by persons who had received a 
goodly portion of instruction, yet the offences of felony and licentious brutality 
were invariably the result of ignorance. His Lordship then quoted from the 
statistical returns of Mr. Stewart, to show that although the population of their 
large towns had greatly multiplied, and in some instances quite doi |, Within 
the last thirteen years, yet the school accommodation had almost remained sta 
tionary, and thousands of children were left without the slightest means of in- 
struction or education. In Massachusetts they educated one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, and yet in parts of Somersetshire only one-eighteenth were educated. 
What they called education was not really such, because the child was sent 
forth to labour so early that he left the school uninformed as to morals, and un- 
trained as to his duty to God and man; and if they took into consideration the 
fact that the mass of children left their schools before their minds were formed, 
they would see the necessity for reformatory schools ; and on this account they 
wanted such a school in that neighbourhood. He did not mean to say that there 
were not many of their criminals who were habituated to vice; but he did say 
that in many instances the child sinned because no man cared for him, and they 
wanted a locus penitentie for such subjects as had sinned, not so much by their 
own fault as by the fault of those by whom they were trained. 


A Sprit Among THE RevyoivuTionists—M. Louis Blane, the 
leader of the Socialist section of the Republicans, has written a manifesto dis- 
senting from the means and the end proposed by Messrs. Kossuth, Mazzini, and 
Ledru Rollin. He advocates ‘ discussion” before the Revolutionists are called 
on to fight, He adds:— The Republican form of government is not the object : 
the object is to restore to the dignity of human nature those whom the excess of 
poverty degrades, and to enlighten those whose intelligence, from want 
of education, is but a dim, vacillating lamp in the midst of darkness; the object 
is to make him that works enjoy all the fruits of his work; the object is to 
enfranchise the people by endeavouring gradually to abolish|this double slavery 
—ignorance and misery. A very difficult task, indeed, the accomplishment of 
which requires long study, deep meditation, and something more than discipline ! 
As tothe Republican form of government, it isa means, most valuable cer- 
tainly, and which we ought to strive to conquer, even at the cost of life, but 
which it is very imprudent to mistake for the aim, as the consequence might be 
to make us take the shadow for the substance, and run through a heap of ruins 
to fatal delusions.” 


Famvure or tur Main Liquor Law in Portnanp.—The 
Maine Liquor Law is now no longer enforced in the city of Portland. Since 
the result of the last election, in which there was a decided popular majority 
ggainst the law, Major Dow, the author of the prohibitory policy, and present 
chief magistrate, is reported by the Portland Argus to have determined to 
make no further special effort to enforce it there, as he says that ‘ the people 
voted fer rum and now they may have it.” The same paper states that the 
Mayor has withdrawn from the wharf the policemen stationed there to search 
for liquor on the arrival of the Boston steamers. 


Tnx Pourrican Prisoners at Narius.—An English friend has 
recently Leen in the neighbourhood of Montesardrio, the prison-house of Poerio 
and bis friends. The presence of this gentleman at such a time awakened a 
general consternation on the spot. An inquiry as to the object of his visit was 
instituted, and the guards were all on the alert; but as it was impossible, from 
the situation of the castle, for any one to approach it, no fear might have been 
entertained: aud my friend, for the same reason, could learn little of what was 
going on. He reports, however, that the position of tho prisoners is less severe ; 
that they are permitted to write twice a week to their friends, under surveil- 
ss and that they walk out every day within the inclosure.—Letter from 
Naples. 

There were no less than twenty-two inquests in Liverpool last 
week, being nearly one-half more than the average of corresponding weeks in 
previous years. 

Out of a train of 300 emigrants who were travelling through 
Oregon 150 were killed by the Indians, and all their stores captured. The re- 
mainder of the train reached Salt Lake City in a starving condition. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


ALTHOUGH there have been increased money transactions in the Consol-market 
since our last, prices have rapidly fluctuated, and the rise in them towards the 
end of last and the beginning of the present week has not been supported. The 
demand for gold on Continental account has been less active, and veryfew ship- 
ments bave been made to any quarter; whilst it is asserted that the Bank of 
France has now received the whole of the supply lately contracted for. The last 
return of that institution shows very unfavourable results, viz. :— 


Coin end Bullion .. o o oo «+ £9,293,800; decrease .. £2,251,900 
Bills discounted .. = os oe «+ 19,189,600; increase .. 1,924,000 
Circulation .. os - = «- 26,213,100; decrease .. 345,800 
Treasury Deposits oe ord as ory ++ 1,183,100 
Private Deposits .. ae << ae a «- 1,134,600 
Advances on French Government Stocks «. - 100,200 
Advances on Railway Shares .. ae. e. 4,186,100; decrease .. 382,600 


The great falling-off in the stock of bullion—the decrease last month being 
£2,005,500—and the large increase in the bills discounted, have afforded matter 
for great uneasiness. 

There has been rather more money available for commercial purposes, but the 
rates of discount have ruled higher. On Tuesday another instalment of 10 per 
cent fell due on the April Loan of £16,000,000; and one of 20 per cent will be 
payable on Turkish Scrip on Saturday. The drain has, therefore, been large. In 
the Stock Exchange loans on Goyernment security for short periods have been 
made at 3} to 4} per cent; but in Lombard-street 5} to 6 per cent has been the 
current rate for the best paper. 

On Thursday the Directors of the Bank of England advanced the minimum 
rate of discount to six per cent for bills not exceeding sixty days, and seven 
per cent for bills not exceeding ninety-five days. This stringency will, no 
doubt, check any further demands upon us for gold ; but it is to be regretted that 
the ecmmercial interests of the country should suffer from speculations which 
may, in all possibility, prove ruinous to those engaged in them. 

The imports of bullion have been only £42,000 from New York, and about 
£20,000 in silver from Holland, and 550,000 dollars from Mexico. We learn 
that the last packet for America took out £22,000. This is the first shipment 
made to that déstination this year. The Irish Bank returns are, on the whole, 
very favourable. The total circulation of notesis £5,900,000. 

On Monday the Three per Cent Consols were done at 87 to 883; the Reduced, 
87% down to 87 ex div.; and the New Three per Ceats, 885 to 87§. Long 
Annuities, New Loan, 165-16. Exchequer Bonds, 98% 4. Bank Stock, 208 to 
209. The dealings on Tuesday were limited. Bank Stock marked 209 to 207. 
The Three per Cents Reduced were 8634; the Three per Cent Consols, 87} to 
873; and the New Three per Cents, 874 3 8. India Bonds, 2s. prem. 
Exchequer Bills, 7s. to 3s. discount. Exchequer Bonds, 98$ 4. On 
the next day the following rates were marked:—Bank Stock, 207 to 209; 
Three per Cents Reduced, 86% to 874; Three per Cent Consols, 87} to 883; 
and the New Three per Cents, 873 to 88; Long Annuities, 1560, 33; India 
Stock, 225; India Bonds, 2s. to 3s. prem.; Exchequer Bills, 2s. to 7s. dis. Ex- 
chequer Bonds, 983 3. On Thursday, owing to the advance in the rates of dis- 
count, Consols fell from 873 4 to 874 for money. The Three per Cents Reduced 
were 862 to 86}; and the New Three per Cents, 87} to 873; Bank Stock, 209 to 
207; India Stock, 228: India Bonds, 1s. premium; Exchequer Bills, 7s. 
to 3s. discount. 

There have been rather numerous sales of Foreign Bonds ; and the following 
are the leading prices of the week:—Buenos Ayres Six per Cents, 54; 
Chilian Six per Cents, 100; Ecuador Bonds, 42; Mexican Three per Cents, 
21; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 732; Portuguese Four per Cents, 
Small, 45; Sardinian Five per Cents, 84; Spanish Three per Cents, 37}; Ditto 
New Deferred, 192; Turkish Six per Cents, 81; Ditto New Scrip, 34 discount ; 
Venezuela Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 26; Belgian Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents. 934; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 644; Dutch Four per Cents, 
932; Brazilian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 93; Cuba Seven per Cents, 101; 
Grenada One-and-a-Half per Cents, 18}; Russian Five per Cents, 95}; Russian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 88; French Rentes Three per Cents, } prem. 

Most Joint-Stock Bank Shares have been inactive :—Australasia have realised 
85}; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 1643 London Chartered of 
Australia, 193; Ditto, New, 4}; London Joint-Stock, 32; London and West- 
minster, 473; Union of London, 294. 

Miscellaneous Securities have been heayy and drooping :—Australian Royal 
Mail, i Canada Company’s Bonds, 153; Ditto, Government Security, 107; 
Peniusular and Oriental Steam, New, 14; Royal Mail Steam, 70 ex div.; Scot- 
tish Australian Investment, 12; Victoria Dock, 20; London, 100. Ashton and 
Oldham Canal Shares have marked 139; Derby, 84; Rochdale, 60; Sees, 
290. Hungerford-bridge Shares have sold at12; Vauxhall, 214 ; Waterloo, fe 
‘All other securities have been exceedingly heavy, and the quotations have 
ruled nominal. 

All Railway Share have been exceedingly dull and droopi ‘The supply of 
stock in the market has become extensive. ‘The following are the official closing 
prices on Thureday :— Yost 

ORDINARY SHARES AND STocKs.—Aberdeen, 23; Caledonian, 583 ; Eastern 
Counties, 9} ; East Lancashire, 68; Great Northern, Sh; Ditto B Stock, 119}; 
Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 100}; Great Western, 51} ; Lancaster 
and Carlisle, New Thirds, 133; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 752; London and 
Brighton, 95%; London and North-Western, 9h 5 London and South-Western, 
82: Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 22; Midland, 63%; North-Eastern- 
York, 453; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 24, Scottish Central, 

101 ; South-Eastern, 56; South Wales, 314; Vale of Neath, 19. ‘ 

Lines LEASED AT FIXED RENTALS.—Buckin, shire, 93; East Lin- 
colnshire, 133} ; London, Tilbury, and Southend, 1173; Midland Bradford, 90. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Aberdeen, No. 2, 109; Caledonian, 96; Eastern 
Counties, Ncw Stock, 12}; Great Northern Five per Cent, 112}; Ditto, re- 
deemable at 10 per cent prem., 107; Great Western Four-and-a-Half per 


| Cent, 95; Ditto, Five per Cent, 99; Ditto, Birmingham Stock, 68; Midland 


Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 942; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 102}; 
South-Eastern, 22}, 

ForEIGN.—Antwerp and Rotterdam, 8; Dutch Rhenish, 10}; Eastern of 
France, 35; East Indian Fiye per Cent, 22; Ditto, Extension, 11; Grand 
Trunk of Canada, A issue, 112; Ditto, 15; Great Central of France, 13}; 
Great Luxembourg Constituted , 42; Great Western of Canada Shares, 
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28 ex div.; Ditto, New, 7}; Namur and Liége, 5}; Paris and Lyons, 44} ; 
Western and North-Western of France, 30 ex div. 

So little has been donein Mining Shares that the quotations have ruled alazost 
nominal. On Thursday United Mexicans were 4} to 3. 


Pemraneee 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Oct. 15.—The supply of English wheat in to-day’s market was limited, 
ane the demand for it ruled active, at an advance in the quotations of 23. per quarter, There 
was an improved inquiry for foreign wheat at 2s. per quarter more money. All floating 
cargoes were held on higher terms, Fine barley was scarce, and held at last week's currency ; 
but inferior kinds ruled dull and rather cheaper. Malt—the receipts of which were very 
moderate—sold freely, at high rates. Old oats were firm, at extreme quotations; but new 
parcels commanded very little attention. Beans sold steadily, at full prices; but white peas 
gave way 28. ret quarter. Grey and maple were quite as dear aslast week. There was 
@ moderate sale for flour, both lish and foreign, at last week's currency. 

Oct. 17—The general demand ruled steady, to-day, at full prices, 

English.— Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 59s. to 818.; ditto, white, 649. to 863.; Norfolk 
and ffolk, red, 588. to 80s.; rye, 488. to 52s.; grinding pra eal to 37s.; distilling 
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ditto, 36s. to 388.; malting ditto, 37s. to 42s.; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 71s. to 78s.; 
brown ditto, 618. to 66s.; Kingston and Ware, 788. to 79s.; Chevalir, 79a. 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 26s. to 288.3 oe ditto, 27s. to 31s.; Youghal 
and Cork, black, 25s. to 278.; ditto, white, 26s. to 293.; tick beans, 40s. to 44s.; grey 
peas, 888, to 42s.; maplo, 41s. to 448.; white, 50s. to 53s.; boilers, 50s, to 56s. per quarter. 
Town-made flour, 70s. to 72s.; Suffolk, 59s. to 60s.; Stockton and Yorkshire, 60s. to 63s. 
per 280 lbs. American, 10s. to 468. per barrel. 

Seeds.—We have had a slow sale for tares, on lower terms. Linseed is firm, at fully last 
week's currency, cakes command full prices. In clover and other seeds very little is doing. 

Linseed, Baltic, crushing, 7}s. to 74s.; Mediterranean, 72s. to 738.; hempseed, 48s. to 
Sis. per quarter. Coriander, 15s. to 20s. per ewt. White mustard-sved, 10s. to 15s.; 
tares, 8s. 6d. to 10s. per bushel. English rapeseed, £44 to £48 per last. Linseed cakes, 
English, £12 10s. to £13; ditto, foreign, £12 to £13; rape cakes, £6 10s. to £6 15s. per 
ton. Canary, 56s. to 63s. per quarter. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 10}d. to 1ld.; of house- 
hold ditto, 8}d. to 10d. per 4 Ibs. loaf. 

Tea.—Small public sales have been held this week; but the transactions have been 
Sine: eee the demand is tolerably active, and common gound congou is worth 

. per Ib. 

‘Sugar.—Our market has improved, and 6d. per ewt more money has been obtained for 
raw sugars. Barbadoes has realised 42s. 6d. to 47s. 6d.; Jamaica, 4ls. to 45s.; Antigua, 40s. 
to 44s. 6d. ; wanna 6d. to 45s.; and Bengal, 46s. to 47s. per cwt. Foreign sugars, 
afloat, have been bly ac.ive. Refined goods move off freely, at 53s. 6d to 568. per cwt. 
‘The total stock of sugar in warehouse is now 47,000 tons less than in 1854. 

Coffve.—The demand is very inactive, and prices have a downward tendency. Plantation 
Ceylon has sold at 59s. to 65s.; native, 51s, per cwt. 

‘ice.—Our market has been steady at fully last week's currency. Nearly 1000 tons have 
changed hands. 

Provisions.—There is a good demand for Irish butter at 1s. to 28. per cwt. more money. 
Carlow, 96s. to 106s.; Cork, 106s.; Limerick, 90s. to 998.; Waterford, %4s. to 102s. per cwt. 
Foreign qualities are 2s. to 3s. dearer—the best Dutch being worth 108s, to 110s. per éwt. 
Erglishis very firm. Fine weekly Dorset, 112%. to ll4s. per cwt. Bacon moves off 
a ie! ms higher terms. Hams, lard, and all other kinds of provisions are in request at very 

prices. 

Tallow.—Higher rates have beon obtained for all kinds. P.Y.C., on the spot, is now worth 
62s. 94. to 62s., and for forward delivery, 63s. 6d. to 64s. per ewt. The stock is decreasing. 

Oils.—Linseed oi] has sold freely, at 48s. pee ewt. on thespot. Other oils are steady. Tur- 
pentine is brisk, at 38s. to 41s. spirits, and 10s. 6d. for rough. 

Spirits.—There is a brisk sale for rum, at enhanced quotations. Proof Leewards, 2s. 8d. 
to ¥s, 10d.; and proof East India, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. per gallon. Brandy is somewhat active, 
and the turn higher. Malt spirit, 11s. proof. 

Coals,—Holywell. 20s.; New Tanfield, 19s.; Redheugh Main, 18s. 9d.; Wylam, 18s. 3d.; 
Haswell, 22s. 6d.; Hilton, 22s. 6d.; Stewart's, 22s. 6d.; Tees, 228, 6d.; Kelloe, 22s. per ton, 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 10s. to £6; clover ditto, £4 10s. to £6 10s.; straw, £1 7s, 
to £1 11s. per load. 

Hops.—We are well supplied with all new hops, in which an extensive business is doing. 
Fine parcels are rather dearer. The duty is called £300,000. 

W'ool.—The public sales have commenced. Fine parcels command full quotations; but 
low qualities are rather cheaper than ut the previous serics. 

Potatoes.—Large quantities are on sale in excellent condition, and a steady business is 
doing in them at frem 70s. to 100s. per ton. 

Metropolitan Cattle Market.—The supplies of fat stock on sale this weck have been 
tolerably extensive as to number, but very deficient in quality. Generally speaking, the 
trade has ruled steady, as follows :— 

Beef, from 3s. 6d. to 5s, 0d.; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 0d.; veal, 4s. to 5s. 2d.; pork, 3s. 10d. 
to 5s. per 8lbs., to sink the offals, 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—Fach kind of meat has sold steadily, at full quotations :— 

Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 4s, 6d.; mutton, 3s. 4d. to 43. Gd.; veal, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 0d.; pork, 
8s. 10d. to 5s. 4d. per 8 Ibs. by the carcase. * ROBERT HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Frmay, OorT. 12. 


WAR-OFFICE, Oct. 12. 
23rd Foot: Major-Gen. C. Yorke to be Colonel. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

V. SALMON, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, wholesale boot and shoo manufacturer.—N. J. 

REED, Marlborough, Wiltshire, licensed common brewer and maltster. 
BANKRUPTS, 

A. WATTS and T. WHITMEY, Southampton and Freemantle, Hampshire, car- 
penters and builders.—J. ‘I. ARCHER, Portobello-lane, Notting-hill, Bayswater, licensed 
victualler._W. WRIGHT, Loughborough, Leicestershire, miller and cornfactor.— 
D. B. HERTS, Sidney-square, Mile-end, commission agent.—J. LITTLEFORD, High-street 
and Nottingham. mews, Marylebone, coach builder and livery stable keeper.—R. B. 
FLETCHER, Shaw Edge, Crompton, Lancashire, cotton spinner.—P. SLATTER, Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire, innkeeper and coal merchant—R. J. ENGLAND, Burnham, Somersetshire. 
ae Fe A. GARRARD, Saint Andrew’s-hill, Doctors’-commons, wholesale druggists and 

irysalters. 


TuESDAY, Oct. 16. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Oct. 16. 

"The Queen bas been graciously pleased to give orders for appointing his Excellency Le 
Comte Vaillant. Marshal of France, to be an Honorary Member, and General J. Simpson to 
be an ordinary Member, of the Military Division of the First Class, or Knights Grand Cross, 
of the Most Houovrable Order of the Bath; Major-General H H. Rose, C.b, her Majesty’s 
Military Commissioner at the Head-quarters of the French Army in the East, to be an Ordi- 
nary Member of the Military Division of the Second Class, or Knights Commanders; and 
Lieut.-Colonel E, 8. Claremont, her Majesty's Military Commissioner at Paris; Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. St. G. G. Foley, her Majesty's Assistant Commissioner at the Head- 
quarters of the French Army in the East; and Lieut.-Colonel J. L. A. Simmons, her Ma- 
jesty’s Military Commissioner at the Head-quarters of the Turkish Army in Asia, to, be 
Ordinary Members of the Military Division of the Third Class, or Companions of the said 


Most Honourable Order. 
WAR-OFFICE, Oct. 16. 


6th Dragoon Guards: Lieut. G. Wardlaw 47th: Lieut. T. Palmer to be Adjutant. 
to be Captain. 48th: Ensigns J. Rawlins, G. G. G. F. Pig- 

4th Light Dragoons. Lieut.C. A. G. Browne |gott, H. J. W. Wilkinson, L. de M. Prior, C. 
to be Captain; Cornet E. W. Blackett to be}Campbell, to be Lieutenants; H. T. Shep- 
Lieutenant. pard, C. H. Chauncey, H. O’Brien, to be 

Royal Artillery: Second Capt. C. N. Lovell} Ensigns. 
fo be Captain; Lieut. R. H.R. Rowley to be} 49th: Ensign R. F. Burrowes to be Lieute- 
Second Captain. nant. 

Royal Engineers: Lieut. G, Ranken to be| 55th: Ensign W. F. Le Poer Trench to be 
Second Captain. Lieutenant. 

7th Foot: Ensign C. 8. Courtenay to be] 62nd: Ensign J. A. Chippendall to be 
Lieutenant. F. Beauchamp to be Ensign. Lieutenant. 

gth: W. jeld to be Ensign. 8lst: Capt. V. Tonnochy to be Captain. 

20th: Capt. G. Steevens to be Major. Lieuts.| 83rd: Ensign G. W. H. Wardell to be Ensign. 

F. Pedfiela, W. L. D. Meares, to be Captains.| 84th: The name of the Ensign appointed 

Ensigns W. D. Munn, Hon, A. E. P. Vereker,|on May 14, 1805, is J. B. Maclennan, and not 

G. B. Duffin, G. Gethin, to be Licutenants.|J. B.Macleman, as reviously stated. 

R. Blount, F. A. Ramsay, to be Ensigns. 85th: Capt. W. Williamson to be Major; 
22nd; G. Palisser to be Ensign. Lieut. C. W. Hogge to be Captain. 
23rd: Ensigns EB. Uiterton, W. D. Bloxsome} 88th: Ensigns J. D. G. Dodgin, E. Cc. 

to be Lieutenants; J. W. W. Costley, G.|Mallet, M. N. Woodard to be Lieutenants; 

Packe to be Ensigns. Ensign D. Nicholson, Quartermaster E. de 
27th: Lieut. C. Garston to be Lieutenant. | Blaquiere to be Ensigns. 
28th: N. FitzStubbs to be Ensign. 90th: Lieut. P. A. L. Phipps to be Captain; 
2th: Capt. F. E. Sorell to be Captain;)Ensign J. Barr to be Lieutenant; H. W. 

Ensigns W. Taylor, N. P. Ledgard te be} Hassard to be Ensign. 

Lieutenants; Ensign G. F. Hart to be Ensign.| 92nd: Lieut. G. P, Drought to be Captain. 
Bist: Lieut. H. G. Gould to be Lieutenant. 96th: Lieut. O, Lowry to be Captain; En- 
331d: Ensigns R. Statham, R. L. Bayliff,|sign J. Whitty to be Lieutenant; W. oO. 

R. H. Roberts, to be Lieutenants; J. M. Ship-| Geddes, A. E. Cookson to be Ensigns. 

ton, M. Lynch, F. Easton, to be Ensigns. 97th: R. B. H. Lowe to_be Ensign. 
40th: 8. R. Handy to be Ensign. Ist West India Regiment: Lieut. G. R. R. 
Alst: Major R. Pratt to be Lieutenant-Colo- | Fitzmaurice to be Lieutenant. 

nel; Captain R. O. F. Steward to be Major. 8rd: Staff Serg.-Major T. Dunn to be Bn- 
48rd: Ensign F. G. E. Glover to he Lieu-|sign; Serg. M. Doorley to be Quartermaster. 

tenant. 

BRITISH GERMAN LEGION.—H. B. Bromley to be Paymaster, 

UNATTACHED.—Capt. and Brevet Lieut.-Col. the Hon. F. Colborne to have ihe substantive 
rank of Major. Lieuts. J. T. Ling, A. Hawtrey, to be Captains. 

STarr.--Paymaster A. Corcoran to be Paymaster of a depot; W- Summerfield to be Pay- 
master of the Fast India depots at Chatham. 

BREVET.—Majjor H. Crawley to be Lieutenant-Colonel. Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Leslie to be 
Colonel, while employed as Commandant of the E. I. C.’s depot at Warley; Major E. F. 
Hay to be Lieutenant-Colonel, while employed as Second in Command of the E. I. C.'s depot 
at Warley; Captain §. J. Stevens to be Major, while employed as Captain and Paymaster of 
the E. I. C.’s depot at Warley. A.J. Fraser to be Major in Turkey, while employed on a 
special service: §. H. Marshall and W. Boyd to have the local rank of Acting Assistant- 


Surgeon in Turkey. 
BANKRUPTS. 

W. DENT, Neweastle-street, Strand, lead merchant.—W. BAGLEY, Fotham-fields and 
Dawley-wall, Middlesex, market gardener.—H. WRIGHT, Narrow-street, Limehouse, 
miller.—W. LONG, Oxford-street, laceman.—J. CHOAT, Fayed Within, City, 
tailor.— W. DIXEY, Bradwell-near-the-Sea, Essex, innkeeper.—J. FAIRBROTHER, Hertford, 
brewer.—C. ARNOLD. St. Dunstan’s-hill, City, cheesemonger.—W. H. G. MASON, Brighton, 
printseller.—J. STARKEY, Old-street, St. Luke’s, builder.—R JARVIS, SEO e Rapes 
warehouseman.—H. CLARKE, Church Stretton, Shropshire, seedsman.—W. BICK, 
Gloucester, boot and shoe maker.—_M. H. BURROWS and G. RUDDOCK, Wakefield, York- 


shire, worsted spinners. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
J. and C. ROBINSON, Glasgow, Kirkintilloch, and Leeds, woollen merchants. 


BIRTHS. 


At Southsea, on the 11th inst., Mrs. Maximilian M. Hammona, of a daughter. 
At Bath, Oct. 13th, the wife of the Rev. Frederick Carroll, of a son. 
ates ioe l4th inst., at the Rectory, Burlston, near Dorchester, the wife of the Rev. H. B. 
les, of & son. aa: 
On the 10th inst., at Bridgman-place, Walsall, the wife of R. Johnson, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 20th ingt., at Mount Annan, by the Rey. John Murdoch, of Kirkpatrick-Floming 
G. W, Ee of Fourtoun, to Barbara Leonora, second daughter of the late Captain 


On the 9th inst., at Kelso, N.B., by the Rey. James Rutherford, uncle of the bride, John 
Milne. fe NE hl late of Melbourne, Ausiralia, to Jane, second daughter of the late 
’, Balmaghie, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Robert Gee, in the pee church of Paignton, Devon, 
William Samuel Greatheed, Esq., Cay in the Hants Militia Infantry, to Amelia Frances, 
eldest daughter of Hugh James Baillie, Esq , of Inverness. 


i t DEATHS. 
On Monday, the 15th inst., at her residence, Ball Haye-street, Leek, Elizabeth, relict of the 


late Josiah Gaunt, Esq., in the 91st year of 


her age. 
On the &th inst., at the Royal Hospital, Klimainham Ellen, relict of Samuel Burges, Esq. 
late a Captain ofthe Royal Se anit adeee aughter of the late Charles Dresing, Bsd.y of 
ie ‘ospital. 
On the 9th inst., at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, R. Marochetti, youngest son of Baron Marochetti. 
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AMUSEMENTS, §c. 
TRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 


MANY FRIENDS, in consequence of the provincial 
eed Danie of Mr. Buokstone, also those of 3 
Fane ‘Evening in her ‘inal character in The 


Blanche 
REASURE. Miss Cushman a) on Saturday 
De eee New Drama, by Mrs. Lovell the Authoress of 


“Ingomar.” 


— 4 
ATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Proprietor 
and Manager, Mr. B, WEBSTER; Directress, Madame Celeste. 
MONDAY and during the Week, RORY O'MORE; Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday. A MOVING TALE; ‘Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 
BETSY B. R; with OPEN SESAME; or, a Night with the Forty 


Thieves. 
OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, —The 


Public is respectfully informed that the THEATRE will OPEN 
on MONDAY EVENING, the 22nd inst., for the Season, when will ba 
jormed, and Every Evening During the Week (Saturday, 27th, 
excepted), anew Farce called DON'T JUDGE by APPEARANCE 3; 
after which, HENRY the EIGHTH, ending with the Death of Queen 
Katharine, in Act iy.; to conclude with A GAME of ROMPS. Satur- 
day, 27th, DON'? JUDGE by APPEARANCES and (first time at this 
theatre) THE WONDERFUL WOMAN; to conclude with THE 
CRITIC; on which occasion Mr. F. Matthews will make his First 
Appearance at thb Princess’ Theatre 


Pelee ark 
REAT NATIONAL STANDARD 


THEATRE, Shoreditch.—Mr. J. ANDERSON and Mrs. J. W. 
WaLLAUK. Engagement of an English and Italian Opera Com- 
pany—Mr. H. Brahaw, Mr. G. Perring, Mr. H. Culnette, Mr. Lubrine, 
sig. Garcia, Miss J. Warman, and ‘Madame Costentine, Increased 
Bund and Chorus of 50 [Artistes. The Brothers Elliot. With the 
powerful Dramatic Company. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE— 


THIS EVENING and every Evening during the Week.— 
Crowded continually with all the rank and fashion of London.— 
THK GRAND ELEUSINIAN SPECTACLE of MAGIC and MY8- 
‘TERY, by Professor ANDERSON, the Great Wizard of the North, in 
Twelve Acts, with ever-changing variety of incidents, continuous 
surprises, novel and extraordinary effects. Magic and Mystery is an 
entirely new entertainment, possessing distinctive characteristics and 

culiar phases ofamusement. Doors open each evening at Haif-past 

ven; commencé at Eight. Private Boxes, £1 lls. 6d. and £1 Is., 
to be obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal libraries. 
Stalls, 4s; Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, ls.; Gallery, 6d. 
The Box-office is open daily, from Eleven till Five, und r the direc- 
tion of Mr, Chatterton, jun. Grand Fashionable Morning Performance 
on Saturday, October 27, at Two o'clock. Doors open at Half- 
past One. 


tari ‘GALLERY@ of ILLUSTRATION, 


14, Regent-street.— The GREAT VICTORY AT SEBAS- 
TOPOL: the Capcure of the Malakoff, Attack on the Kedan, and 
Burning of Sebastopol, will be added on Monday nex* to the * Events 
ofthe WAR.” Descriptive Lecture by Mr. Stocqueler. Admission, 
Js., 2s., and 3s., daily, at Three and Eight. 


—$>—_——$———————————— 
T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Mendelssohn’s ST. 
PAUL next WEDNESVAY, OCTORER 2ith. Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Palmer, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Buckland, Mr. 
Winn.—Tickets, is , 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s. 


7. 8 WOODIN’S OLIO of ODDITIES 


EVERY EVENING at Eight, at the POLYGRAPHIC HALL, 
King William-stivet, Strand. Private Boxes, £1 1s. ; Stalls, 3s.; Area, 
2s.; Amphitheatre, Is. Box-oftice open from Eleven to Five, 


HE LION-SLAYER at HOME, 232, Picca- 

dilly.—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES + alg’ Gea eae 

at Eight, what he SAW and DID in SOUTH AFRICA. orning 

Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o'clock. Admittance, ls., 2s., 

and 3s. The Collection on View during the day, from Eleven 
to Six, Is. ‘ 


R. CHARLES OKEY’S “ PARIS”— 


People, Exhibition, France, Rhine, Black Forest, Anecdote, 
Pine, and Sketehes—every Evening, exceot Monday and Tuesday, 
atS} Seats 1Is.; reserved chairs. %s.—BUXLINGLON_-HALL, 21, 
Saville-row, Regent-street, 


R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 


MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 highiy-interesting 
Models Ly pega | every pee of the human frame. Open (for gen- 


tlemen only) from Ten till Ten. Lectures by Dr. Sexton, at 12, z, 4, 
half-past 7. Admission, ls.—4, Coventry-street. 
E GROTTO, OATLANDS. PARK.— 


Applications to View must be made in writing to Mr. Bolton, 
Weybridge, enclosing Card of Address, with Postage-stamp. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — UNCEASING 


NOVELTIES! George Buckland's MUSICAL LECTURE, 
‘tuesday and Thursday; and Grand Glee Entertiinment, Saturday 
Evening at Eight. New Dissolving Views and Dissertation, by Dr. 
Spicer, on the Fashion of Ladies’ Head-dresses, New Views of tho 

‘ar: the Soldier’s Dream; and the Fireworks at Versailles. 


HITTINGTON CLUB.—The FIRST of a 


Series of DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS will be 
held at the FREEMASONS’ HALL, Great Queen-street,on TUESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, Oct. 23rd. Particulars {may be obtained at the 
office, 210, Strand. HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S- 


PARK.—The collection of Living Animals includes a magni- 
ficent series of Lions, Lion Whelps, Clouded ‘igers, Hunting Dogs, 
and other Carnivora, Elands, Elephants, Rhinoceros, and a pair of 
Hippopotami; together with an immense number of Birds, Reptiles, 
Fish, and other Marine Animals. Admission, Is.; Monday, 6d. 


UBSCRIPTION.—The sudden death on the 


18th of September last, of Mr. SAMUEL COLLINS, who was 
for many years on the staffof the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
as Assistant Publisher, has left a Widow, 38 years of age, in delicate 
het six children almost entirely destitute of the means of 
port, 
The family consists of four boys, aged respectively seven, nine, 
eleven and thirteen years; and two girls, two aad five years old; the 
latter Rene a cripple. 
These distressing circumstances have induced the friends of the 
deceased to commence a Subscription for the purpose of purchasing 
see eas or otherwise providing for the support of tha bereaved 


The ‘following Gentlemen have most kindly consented to receive 
lonations :— 

HERBERT INGRAM, Esq., 198, Strand (who will act as Treasurer). 
THOMAS N, STOKES, - 12, Clement’s-lane, City. 

FREDERICK WEST, Esq., 3, Charlotte-row Mantion-House. 


eer lee aes) Aone ao oc apes ae 
PRING GROVE STATION, on the Windsor 


Line, Eight Miles from Hyde-park Corner; Trains every hour 
to and from Waterloo Terminus. Substantial VILLA RESIDENCES 
are erected, and elegantly finished, on any approved plan, on the 
Spring Grove Estate, which is delightfully situate, on a soil'of pure 
Btavel, between Osterley-park and Richmond. These houses have 

gardens attached to them, and additional land may be obtained 

Wanted. Particulars for rent on lease, or purchase, may be had 
the Manager, at the Estate Office, near the Station; or, in Town, 
at 17, Warwick-strect, Regent-atroe.. 


ee eS ae nay 
ae LAST THE MYSTERY IS SOLVED— 


MAGIC MADE EASY.—All the best Tricks and Scientific 
ppparains as used by Dobier, the Great Wizard of the North, Robert 
oudin, &c., all of Paris Manufacture, are now to be obtained at 
ue Wholesale Paris Warehouse, 8, Charles-street, Middlesex 
lospital. A splendid Magic Table on Sale at present. 


a a aR Sa Sa ee TS A Jp ge 

EDICAL PUPIL—A Surgeon, M.R.C.S. 
= and L.8.A., in practice in a sea-port town in the South of 
pean has a VACANCY for a well-educated YOUTH as PUPIL, 
Who will have the advantage of extensive Set and parochial 
Practice; also of witnessing operations at the Hospital. He will be 
borwi as one of the family, aud have a comfortable home. Premium 
moderate. Address P.M., care ot Messrs. Gale, Baker, Warde, and 

ldfield, Bouverie-street, Fleet-strect. 


0 
te ee ee ae tH TNE 
‘VISITORS | a LONDON.—The QUEEN’s 
L, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, near Ken- 
sington-garde! i 
comfort. fAvartinents, with fll board Bs. 60: por Fay, or £9 130, 64, 
Meals charged 


bo Bator ai w separately if 
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VruvE CLICQUOT’S GENUINE CHAM- 
the United Kingdom. CADIZ WINE COME nos, Be fovines 


NEW BOOKS, §e, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 10d. 
ONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY; WHERE TO 
GO, AND WHAT TO SEE: with Two Hundred Engravings. 

London; H, G. CLARKE and Co., 252, Strand. 


J blisi in handso) loth, price 3s., 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR 


1 BOY; in which will be found related the numerous Trials, 
hard cap. rare Vicissitudes of a strangely-chequered life; with 
Glimpses of Social and Political History over a Period of Fifty Years. 

WM. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 


cloth, extra, 6s., 


rpHE ISLES "of "LOCH AWE,” and other 


In Helf-crown OLOUR complete in itse! 


200 Examples, 
ATER-COLOUR WITHOUT a MASTER, 
Separate Objects in Landscape shown under various tints, 
and afterwards composed into Pictures. By THOMAS HATTON. 
London: REEVES and Sons, 113, Cheapside. 


On the Ist of November will be published, price 28. 6d., 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1856. With 


a Coloured Plate by JOHN LEECH, and numerous Wood En- 
gravings by John Leech and John Tenniel. 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


TARTLING NOVELTIES from PARIS in 


the LADIES' GAZETTE OF FASHION for NOV., price Is. 

(post-free, Is. ld.) Full size cut-out Patterns of New Paris Cloak, 

the “ Alliance Manteaux," and 150 other Cloaks, Dresses and Bonnets. 
G. BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand. 


HE ART of ENGRAVING on GLASS, 


either Opaque or Transparent, and in Colours. 
mation, with Gataiogtie and Testimonials, gratis. 
M. FRIST, 29, Windsor-street, Brighton. 


Just published, fifth edition, price 21s., 8vo, bound, 
HE ART of BREWIN 


and MAKING of MALT; containing correct Tables of Mash- 
ing Heats, full Directions for Preventing Acetous Fermentation, and 
every other necessary information, by strict attention to which sueces3 
in this important art is certain; the resuit of fifty years’ practice. 
By JOHN LEVESQUE, late of the Anchor Brewery.—JAMES LEATH, 
5, a Paul’s Churchyard.—Carriage-free on receipt of Post-office 
order. 


don. 
LLET, 
Fashion, Polite Literature, Theatres, &c., for NOVEMBER, 

will contain A SPLENDID DOUBLE EXTRA PLATE, illustrating 
Six Superb Novelties in Ladies’ Cloaks. Also, Three exquisitely- 
finished Steel-plate Engravings of tke Fashions for the Month, 
showing all the newest styles of Walking and Evening Dresses. 
Plate of Bonnets, Caps, Lingerie; La Mode for November; with 
Reviews of all the New Materials, &c. In the literary department, 
“Turn the Medal,” by A. Sears Lancaster; “ Nature and Art," ** The 
Magic Ring; ”’ Poetry, Extracts, &c. 

N.B. Forwarded free to all parts of the Kingdom. Price ls. 6d. 
Subscription, 16s. per year. 
Office, 8, Argyll-place; and all Booksellers. 


FICTURE TIMES, for SATURDAY, 

OCTOBER 20th, the Largest and Cheapest Illustrated Paper— 

ae contains, among others, the following Brilliant 
Tre — 

Pot aits of Commanders in the Crimean Expedition (Page Block) 


The Monthly Part for September is now ready, price 10d. 
The Trade must order immediately, as the demand is already enor- 
mous. Ask for the PICTURE TIMES. Office, No. 1, Crane-court, 
Fieet-street, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


BE iment of the EYE and Operative Oph- 


thalmic Surgery. By HAYNES WALTON, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
to the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 169 Engravings. Price 18s. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


‘OOKHAMS’ LIBRARY (Established 1764). 

The Newest Books—the best and cheapest supply to single 

Subscribers, Families, Book Societies and Clubs in town or country. 
15, Old Bond-street, London. 


INDING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS. Subscribers and Purchasers can 
VOLUMES BOUND in the appropriate Covers, wi-h Gilt Edges, at 
bs. por Volume, eee them, carriage paid, with Post-office 

, payable to LEIGHTON, SON, and HODGE, 13, Shoe-lane, 
London. only Binders authorised by the Proprietors. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A complete Apparatus, 


£3, £55s., and £11 11s. Send for a list at GILBEKT FLEM- 
ING'S, 498, Oxford-street, Author of “* First Steps in Photograpliy,” 
price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


OTICHOMANIA and DIAPHANIE.—By 


the first Vases are decorated: by the second Stained Windows are 

imitated. Materials for both in great variety at J. BARNARD'S, 

pe pee aa (opposize John-street), London. Wholesale and 
etail. 


WE SSES ADVANCED by way of Mortgage 


on the Security of Reversions, or Life Interests derived under 

Willis or Settlements, Kast India Officers’ Pensions, admitted Claims 

in Chancery, &c., and on the Personal Guarantee of Gentlemen, Heirs 

to Entailed Estates. Application (which will be considered, con- 

faretial) may be addressed to Mr. MORRIS, 11, Beaufort-building=, 
itrand. 


i 


LEANLINESS.—NIXEY’S BLACK-LEAD. 
This elegant chemical preparation for polishing stoves, &v., 
equals in brilliancy burnished steel with half the usual jabour without 


waste or dust. Sold, throughout the kingdoim,in packets, dd. and 1s. 
each.—W. G, Nixey, Patentee, 22, Moor-strvet, Soho. 


HULETT and CO., Manufacturers of 


e GAS CHANDELIERS, Hall Lanterns, Glass Lustres, end 
every description of Gas Fittings. A lure Assortment of the Newest 
jigns always on hand. Every article marked in plafn figures. 
Patentees of the Mercurial Gas Regulator.—55 and 56, tiush Holborn. 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, 


Piccadilly, between the Haymarket and Regent-cireus.—Open 
from Ten till Nine daily. Persons of all ages received (privately) and 
taught at any time, suiting their own convenience. Lessonsone hour 
sac No classes; no extras. Improvement guaranteed in eight to 
twelve lessons. Separate rooms fur Ladies, to which department (it 
preferred) Mrs. Smart will attend.—Apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 


ALLAGHAN’S MILITARY FIELD 


GLASSES and RECONNOITRING TELESCOPES are acknow- 
ledged to be the best. They have received the plane commendation 
from the authorities at the Horse Guards, and are patronised b 
General Simpson, Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin 
General Markham, and upwards of one 
tinguished Officers now serving in the Crimea. W. Callughan begs 
to announce his removal from his old Establishment (opposite the 
(British Museum), to more je premises, No. 23a, Newssoniaireet 
(corner of Conduit-street). N.B. Sole Agent for the colebrated Opera 
Glasses, and Race Glasses, made by Voigtlander, Vienna. 


(pus LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 
Established in 1835. 


Subscribed Capital .. on oo - 
Paid-up Capitel =... oe ee os . 


z 


Tso\on0 


William Bird, Esq. Henry Grace, Esq. 
William Blount, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
Willlam Millar Chelstes Bird Bt Taggart, Bart, LP 
jam . Ml .P. 
Merman Sir James ike, Bart., ge Meek, ad 
-P. rose Moo: * 
Philip William Flower, Esq. John ‘Timothy Oxle , 
George Holgate Foster, Esq. John Joseph Silva, Esq. 
Francis Bennett Geldney, ls George Tayler, Esq. 
Wm. Ormsby Leas 5 Thomas Tilson, Esq. 
‘anager—George Pollard, . 
Accounts of parties are kept agreeably to the custom of London 
- Sums of money received on it from the customers of the Bank 
Eps bebe Beoeeally 86 such rates of interest and for such periods 


ndertaken on terms as be agreed upon. 
Investments in, and sales Pail of 
eae _ Cay ‘itocted; dividends reonivesn ena 


NEW MUSIC, §. 


NGLAND and FRANCE. A new Patriotic 


Song. By LOUIS CHRISTINE. Price 2s., postage-free. 
JouLiEw and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


HE RUSSIAN RETREAT. A descriptive 


Pianoforte Piece. ny REAP LINDAHL, Illustrated in | 


Colours. Price 2s., postage- 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent -street. 


EBASTOPOL—A HYMN OF PRAISE.— | 


for Pianoforte. By ALBERT LINDAHL, in honour of the | 


ce victory gained by the Allies. Beautifully [lustrated in Colours 
y Brandard. Price 3s., postage-free. 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


EBASTOPOL is WON!!!—A Son 

by the Reverend J. 8. B. MONSELL (Author of “ What will 

they say in England?" &0.) The Music tby STEPHEN GLOVER. 
Price 2s., postage-free.—CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


aE FALL of SEBASTOPOL! Grand 
‘Triumphal MARCH, by W. K. BRAINE. 


Illustrated Fifth 
Edition ready. Piano Solo, 2s, 6d.; Duet, 3s. 6d. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EW BALLAD.—MOTHER, IS THE BAT- 


TLE OVER; or, Will my Father come again? Words by 
EDWIN COYLE, Music by BENEDICT ROEFS, 25. This beautiful 
Ballad is published at the Universal Circulating Musical Library, 
86, Newgate-street. 


UANITA: a Spanish Ballad by the Hon. 


Mrs. NORTON. Sung at Brighton with immensesuccess. Just 
published, price 2s., postage-free. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


VALBERT’S PALERMO QUADRILLE.— 

Third Raines of this CpSipore set of Quuadrilles, being a 

companion to the popular set enti “Como.” Price 4a. stage- 
free. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. aoe 


7ALBERT’S PERI WALTZ.—“The best 


of this popular composer's Valses & deux temps—a rival to 


Faust and Dew Drop.” Beautifully illustrated. Priceis., postage-free. | 


CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


R. COSTA’S ELI—ADDISON and CO. 


having purchased from the Composer the Copyright of the 
above Oratorio, beg to announce its publication early in January, 
1856. Price to Subscribers, £1 5s.; Non-Subscribers, £1 Ils, 6d. 


210, Kegent-street. 
ULLIEN and CO.’S MUSICAL PRESEN- 


TATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. Sub- 
scribers to this Library are presented with Three Guineas’ worth 
of Music every year. Prospectuses forwarded on application to 

JULLIEN and Co., 214, Kegent-street. 


ING WITLAFFS DRINKING-HORN 

SONG. Words }y LONGFELLOW. Music composed and 

sung with great applause Ly W.H.WEIsS. Price 2s. Postage-free. 
London: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside 


7 q 
\ A. MACFARREN’S LITTLE CLARINA’S 
* LESSON-BOOK for the PIANOFORTE. Parts 1, 2, 3, and 
4, price 2s. 6d. exch part, postage-free; or complete in One Vol. 8s. 
* Without exception the simplest, clearest of any elementary 
treatise tor young children.""— Musical Worid. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


J INDAHL’S “MUSIC on the WATERS,” 
for the Pianoforte. Second editioa. Price 2s. 6d. Also, the 
‘Third Edition of MIDNIGHT CHIMES. Price 2s. 6d., postuge-free. 
Albert Lindabi’s two most popular pieces. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-strect. 


EW ORATORIO, ‘the NATIVITY, 
written by Mr. W. BARTHOLOMEW, compozed by Mrs. 
MUUNSEY BAKTHOLOMEW, is now pubhshet by Cramer, 
BEALE, and Co., Kegent-street, price 18s. Lhe Airs, Duets, Trios, 
and Quartets separate, 28. each. 


Bo Bette Sm Edition in a Lower Key, as 
sung at M. Jullien’s concerts by Miss Dolby, price 2s., 
postage-free, on application to JULLIEN and Co., 214, Kegent-strect. 


INNIE.—Sung by Mdme. Anna Thillon.— 


TWO INJUNCTIONS having been granted to JULLIEN and 


CO. to stop the Sale of two spurious editi-ns of this very popular 
Song, the public are :equested to take notice in purchasing it that it’! 


bears the imprint of JULLI£N and Co.—Price 2s. postage-free, on ap- 
plication to 214, Regent-street. 


7 > 2 r 
OOSEY and SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
—The STOCK of MUSIC at this Library includes above 100,000 
Ancient and Modern Operas, Pianoforte and Instrumental Works of 
every class, and Songs in every language. The Subscribers are able 
to obtain whatever music they may require without any reserve; aad 
they are permitted to change it as frequeutly as they may please, 
whether they are resident in town or couutry. The aceommoda‘ion 
at Messrs. Boosey ad Sons! Library is superior to that of any other 
es-ablishment, and the atlowance of Music is of the iuost liberal 
kind. Subscribers of two guineas per aunum are entitied to the use 
of two guintas' worth of music at one time in town, aud. three 
guineas’ worth it. the country. Full particulars may be had on appli- 
cation to 28, Hiolles-sireet, London. 


CO. have the best of every description, NEW and SECOND- 
ND, for SALE or HIRE.—2)i, Kegent-street. 


|S ea e in eeenry BEALE, and 
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ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have a large Assortment, the prices vary from Ten 
to kitiy-five Guineas.—201, Regent-street. 


> n > *c 
L ARMONIUMS at CHAPPELL’S ~The 
A HARMONIUM by ALEXANDEKS is tho only instrument of 
the kind that remains in tune; from the simplicity of its constraction 
ie but shghtiy aflected by changes of weather, and is alike calculated 
for the Church, Chapel, school, or Drawing-room. 
No. 1. Iv oak case, one stop, 5 octaves, 10 guincas. 
2, lo mahogany case, one stop, i2 guineas. 
3. In oak case, 3 stops, 15 guineas; rosewood, 16 guin as. 
4. Witb five stops—sak, 22 guineas; rosewood, 24 guineas. 
5. Eight stops—oak, 5 guiness; rosewood, 26 guineas. 
6. Twelve stops, oak or rosewood, 35 guineas. 
7. Que stop, and percussion action, in oak, 16 guineas. 
8. Three stops, and percussion action, in rosewood, 20 gumeas. 
9. Eight stops, percussion action, oak or rosewoov, 32 yuiaeas. 
10. Twelve stops, percussion action, in oak, 40 guineas. 
11, Twelve stops, percussion action, large size, in rosewood, 
45 guineas. 
12, The new patent model—!5 stops, percussion action, exprsa:ion 
& la main, &c.; the most perfect Harmonium that can bs 
made, in handsome oak or rosewood case, 55 guineas. 
Full deseriptive lists on application. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


_S— 
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USICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 32, Lud- 
gate-street (opposite Everington’s), Londen —WALES and 
M'CULLOCH are direct Importers of Nicole Frére’s celebrated 
MUSICAL-BOXES, playing, with unrivalled brilliancy of tone, the 
best Popular, Operatic, and Sacred Music. Large sizes, four airs, £4; 
six, £6 6s.; eight, £5; twelve airs, £12 12s, Snulf-boxes. two tunes, 
14s. Gd. and 18s. ; three, 30s. ; four tunes, 4§s. Catalogue of tunes, &c.; 
gratis, and post-free, on application. 


sizes, four airs, 14 in. long, £4. oe gas Bie tn Sebo oai te 
ur Ls, . 3 \e 5.5 
in, 3 13 eats, 504 G19 Iie) contalatog selos: 


a of Swiss Musical Snoff- Pp 


two tunes, 
and 18s.; three tunes 303.; and four tunes, 4 


each, 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS, 
Resecpeem PATENT BARLEY, for 
bu 
is 


a eare 2 anger gible Pete in a a arntany not 
© Majesty 
it has become of general use to every AS oo the Goatees 
beget ath dreamers els cminently pure, nwt ‘ 
and light for infants and invalids; mueh approved for malsing a 
delicious custard-pudding, and excellent for broths or 


* ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, for more than thirty years have 
been held in constan: and ewan estimation as the 
faring of the oat, and as the best and most valuable (ap ed 


making a pure and delicate GRUE! ‘hich fo Bi and nu- 
tritious 51: for the isa me east Upto pee 
onza, isof ‘al use in the sak Shantes, > the 
Patent » is an excellent food for 4 
The Proprietors of Hobinson’s Patent Barley and Patent Groats, 
desirous that the public’shall at all times purchase pre; 
tattam ese aoe mpletely in ures pte 
co! purest 
ea ae ae ee TET ce ead 
coxa in Pook of 62 nad .j ta Pasay ra tas oe 


Written | 


[free CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
WAUGH and SON, 8 and 4, Goodgo-street. 


ISHER’S DRESSING - CASES, 
188, Strand. 
Catalogues post-free. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, Fireproof Safes, Cash and 
| Deed Boxes.—CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
| London; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
| and Wolverhampton. 


mo ol EB) Gen, eek ae te 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
| the Finest Starch she ever used. 
I Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


OMFORT in the RAIN.—OVERCOATS, 

CAPES, SHOOTING-JACKETS, LADIES’ CAPES, &c. One 

of the largest stocks in London. First-class garments on best terms. 

| All thoroughly Waterproof without extra charge.—W. BERDOE, 
96, New Bond-street, and 69, Cornhill (only). 


\OOTHACHE CURED, &c.—TAYLOR’S 


LIQUID STOPPING, Is. and Is. 6d. a bottle, is sent free by 
A.K. Taylor, Chemist, Hastings, on the receipt of twelve stamps; 
and sold by most Chemists. See the numerous Testimonials. 


AS FITTINGS.—W. BASSINGHAM and 


SON, Gas Chandelier and Fitting Manufacturers, Gas-fitters, 
| and Contractors, 3 and 4, Whitecross-street, City. Gas Baths, Stoves, 
| &c. Established 1816. Designs submitted. Estimates given. 


OUR, UNADULTERATED, Delivered Free 
| to any part of Londop.—White, 13s. 8d.; Households, 13s.; 
| Seconds, . 4d.; Meal, 12s. 4d. per bushel. Address HORSNAILL 
' and CATCHPOOL, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex; or Caledonian- 
' read, Islington. 


URE BISCUITS.—HAYLOCK and CO.’S 

SUPERIOR BISCUITS (in all 40 kinds), including Cracknel, 

| delicious Arrowroot, Windsor, Captain, Hungarian, Pic-nic, and Mixed 

Biscuits. For the purity of Haylock and Co.'s process of manufacture, 

see Dr. Sheridan Muspratt’s ‘* Chemistry,’ Part !2.—Factory: Lydia- 

anaes Liverpool. London Wholesale Depot: 14, Cullum-street, 
ity. 


/ ENUINE MILK and CREAM (from 
Healthy Cows, kept in clean, spacious, and well-ventilated 
Sheds, always open to inspection) to be had at DEXTER'S DAIRY 
(established 1822).—8, Motcomb-street, and 15, Kinnerton-street, Bel- 

| grave-square. 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 


ROOFING FELT ; INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls, 
lining iron houses; sold in relis 32 inches wide, ONE PENNY per 
SQUARE FOOT. Also, DRY HAIR FELT, forthe preventing the ra- 

| diation of heat and deadening sound; and SHEATHING FELT, for 
| ships’ bottoms, on which the copper liessmooth. Samples,directions, 
and testimonials sent by pust.—Croggon and Co., 2, Dowgate-bill. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—MARK your 
LINEN.—The most easy, rmanent, and best method of 
marking Linen, Silk, or Books, is with the PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVEK PLATES. With these Plates a thousand articles can be 
marked in ten minutes. Any person can use them. Initial Plate, Is; 
| Name, 2s.; Crest, 5s. Numbers per set, 2s. Sent free, with in- 
structions, for stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CUL- 
LETON, 2, Long-acre (one door from St. Martin’s-lane). 


H ‘RENCH MERINOS.—Why are French 

*  Merinos dearer than English? Because they pass through 

so mapy hands. The London Draper buys them of the wholesale 

City houses; they, intheir tacn, of the Paris houses; they, again, of 
the manufacturer: each has his profit—the public pay the four. 


RENCH MERINOS.—The First Manufac- 
turer of the day has taken the PREMISES of the FRENCH 
MUSLIN COMPANY for the Winter season, and will supply the 
Public direct with French Merinos at the same price (duty excepted( 
as English are usually sold. His colours are of the loveliest hues, 
Two perfectly new shades this season. Patterns sent free. 
Address French Muslin Company, '6, Oxford-street. 


a 2D ER 

| ABIES’ WHITE CASHMERE CLOAKS, 

handsomely trimmed with plush, ene guinea; Babies’ Hoods, 

halfa guinea. All the beautiful Materials used in the Business sold 

| by the yard. Frocks, Pelisses, Bonnets (of the superior excollence for 

| which the House has been celebrated for thirty years), in the new aad 

greatly-enlarged} premises, 53, Baker-street (near Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition).—Mrs. W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


ABIES’ BERCEAUNETTES Two-and-a- 


Half Guineas; Babies’ Baskets to match, OneGuinea. Valen- 
| ciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents; 
| the same, less expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-linen in complete 

sets, of varied qualities.—53, Baker-street (near Madame Tussaud’s 
! Exhibition).—Mrs. W. G. TAYLOR (late,Halliday). 


A) igpeeeesiane OUTFITS complete in every- 


thing necessary for the Trousseau, as well as the inexpensive 

things required for the India Voyage. White Dressing Gowns, one 

guinea. Ladies’ Gloves, 2s. 6d. Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; Silk 

Hosiery, 6s.6d. Ladies’ Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. Cambric Handker- 

chiefs. Plsin and Full Dress Gentlemen's Shirts, 6s. 6d. In the new 

oremises, 53, Baker-street (near Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition).— Mrs, 
W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


See ee Se eee 
ADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS—One Guinea 
and a-Half. Kifle-cloth Riding-habits, the Jackets lined with 
Silk, Five-and-a-Half Guineas to seven Guineas: Young Ladies’ 
Black Merino Habits, Two-and-a-Half Guineas. Young Gentlemen’s 
| Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; School ditto, 25s. Naval Cadets’ 
} Outfits complete.—53, Baker-street (near Madame Tussaud’s Exhi- 
bition)—W. G. TAYLOR, (late Halliday). 


j 


EAL BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS.—The 

) stout quality for walking, at 2s. 6d.; the finest, for full dress, 
léa. the pair. Made in black, plain, and lace, as well as in the 
natural cream colour. Under-shirts, drawers, ani socks; by the 
original consignea in England, at 53, Baker-strect.—W. G. TAYLOB 
(late Halliday). 


J) EW AUTUMN DRESSES, &e.—Patternsfree. 

Cheeked or Striped Glacé Silks, From one Guinea the Full Dress. 
Fiounced Silk Kobes, & disposition, 75s. 6d., 18 yards, wide width. 
| Real French Merinos (ail the new co ) 13s. 9d. the Fall Dress. 

Rich Black Silk Skirts (Bodice included), from 45s. 
Real Valenciennes Lace from 3fd. per yard. 
| Patterns of the above sent to any part free. 
| Angola (all wool) Travelling Mantles, Ss. lid. 
Opcra Cloaks Ulined through with Silk), One Guinea. 

WHILE and COMPANY, 192, Regent-street. 


/ J HIT«LOCK’S SHIRTS, Six for 39s. excel- 

ling \» quality, fit, and style; coloured Shirt, to order, 4s. éd. 

each; best fuunel Shirts, all terns, 12s, 6d. To be had only of 

| Whitelock and Son, 166, Strand, opposite the church, near Somerset= 
house. Patterns, directions for measure, Xc., sent by post. 


HIRTS.—RODGERS’S Improved CORAZZA 

SHIRTS.—Importarzt improvements having been made in these 
celebrated Shirts, Gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders 
until they have seen them. For case, elegance, and durability they 
have no rival. 3is.6d.and 42s. the half-dozen. Patterns of coloured 
sbirtings, suchas horses, dogs, and other spor designs, for selec- 
tion, post free for two stamps. - Shirt er ps prices, gratis.— 
RODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirt Makers, 59, St. Martin’s- 
Jane, Charing-cross. Estab 60 years. 


Wi LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 


AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs, JOHN ISAACS,319, STRAND, 

opposite Somerset-house, are giving the highest price in Cash for 

| Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Clothes, ig Ts Epaulets, Boots, Books, 
iscellaneous Goods. Ladi 


| Sey 
' 


tle-street, 

Strand, most respectfully to acquaint Ladies and Gentlemen 
that Ey cceaaue gi the highest price in Cash for e deserip- 
earing Ap) —ineludi ocaded velvet, satin, moiré, 

and silk dresses; regimen’ i 


t upon at ae or distance, by addressing a 
} er as above. sent 

attention, and the utmost value remitted by Post-office order.— 
Established 1801. 


price of 
the reduction in the price of , has directed public 
| ones CANDLE LAMPS. These Memeo by PALMER 
| and CO. may be relied upon as excelling other Lamps in fi 
| management, nliness, and general convenience. They are edlap 
| for Med Seees ct sieht andl are snibed 69 
: as perfect. as possible care should be taken to procure 
Seren eri arta aa Catia 
neys used are not of their own manufacture.—Sold 
‘and wholveale by Palmer and Go., Sutton 
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OMER PACHA. 


As the expedition of Omer Pacha is 
full of interest, our readers will 


doubtless be gratified with the ac- 


companying Sketch of a portion of 


the Encampment of Omer Pacha 


upon the eastern shores of the Black 


Sea. The locality is thus described 


by the sketcher -— 


About eight miles to the eastward 


of Batoum, and within the same 


distance of the Russian frontier of 


Georgia, is situated the picturesque 
old Castle of Zikinzir. Its ivy- 
grown battlements crown the sum- 
mit of a hill which rises abruptly 
from the sea-shore. The surround- 
ing country is clothed with the rich- 
est vendure; magnificent trees are 
scattered over the green hill sides 
like those in an English park, 
Long creepers and tangled under- 
wood almost conceal the precipitous 
walls of rock which overhang the 
sea. White tents gleam every where 
from beneath the rich foliage; for 
Omer Pacha has chosen this lovely 
spot as a camping-ground for a por- 
tion of hisarmy. Their tents line 
the shore, and creep up the moun- 
tain sides until they are lost in the 
wood. Towering above all, at a 
gieat distance, rise the snow-capped 
peaks of the Ossurgheff. It is al- 
together a fairy-like scene, and one 
which the Tunisian regiments em- 
camped here, with their swarthy 
African officers, are certainly not 
capable of appreciating. 

In the view on the extreme right 
is a conical mound crowned with low 
fortifications ; in the valley between 
which and the castle is the pic- 
turesque castle ruin, behind which 
are tents, and many more on the 
slope of the hill to the left. The 


has been an encumbrance rather 
than an assistance to the operati 

in that peninsula. It is to be hop 

that the importance of affording the 
Turkish army a prompt and ener- 
getic support will be recognised in 
England, and that a Christian force 
will be sent without delay to ope- 
rate with it. Apart from the né- 
cessity which exists of adding to the 
numerical strength of the present 
army of invasion, there are the 
strongest reasons why the rein- 
forcements should consist rather of 
Christians than of Mahometans. “The 
antipathy of the Christian population 
in Abasia to the Turks has already 
manifested itself. They look with 
suspicion and distrust upon the sol- 


diers who are now occupying the 
Russian town, and, so far from de- 
siring to fecilitate their progress 
through the country, they have de- 


stroyed some of the bridges, and 
otherwise injured the roads upon the 
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distant range of hills is covered with 
snow; the middle range is richly 


wooded ; and the foreground, reach- 
ing to the sea-shore, is covered with 
tangled underwood and occasionally 


fine trees. 


line of march. Prince Michael, the 
Princess Dadian, and other nobles 
through whose properties the army 
will pass, do not hesitate to confess to 
Russian sympathies, and, if their subs 
jects do not share in an actual predi- 
lection for Russia, they do not ape 
prove the prospect of the substitution 
of Ottoman for Muscovite rule—a r@; 
sult which they naturally expect to 
follow the invasion of their country 
by Turkish troops. This distrust would 
be completely dispelled by the pre- 
sence of an English or French con- 
tingent. 


The Correspondent concludes :— 


Her Majesty’s ship Cyclops, Lieu- 
tenant Ballard, has just steamed out 
of the harbour (Souchum Kaleh) for 
Batoum, where she isto wait for Omer 
Pacha and his suite, who are to return 
in her to this place. Although Sou- 
chum Kaleh is somewhat further from 
Kutais than Batoum, the roads are 80 
much better as to render it a more 
desirable basis of operation. The ab- 
sence of any harbour at Redoubt Kaleh 
or the mouth of the Rhion has limited 
the choice between Batoum and Sou- 
chum. Mr. Longworth, the British 
Commissioner, is here, preparing for 
an expedition into the interior of Cir- 
cassia, where he will confer with the 


mee 


Our acknowledgments for this 


Sketch are due to Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, who, at the date of his 
letter, was staying with Omer Pacha 
in Georgia, and intended proceeding 
from thence into Circassia, having 
already coasted along the shores of 
the Black Sea, touching at the prin- 
cipal places between Anapa and 
Trebizond. 

It is now several months since it 
was reported that Omer Pacha was to lead a Turkish army through the 
wild mountain passes of Armenia to the seat of war. Time rolls on, and 
the issue is that this distinguished General, who by the last accounts had 
reached Batoum, is sent without an army to restore the balance of affairs 
by his own genius and skill. At Batoum he was organising his army, 
with which he intends to assault Kalessi. He is greatly vexed that the 
promise that was given him that his old troops should be placed at his 


disposal has not been kept ; and it has cost considerable persuasion to pre- | 


his command, as ke originally intended todo. The 
probably enable Omer Pacha’s forces to un- 
The Allied forces 


vent his throwing up 
victory at Kars will, however, 
dertake some important operations in the Crimea. 
would then amount to 200,000. 


Omer Pacha himself (says the Times’ Correspondent, writing Sept. 24) is still 
at Batoum; and Ferhad Pacha (General Stein) is in command. At present, 
however, the number of troops actually landed amounts only to about 4000; 
and the duties of the General consist chiefly in preparing for those who are 


OMER PACHA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FENTON. 


shortly expected from Varna. The Commander-in-Chief will arive in a 
few days with the remainder of the troops, which have been encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Batoum. It is much to be regretted that this expe- 
dition was not undertaken earlier in the year. It will be impossible now before 
the winter to do more than advance on Kutais. Under the most favourable 
circumstances the army cannot commence the march before the beginning 
of November; and at that late season of the year the advance of a large 
army for more than 100 miles through a difficult and almost unknown country 
is, to say the least of it, a hazardous undertaking. However, it is not the 
fault of Omer Pacha that this is so. The Seraskier in Constantinople is not 
more prompt in its proceedings than the War Department in Whitehall-gar- 
dens; and, in spite of the efforts of his Highness to get his army under way 
sufficiently early to enable him to operate with effect this summer, he | 
has been vexatiously detained until the advance on Tiflis has become 
an impossibility. * * * The Turkish Commander has a serious | 
ground of complaint against the Allied Generala, who refused to spare 
more than the Turkish force in the Crimea, which tor so many months 


Naib and some of the more influential 
chiefs upon matters relating to the 
present operations. The French Con- 
sul, M. Chumpoiseau, remains at Sou- 
chum. Prince Michael has been sent 
for to meet Omer Pacha, who will call 
upon him to declare his sentiments, 
and, in the event of his not offering 
that assistance which will be expected 
frora him, he will be compelled to 
leave the country. There is a good 
deal of fever still prevalent among the Turkish troops; but, although the 
sick-list is in consequence large, the malady here is not often attended 
with fatal results. The approach of winter is already driving it away, and a 
few miles from the coast the country is perfectly healthy. 


The accompanying Portrait of Omer Pacha is copied, by permission 
of Messrs. Agnew, from one of Mr. Fenton's beautiful photographic 
pictures taken in the Crimea. It shows the General on horseback ; his 
seat, though too Turkish for our notions of equestrian propriety, is firm 
and easy. 


Tex Deum ror THE Faun or Szpastrorpor.—On Sunday last, in 
accordance with an order issued by Cardinal Wiseman, a solemn “ Te 
Deum” was chanted throughout the Roman Catholic diocese of West- 


| minster for the fall of Sebastopol and the further successes of the Allies, 


The prayers of the faithful were likewise asked for the gallant men who 
have fallen; and the subject was noticed by the officiating clergy. 


PORTION OF THE CAMP OF OMER PACHA, UPON TIIE EASTELN SORE OF THE BLACK SEA,— SKETCHED BY LAURENCE OLIPHANT. " al 
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INDIAN COTTON.—THE WEBS OF DACCA. 


To this branch of ingenious manufacture a new interest has been at- 
po tA display of several beautiful specimens in the Paris Universal 

Our Engravings illustrate the mode of preparation of the raw material, 
and the several processes of manufacture of the finer sorts of Indian mus- 


FIG. 1.— COTTON CARDER. 


lin, some of which are woven from threads of such extraordinary 
delicacy, that a single pound of cotton is spun for it into a length of 250 
miles ; and with all our genius of invention, our wonderful machinery, 
and extraordinary skill, we have never yet been able to equal the muslins 


FIG, 5.—YARN WINDING. 


This finest American cotton is cultivated with utmost care, and the best 
selected for the finest English manufacture. 

The native Indian, on the contrary, is but a careless cultivator of 
cotton, and neglectful of attention in picking and preservation, which 
would save much after-labour. He is, however, thoroughly well 


Fig. 2,—THE BOWING. 


FIG. 6,—TWISTING THE THREAD. 


acquainted with the qualities of the different kinds, and makes up for 
indifferent saving by a profusion of labour and pains in the after pre- 
paration of the material. He knows that the thread made of cotton 
grown to the east of Dacca must be used in the very season it is grown 
or it will not swell in bleaching; and this swelling constitutes his dis 


of Dacca, of which Tavernier says, “they are so fine that you can hardly 
feel them in your hand.” An English writer of the seventeenth century, 
speaking contemptuously of them, termed them “the shadow of a com- 
modity ;” but they have been called by those of higher taste, who looked 
at their exquisite delicacy and evenness with wonder, “ webs of woven air.” 

The general idea as to this wonderful manufacture is, that it is pro- 
duced almost at random, and with the rudest tools—that the Indian is 
guided by a kind of instinct in its make, and is but a rough and careless- 
fingered worker. We are told of the weaver cleaning his cotton with a 
piece of fish-bone, using as a spindle a hollow reed, hanging up his loom 
by a river side between two trees, digging a hole in the ground for his 
legs, and there weaving forth those moon-cloud webs that queens of old 
were proud to wear. 


tinction between the best and inferior cotton; and for spinning with 
the fingers the short fibre suits as much better as the long for 
hinery. 
PROCESS OF CLEANING, PICKING, AND CARDING. 
As,the cotton is not cleanly picked in the field, it is first necessary to 


¥1G. 3,—COTTON ROLLER. 


There is some truth in the description, but none in representing the 
Hindoo as a manufacturer at random. In his case, as in every other, | ih K 
the excellence is attained by a minute attention to every detail in the \ N 
preparation of his material, and of all circumstances influencing its Hh) | 
condition during the process of manufacture—an amount of know- Hi 
ledge, no doubt, arrived at slowly, but still attained to ages ago; for i) 
these muslins of the East are mentioned amongst the earliest articles of Wil 
commerce ; and in one of the hymns of the Rigbeda, dated fifteen centuries MII 
before = = vn - reference to cotton in the loom. Nor is it Lt | { 
strange that the native Indians should, by practice, from generation to ; RERYPERETIN er ony-merns praia eRERETT 
generation, have acquired surpassing skit in the shace omsiy of a Li MCs nual “uit 
material indigenous to their soil, and the fabrics of which were VU | N i ij fT) ) ¥ 
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FIG. 8.—DRAWING. 


the loose and coarse fibres of the cotton, as 
earthy or any other extraneous matter. (Fig. 1.) 


BOWING. 
The next process is that of bowing (Fig. 2), which has been so named 


well as minute particles of | 


FIG. 7.—WARPING. 


pick out carefully with the fingers all fragments of the leaves or bracts’ 
stalks, and capsules. The next process, previous even to the separation of 
the seeds, is a kind of carding to which the seed-cotton is subjected. For 
this purpose the Hindoos of Dacca make use of the jaw-bone of a fish, 
one of the Siurotde. The teeth of this fish, being very numerous, closely 
set, and recurved like those of our pike, act as a fine comb in removing 
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Fic. 10.—THE LOOM.—WEAVING. 


from a bow being the instrument employed, and which has given its name 
to one kind, the bowed Georgian cotton, though the instrument is not used 
in the present day in America. It consists of a large bow, which is sus- 
pended to the roof of a room, often to the string of another bow. 
string, while in contact with the cotton, being struck with a conical-headed 


The 


i 
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“FIG. 4.—YARN WINDING 


especially suited to their climate. Speaking of India, Herodotus says, 
“the wild trees in that country bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing 
those of sheep in beauty and excellence, and the Indians use cloth made 
from those trees.” H donot 


_. KNOWLEDGE OF THE QUALITIES OF COTTON. 


The cotton from which the Hindoos weave their finest muslins is of 
foferior quality. The best-informed Manchester manufacturers state 
that all Indian is coarse, short in staple, and unfitted for the fine spinning 
for which American sea island cotton is alone employed in this country. 
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FIG. 9.—BEAMING. 
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mallet, the cotton, by its vibration, flies about in a light fleecy cloud, and is 
thus separated from dust and dirt. This instrument is still in use in some 
of our manu factories—for instance, in hat-making. 

But the cotton for the fine Dacca muslins is bowed or teased with a 
bow of more delicate construction, as it consists of a piece of bamboo, 
with two elastic lips of the same useful material slipped into its two ends, 
and strung with a cord made of catgut, morga silk, or of plantain or ratan 
fibres twisted together. The bamboo slips are moveable within the centre 
piece, and, according as they are drawn out, or pushed back, so is the ten- 
gion of the cord increased or diminished. The whole, being of a size to be 
held in the hand, can easily be managed. 

SPINNING. 

The cotton, by the aid of this instrument, being brought to the state 
of a fine downy fleece, is then “ spread out and lapped round a thick 
wooden roller.” This being removed, the cotton is pressed between two 
flat boards, then rolled round a piece of lacquered reed about the size of 
@ quill, and, lastly, wrapped in the smooth soft skin of the Cuchia fish, 
and is so preserved from dust or soil whilst it is held in the hand during 
the process of spinning. 

The spinning of the fine yarn is eutirely performed by women, usually 
under thirty years of age, and it is to their delicate organisation and 
bt bee sensibility of touch that is due the inimitable specimens of 


SPINNING. 


The spinning apparatus, which is usually contained in a small flat 
work-basket, not unlike the colothiers of the ancients, comprises the 
cyliudrical ro!l of cotton, a delicate iron spindle, a piece of shell em- 
bedded in clay, and a little hollow stone containing chalk-like powder, to 
which the spinner occasionally applies her fingers. The spindle is 
not much thicker than a stout needle, and has attached to it, near its 
lower jcint, a small ball of unbaked clay, which gives it sufficient weight 
in turning. This rests in the hollow of the piece of shell, and she 
turns the spindle between the finger and thumb of one hand, whilst she 
at the same time draws out the single filaments from the roll of cotton 
held in the other hand, and twists them into yarn upon the spindle; 
and. to obtain the requisite moisture of air, it is sometimes necessary, 
the thermometer beimg 82, to spin over water. 

For ordinary purposes the cotton, instead of the above-described 
carding, is sometimes thrashed, that is, spread out upon an outstretched 
apron of coarse cloth, and beaten with switches, when the seed, &c., 
fall through. Instead of the primitive mode of pulling the cotton from 
the seed to which it adheres, the cotton is placed on a board and an 
iron roller moved backwards and forwards over it either by the hand or 
foot (see Fig. 3); thus the fibres are separated without the seeds being 
crushed. ‘The foot-roller is used in the southern Mahratta country, and 
the hand-roller in Bengal; but generally all over India they use the 
charka or cotton-cleaning machine, formed of two cylinders kept in close 
opposition, and moved upon each other by their ends being formed on the 
principle of the Archimedean screw; the instrument, though usually 
clumsily made, answers its purpose well ; the cotton is drawn between the 
cylinders, the seeds unable to pass through are separated and fall down, 
and the fibre is not injured. 

The coarse kind of cotton which is grown in the hills near Dacca, 
and called Bhoga cotton, is used in the manufacture of thread for coarse 
fabrics. This is separated from its seeds by the common charka, or 
hand-gin, and the wool is bowed in the usual manner. It is then spun 
into thread by the common spinning-wheel, which is like the old wool 
wheel, called also big wheel from the size of its wheel. But the Hindoo 
wheel, though apparently more rude, has advantages in working which 
readily become obvious in changing its form: thus, for instance, the rim 
being formed of string instead of wood or metal, gives a certain degree ot 
tenacity as well as of elasticity. While the straight spindle is set in 
motion by this wheel, the unfinished yarn or roving is held in a sloping 
position to the spindle, so that at every turn of the spindle the yarn slips 
off its point and gets twisted without getting wound upon it. 

PREPARATION OF YARNS BY THE WEAVER. 

Winding—The yarn obtained for the weaver is first steeped in water. 
Being usually wound on small pieces of hollow wood, a piece of stick is 
first passed through these, and then fixed in the cleft end of a piece of 
bamboo. ‘The weaver, holding the latter between his toes, draws off the 
yarn from the reel, which revolves upon the stick passed through it, and 
winds it upon the reel (see Fig. 4) which he holds in the other hand, and 
whirls round in a small cup of smooth cocoanut-shell. When the yarn is 
in the form of a skein, it is put upon a small wheel made of fine slips of 
bambeo and thread, and then wound up upon the reel (see Fig. 5). The 
finest thread is separated for the woof,and the rest for the warp. The 
latter is steeped for several days in water, which is frequently changed, 
reeled, and dried. Skeins of a convenient size are then wound up, again 
steeped in water, and tightly twisted between two sticks (see Fig. 7) ; 
they are again dried in the sun, untwisted, and put into water mixed 
with charcoal-powder for two days, then rinsed in clean water, and hung 
up to dry in the shade. Each skeinis again reeled, steeped in water for 
one night, and is next day opened up and spread over a flat board, 
smoothed down with the hand, and then rubbed over with a paste, or size, 
made of rice and asmall quantity of lime mixed with water. The skeins 
are then recled upon large reels, the threads widely separated, and then 
dried in the sun. The thread is again reeled and sorted, generally into 
three qualities. The yarn for the warp of striped or chequered fabrics is 
prepared by twisting a certain number of threads together, viz., two for 
each stripe of the Doorea and four for that of the Charkana muslins. 
The yarn for the woof is not prepared till two days prévious to the time 
itis required for weaving. Itis steeped in water, rinsed, wound on large 
reels, and then lightly sized with rice-paste, and again reeled and left to 
dry in the shade, and used daily. 

Warping (Fig. 8)—The thread employed in weaving is well known to 
be of two kinds: that which stretches lengthwise being called the warp, 
and is usually stronger, harder, and more twisted than that which runs 
across, and is called the woof or weft, and is softer and less twisted than 
the other. The yarn being properly prepared, the next step is to arrange 
the threads which are to constitute the warp alongside of each other in 
one parallel plane. The Hindoo performs the operation in the open air, 
first fixing four short bamboo posts into the groundjat measured distances, 
according to the intended length of the cloth. He then places between 
them several pairs of rods, about four feet apart, in two parallel rows. 
“ The weaver, holding a smalliwheel of warp-yarn in each hand, passes 
the latter over one of the posts, and then walks along the rows, laying 
down two threads, and crossing them (by crossing his hands between each 
pair of rods) until he comes to the post at the opposite extremity.” He 
then retraces his steps backwards and forwards as often as there are 
threads of the warp to be laid down. The small reels on which the 
warp-yarn is wound are made of fine splits of bamboo and thread, and 
4 each attached at right} angles to a piece of stick, forming an arm, at 

end of which there is a ring of coarse glass, through which the yarn 
runs. In striped and chequered muslins, two pairs ofjhand-reels, one with 
single and the other with twisted yarns, are used alternately for the 
warps. This:is the simple form of effecting warping, for which, in Europe, 
either the warping-frame or warping-mill, with its heck-gox, is required 
be tied warp-thread into the lease on the two alternate sets, one for 

Applying the Reed to the Warp, or Drawing (in Fig. 9.)\—This part of 

88 is by the Hindoo women performed either immediately after 
he Warping, or sometimes not until after that of the beaming. The reed is 
40 called from haying been originally formed of split reeds, but by the 
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Hindoo weaver it is generally formed of fine splits of bamboo, firmly 
fixed between ribs of split cane, Mr. Taylor states that the finest 
reed used in the Dacca looms contains only 2800 dwts. in a space of 
forty inches in length. The warp, being folded up in{the form of a roll, 
is suspended from the roof of the weaver’s hut, with one end of it un- 
folded, and hanging down to within a foet or two from the ground, 
The reed is then suspended by two slight cords to the warp-roll and 
loose rods, and hangs in front of the unfolded portion of the warp. One 
weaver sits in front of the reed, and another workman on the other 
side of the reed. The end loops of the warp haying been cut with a 
knife, the weaver in front passes an iron wire or sling hook through the 
first division of the reed to the other workman, and the ends of the two 
outermost threads being twisted upon it by him, it is drawn back, and 
the thread thus brought through. Thus two threads are drawn through 
each of the divisions of the reed in succession. The ends of the threads 
are then gathered up in bunches of five or six, and knotted; a small 
bamboo is then passed through the loops formed by the knots. 

Beaming, or applying the Warp to the End Roll of the Loom (Fig. 10).— 
Like the warping, performed in the open air. A workman holds the warp 
folded upon the reed in the form of a bundle. The end of it being un- 
folded, a thin slip of ban.boo is passed through it, and it is then re- 
ceived into a longitudinal groove in the end roll (yard-beam) and 
fastened to it with pieces of string. The roll rests in two loops of cords 
attached to two posts, and is turned round with a winch. The warp- 
threads are next arranged, and much in the same way as in this 
country, adopted probably from the East. The outermost thread being 
placed according to the intended breadth of the cloth, a portion of the 
warp is unfolded and kept on the stretch by the person holding the 
bundle, while two workmen proceed to arrange the threads in the 
middle. This they do with a small piece of cane, softened and beaten out 
at one end into the form of a brush (like the separator or ravel), and then 
gently tap them with an elastic cane, held in the form of a bow, to bring 
them into a state of parallelism. The portiou of the warp thus arranged 
is carefully wound upon the end roll. Another portion is then unrolled 
and similarly prepared. 

Preparing the Healds or Heddles——For this purpose a portion of the 
warp behind the reel is unfolded and stretched out, when a broad piece of 
bamboo is placed edgewise between the threads of the warp, in order that 
the weaver may have sufficient room to form the loop of the heddles. 
‘These are formed of reddish-coloured twine, which is passed between the 
separated threads of the warp to the opposite side and is fastened to acane, 
to which is attached an oval piece of wood of about eight inches in length. 
‘The weayer then dips two fingers between the outermost thread of the 
warp and the one next to it, and brings up a fold or loop of the coloured 
string, which passes upon the inside of the oval piece of wood, and is 
crossed upon the cane above. The same process is repeated between every 
two threads of the warp, the cane and oval piece of wood being gradually 
moved across the warp as the work proceeds. Two sets of loops are formed 
on each side of the warp; when those of one side are finished, the warp is 
removed from the post, reversed, and stretched out as before, and the pro- 
cess of the other side is repeated. The canes on which the loops are crossed 
are fastened by strings to four small bamboo rods, the two upper ones being 
attached, when placed on the loom, to the strings of the heddles, and the 
two lower ones to the weights of the treadles. 

The Loom and Weaving (Fig. 11).—In most accounts of Indian weaving 
the weaver is described as suspending his loom between two trees, and 
allowing his treadles to fall into a hole in the ground, into which he in- 
serts his legs and feet. But in Dacca the loom is horizontal, and always 
erected under a roof—either that of the weaver’s house, or that of the 
shed built for the purpose. Four bamboo posts are firmly fixed into the 
ground, and connected above by two side-pieces. On these is sup- 
ported a transverse rod, to which the sling of the lay or batten and 
the balances of the heddles are attached. The warp wound on the end 
roll (or yarn beam), and having reed and heddles attached to it, is 
brought to the loom and fixed to the breast roll (or cloth beam) by a 
small slip of bamboo, which is passed through the loops of the warp, 
and received into a longitudinal groove in the beam. ‘The end and 
breast rolls are attached to the four standards, and are turned round with 
awinch. The lay or batten consists of two broad flat pieces of wood, 
grooved on their inner edges for the reception of the reed, which is fixed 
in its place by iron or wooden pins passed through the ends of the lay. 
It is suspended from @ transverse rod above by slings passing through 
several pieces of sawed ehell. By altering the distance between these 
segments of shell, which is done by lengthening or shortening the inter- 
mediate slings, the range of motion of the lay is increased or diminished. 
‘The extent of this range of motion regulates, in a great measure, the de- 
gree of force which is applied to the weft in weaving. The proper adjust- 
ment of this part of the apparatus is considered by the weavers as one of 
the nicest operations connected with the loom. The balances of the 
heddles being suspended to the transverse rod, the treadles, made of pieces 
of bamboo, are contaimed in a pit dug in the ground. 

The Shutile is made of light. wood of the beetle-nut palm (Areca 
catechu), and has spear-shaped iron points. It is from ten to fourteen 
inches in length, and three-quarters of an inch in breadth, and weighs 
about two ounces. It has a long open space in its centre, in which is 


THE SHUTTLE. 


longitudinally placed a moveable iron wire, upon which the reed of the 
weft thread revolves, passing, as it is thrown off, through an eye in 
the side of the shuttle. The temple or instrument for keeping the 
cloth on the stretch during the process of weaving is formed of two 
rods connected with a cord and armed at their outer ends with two 
brass hooks or pins, which are inserted into the edges of the cloth 
on its under surface. The loom being thus adjusted, we see that, 
however rude it may appear, it is complete in all its parts; and 
the weaver, being furnished with the cobweblike yarn, dis- 
plays his unrivalled skill in performing the various delicate 
operations necessary to the weaving ‘of these webs of woven air. 
To lessen friction on the two threads of the warp during the process of 
weaving, the shuttle, reed, and lay are all oiled. When ten or twelve 
inches of the cloth are finished, they are sprinkled with lime-water, to 
preserve them from insects, and then rolled upon the cloth beam, and 
another portion of yarn uncovered. Sometimes it is necessary to place 
beneath the extended yarns of the warp a few shallow vessels of water, 
in order that by the evaporation the threads may be kept moist and pre- 
vented from breaking. ‘The time required for the manufacture of a 
piece of muslin necessarily varies according to the quality, and the ex- 
pertness of the weaver. A half piece (10 yards in length by 1 yard in 
breadth) of the finest muslin, costing 70 to 80 rupees, cannot be manufac- 
tured in less than five or six months. A whole piece of Navainpore jehazy 
muslin, costing two rupees, can be made in the course of eight days. 
In weaving flowered or jamdanee muslins, two weavers sit at the loom. 
They place the pattern, drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range 
along the track of the woof a number of cut threads, equal to the flowers 
or parts of the design intended to be made. They then, with two small, 
fine-pointed bamboo sticks, draw each of these threads between as 
many threads of the warp as may be equal to the width of the figure 
which is to be formed; when all the threads have been brought between 
the warp, they are drawn close by a stroke of the lay, and the shuttle 
is passed through the thread, and the weft driven home. 


An Inpran Frup.—For several years past a deadly feud has 
existed between the Indians residing on the frontiers of the American and 
English settlements on the North Pacific. The Indians residing within the 
English territory are known as the “ King George”’ Indians, from the fact that 
they believe that the celebrated personage whose name they bear still lives and 
Lode the destinies of North America. They call the Americans residing on 
the frontier “ Boston men,” and look upon the Indians who reside within the 
same territory as their allies. Fights constantly occur between these Indians, 
when the canoes come in contact outside of the common fishing-grounds, where 
both parties generally fraternise and spend the time in feasting and merriment. 
Outside of the charmed circle of the common fishing-grounds they are deadly 
enemies, and wage a war of extermination against each other. Recently a 
party of Indians residing within the territorial limits of the United States went 
on a fishing excursion, but were wrecked upon the northern shore of Vancouver’s 
Island. ey were immediately seized by the King George Indians and mur- 
dered, sixteen in number, in cold blood. Both parties are now arming for a 
war of extermination, and bloody doings are expected. We are informed that 
the United States sloop-of-war Decatur, which is at present undergoing 
—— at the navy-yard, is under orders for Vancouver’s Island.—San Francisco 
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GREAT CRIMEAN BANQUET IN GLASGOW. 


A Great festival was held in the City Hall, iL ell on Friday eveni 
week, in honour of the recent successes of the es. About four hundr, 
of the nobility, geney, and merchants of the west of Scotland sat down 
to a sumptuous banquet. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
presided ; supported on his right and left by his Grace the Duke of Mon. 
trose, the Duc de Nag ar the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Lord Muncaster. 
Lord Belhaven, Sir M. S. Stewart, Sir James Ferguson, Bart., M.P. (one 
of the Crimean heroes), Admiral Montgomery, Sir W. M. Napier, Sir 7 
Hesketh, the Rey. Principal Macfarlane, W. Lockhart M.P., &. The 
croupier was Sir A. Alison, Bart. ; who was su ported by Sir William 
Maxwell, James Baird, Esq., M.P., E. H. Crawford, Esq., M.P., Peter 
Blackburn, Esq., M.P., Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P., the Rev. Norman 
Macleod, and the following “ Crimean heroes” :—Captain W. D. O’ Hay, 
72nd Highlanders ; the Hon. H. T. Fitzmaurice, 72nd Highlanders; ay, 
Captain Wilkinson, 42nd Highlanders. With the company there dined 
between fifty and sixty non-commissioned officers and privates, invalided 
from the Crimea, who were objects of general interest. The galleries were 
filled with ladies in full dress. 

After the usual toasts, the Chairman gave “ Her Majesty's Ministers,” 
Whatever difference of opinion there might be as to any particular part 
of their policy, there could be none as to the conduct of the noble 
Premier, who had managed the affairs of the war with a vigour which at 
his period of life was unprecedented (Loud and general cheering), 
Every man in the country should be grateful to him, whatever creed or 
shade of politics he might belong to. The toast was drunk with unbounded 
applause. 

P The Houses of Parliament” was responded to by Mr. Archibad 
Hastie, of Paisley, and Mr. John M‘Gregor, of Glasgow. 

The Chairman, in proposing “ The Crimean Army,” said it was im. 
possible to talk of the Crimean campaign without alluding to our allies— 
to such names as St. Arnaud and Bosquet among our French 
allies, and La Marmora among the Sardinians, Proudly as the 
French and English might carry themselves, Sardinia was their 
worthy ally (Cheers). It was strange, certainly, and never to be for- 
gotten, that we had seen the army of France and England directed against 
a common foe for the first time in the memory of man. But while we 
congratulated ourselves, and thanked Providence for our success, we must 
not forget the fallen foe who had gallantly struggled against us, who had 
gone to rest, who had deserved well of their countrymen. Let us not 
forget, in celebrating this glorious victory, that we raised ourselves in our 
own estimation by praising our foe. He wished that feeling had been 
more carried out. We must not forget that the Russians had fought 
bravely, that they had fought hand to hand with the best troops of 
Europe, and that this war had raised from its ranks one who had distin. 
guished himself like General Todleben, and others high in position in 
the Russian service. 

His Grace the Duke of Montrose, in an eloquent speech, proposed 
“The Emperor of France and our brave allies ;” in the course of which 
he enlogised the firmness of his Imperial Majesty’s administration, the 
sagacity he had exhibited in the progress of the war, and the fidelity he 
had manifested to this country ; and concluded by calling upon 

_The Due de Coigney, one of the old soldiers of the Empire under 
Napoleon I. who had been engaged under that “ great captain” in many 
a hard-fought field, and has lost an arm in an encounter with his 

uondam antagonists, the English. The noble veteran, in excellent 

English, but with a voice frequently faltering with emotion, expressed 
his acknowledgments for the honour done by that company to his sove- 
reign and his country ; and said that, when formerly engaged face to face 
with English troops, he often sighed for the time that had now arrived, 
seat the two greatest nations of the earth would join together in 

armony. 


Sir Archibald Alison, in proposing “The Highland Division and the National 
Regiments of Scotland,” said: Little more than eleven months have elapsed 
since we were assembled in this city to commence that noble subscription which 
was to testify the sympathy of Britain with its defenders, and in which Glasgow 
bore so distinguished a part; and the day on which we met has become immor- 
tal in British annals. By a singular coincidence, at the very time when we 
were endeavouring to celebrate, in adequate strains, the heroism of our troops, 
the best blood of England was shed in a glorious conilict, and Inkerman took 
its place beside Marathon and Thermopyle in the annals of military glory 
(Cheers). Even then, I rejoice to say, the ancient prowess of Scotland stood 
conspicuous—for on that very morning the telegraph, in announcing the bloody 
fight at Balaclava, had told that, in the wreck of the Ottoman troops, the 
Highland regiments had stood firm; and in the glorious charge of the 
Heavy Brigade which broke through the Muscovite horse the Scots Greys had 
taken the lead (Cheers). Since that time what a momentous year 
has been passed—what alternations of hope and fear, of grief and exultation— 
what courage and perseverance on the one hand ; what steadiness and devotion 
on the other! It has, indeed, been a mighty contest, and mighty beyond all 
example have been the means employed on both sides. Two hundred and ten 
thousand French soldiers, eighty thousand English, and fifteen thousand Pied- 
montese, with 1200 guns, have been sent from the remotest parts of Western 
Europe to the theatre of conflict on the shores of the Crimea, and they have 
been confronted by at least an equal number of Russians. The annals of the 
world will be sought in vain for the waging of such a war, at such a distance, 
and with snch means. In comparison of it the army of Alexander, the legions 
of Rome, the hosts of the Crusaders, sink into insignificance (Cheers). Propor- 
tionally great have been the successes achieved in the terrible strife 
which ensued. Three victories in pitched battles on the field, an arduous and 
unparalleled siege of ten months’ duration, terminating in a decisive triamph— 
the total destruction of a fleet of eighteen sail of the line and 100 vessels of war 
—the capture of a first-rate fortress with 6000 pieces of cannon—the bloody 
defeat of an army of 150,000 men, have signalised the campaign before the 
Allied armies had been a year in the peninsula (Applause). Neither the stormof 
autumn nor the snows of winter, neither the floods of December.nor the heats 
ot July, neither the swords of the enemy nor the poison of the pestilence, have 
been able to arrest that invincible host. More than all, they faced, during tea 
long and dreary months, the fearful service of the trenches—the most arduous 
which it ever fell to the lot of soldiers to discharge (Applause). Theirs was 
none of the “pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” Neither the rush of 
the assault, nor the clang of the charge, nor the roar of the platoon—nothing but 
the heroic and solitary discharge of unobtrusive duty (Cheers). Theirs was the 
silent advance at midnight into the enemy’s outposts, when the deadly rifle 
lurked behind every rock, and death met them at every turn. Theirs were the 
long and weary night watches in the trenches, when the wintry sky was 
illumined only by the flying projectiles; and if they closed their wearied eyelids 
for a few minutes a bomb burst by their side, and they were snatched from 
sleep to eternity. They suffered and perished in fearful multitudes, but they 
suffered and perished in silence. Others not less courageous succeeded as the 
first fell in the deadly strife in the trenches. 

‘They were true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death,— 

till the awful struggle was brought to a termination, and the Allied standards 
were planted on the ramparts of Sebastopol! With truth did our troops in the 
trenches, when they beheld battery after battery blown into the air, tower after 
tower kbs ae in flames, ship after ship sinking in the deep, exclaim that the 
hour, not of victory, but of conquest, had come, and that in the flames around 
them they beheld the self-immolation of an empire. It is natural that, after so 
many triumphs, the people of this country should regret that in the last assault 
their arms were not equally successful with the French. Our brave defenders have 
themselves to blame for this sore feeling; for they have so accustomed their 
countrymen to victory that they cannot tolerate even passing repulses (Cheers). 
But never was a feeling more unjust; never was one more sure to pass away 
(cheers). Whatever we may think, rely upon it this will not be deemed 
the least honourable passage in British story. It was an army leaping, like 
Curtius, into the % to save its country (Cheers). And the event has proved 
at what a cost the glorious ifice was made, and how nobly the English 
officers led on their men (cheers); for, while in the assault on the Redan there 
were 153 officers killed and wounded to 2500 men, in the French, on the Malakoff, 
there were only 260 officers killed and wounded to 7500 men; and on the 
Russian side only 360 officers to 7400 private soldiers. Rely upon it, this dis- 
interested self-deyotion will not be forgotten in history any more than the 
heroic valour of the 3500 soldiers who fell in the vain attempt to force the 
breaches of Badajos, but thereby rendered the castle an easy conquest to Picton’s 
men, who got in by escalade (Applause). 


The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm, and responded to by 
Coan Wilkinson. 
he next toast, proposed by Professor Nichol, “‘ The non-commissioned 
Officers and Privates who have so gallantly followed their officers in the 
Crimea,” was responded to by Private M‘Dayidson, of the Rifles, who 
fre a long and humorous account of his “ hair-breadth ’scapes” in the 
rimea. 


, 


Sr. Seravis anp THE Czar.—A letter from St. Petersburg says 
that the Emperor Alexander, in his recent visit to Moscow, not only went with 
all the Imperial family to the holy places, temples, catacombs, and chapels, 
kissing the relics of the saints, and prostrating himself before the altars—but, 10 
order to fortify the courage of his army, determined on carrying to it a relic of 
Saint Begals, consisting of a painted image of the saint from one of the sides 
of his coffin, which is supposed to be of great sanctity and virtue, aud whi 
figured in the wars of the Ozars Michael Feodorovitch and Peter I., and in that of 


to the Czar a d religious cere- 
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BAKERS, MILLERS, AND FARMERS.—THE PRICE OF 
BREAD, 

A DEMONSTRATION was made on Sunday, in Hyde-park, to take measures 
for procuring a reduction in the price of provisions, and especially in the 
price of flour and bread. The occasion is appropriate, therefore, for 
bringing under consideration the present high price of bread, and the cir- 
cumstances on which it depends. In general, the people seem impressed 
with a notion that the high price is the consequence of a combination 
amongst the bakers, the millers, and the farmers to extort something from 
the consumers to which they have no right; and that, but for this com- 
bination, bread and flour would be considerably cheaper. But our 
readers sre well aware that there are two or three bakers in almost 
every street who live in perpetual rivalry, tempting customers by splendid 
promises of selling on the lowest possible terms. They donot combine. The 
total number of bakers in the metropolis, men and women, old and young, 
employers and journeymen, is 12,123; and the number of employers i8 
at least 1781; but the population returns concerning employers are essen- 
tially incomplete—many of them, in some trades “ more than half of the 
whole number,” having omitted to fill up their schedules properly, 
Taking only the number mentioned—though probably much too small—is 
a combination amongst nearly 2000 tradesmen, every one ayowedly con- 
tending with another for custom, conceivable? We can supply, however, 
a proof, if there be such a combination, that its effect is to reduce, not to 
enhance, the price. To 1815 the price of all the bread sold in London was 
fixed by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, by an examination of 
the price of flour ; and under that regulation the price of bread was much 
higher in proportion to the price of wheat than it has been since and is at 
present. The average price of wheat, for example, in the last six weeks, 
‘was 76s.,and the price of the 41b. loaf is 10d. In September, 1814, the last 
year that the assize of bread was published, the price of the quartern loaf 
was 1s. 1/d., and the price of the quarter of wheat was 77s. 7d., thedifference 
in the price of wheat at the two periods being 1s. 7d., and the difference in 
the price of the loaf 3}d., the former a reduction of 2.400 per cent, 
and the latter a reduction of 23 per cent. But the quartern loaf 
weighed 4 1b. 5 ounces, or about one-fourteenth more than the 
4\b. loaf. The real facts, therefore, and the real relation are, that in 
1814 69 ounces of bread cost 1s. 1}d., with wheat at 77s. 7d., and in 1855 
64 ounces cost 10d., with wheat at 76s. In relation to the price of wheat, 
bread is now in London about 18 per cent cheaper than it wasin 1814, 
This proves, therefore, that the combination of the bakers, or rather their 
competition, has greatly reduced the price of bread to the benefit of the 
consumers. 

Nor is this relative cheapness the result of modera adulterations, ag 
some persons may suppose; for gypsum, marble-dust, and other sub- 
stances less innocent than potatoes were formerly and frequently mixed 
with the flour. Reports of Committees of the House of Commons 
and the records of the courts of law assure us of these facts. If adultera- 
tion be now continued, it is by no means a modern invention. It is of 
long standing, is general, and is the vice of the public, not exclusively of 
bakers. It is found in high oflices, where imperfect or very highly-adul- 
terated services are palmed off on the tax-paying people, as well as at 
lowly counters. Indeed, it has been remarked that adulteration of bread 
diminished very much after the Corn-laws were repealed. The low price 
of wheat and flour between 1850-1853 put an end to the temptation to 
adulterate, which has again become powerful since the bad harvest of 1853, 
and great consumption raised the price of wheat exorbitantly in 1854. 
Roguery may be found in all classes—amongst bankers and brokers as well 
as bakers; and, if the latter be not more honest than their neighbours, 
none surpass them in diligence to serve the public. ; 

Baking involves no difficulties, and requires no great amount of capital. 
Almost every old woman in the rural districts was in her youth a baker, and 
almost every family can, if it please, bake its own bread. Many of them 
have a little oven by the side of the kitchen fire. A combination of bakers, 
under such circumstances, to keep the price of bread higher than it ought 
to be, in order to pay them for their labour, is an impracticability. If 
they be injurious to the welfare of others, why are they so largely em- 
ployed? No person is bound to employ them. They are notlike Custom- 
house officers, or Admirals appointed by the State, who must be paid. 
The people employ them voluntarily, and have given up baking bread 
because the bakers do the business better and cheaper for them than they 
can do it themselves. Half a century ago there were scores of vil- 
lages in the county of Kent alone in which there was not a single 
baker, and, except, at the public-house, it was as difficult to buy a 
loaf of bread in such villages as a sheet-anchor. Now there is not a 
village without two or three bakers. In 1804 there was not, Mr. 
McCulloch informs us, a single baker in Manchester; now, men and 
women, masters and journeymen, there are 1329 persons engaged in 
the baking business in that city. By common consent the great useful- 
ness of the baker is recognised, and from the common demand the number 
of bakers has continually increased. Private families have almost uni- 
versally given up baking their own bread, because they find it more 
advantageous to buy bread of the bakers. If these latter have a mo- 
nopoly it is conferred on them by their customers, and the wrong done, 
if any, is the fault of the complaining public. 

Millers require more capital than bakers, and their trade is in fewer 
hands. The number of them in the metropolis is—employers, 24 ; total, 
779 persons. But the business of supplying the metropolis with flour is 
not exclusively in their hands. Every week, and perhaps every day, 
quantities of flour are brought to London by every railroad. Last week 
910 sacks, home made, arrived in Mark-lane. We must extend, there- 
fore, the radius of our supply for the metropolis to the whole of the 
country. The number of millers, employers, in England and Wales, is 
2394; and of persons engaged in the business 32,532. Amongst them 
there cannot be a combination. Further, the source of our supply is not 
circumscribed by our own territory. Almost every week flour 
arrives in the London market from Spain; last week, of foreign flour, 
4150 sacks were imported. For many months none has been brought 
from America, because the price there was higher than the price here; 
but now it is again beginning to come. Combination amongst the 
metropolitan millers is effectually kept in check by the millers 
of all England, who watch all the markets, and send their flour 
by rail or by sea to any market wherever they can get 
6d. a gallon more for it than at their mill. Combination amongst 
the millers of all England—were such a thing possible—is kept in check 
by the competition of the millers of Spain, France, and the United States. 
It iscustomary, we know, to abuse the millers; but they are as guiltless as 
the bakers of any combination,—except it be a combination to manufac- 
ture flour better, and supply it more abundantly and cheaper, which they 
have accomplished ; and flour, like bread, has become cheaper in relation 
to the price of wheat than formerly. 

And what can be said against the 270,000 farmers and upwards? Is it 
possible that they can enter into a combination to keep up the prices? 
Why, they are obliged, the instant they can thrash out their corn, 
to hurry with it to market in order to have the means of paying 
their rent and taxes and continue the cultivation of their land. Combi- 
nation amongst them, to be suocessfiil, must embrace t he whole empire. 
All the markets are now watched by thousands of diligent observers with 
more intensity than ever cat watched a mouse, and the slightest move— 
a knowledge of which is at once conveyed by telegraph—in any one 
market, by which a dealer at ever so great a distance can make 6d. a 
quarter, is eagerly pounced on, and the advantage greedily seized. 
There is a continual desire on the part of farmers and dealers 
to send their corn to the dearest markets, which keeps all 
markets down. Our markets, too, are open to all the world. If 


the merchants of Rostock, or Dantzic, or New York, or Alexandria—and 
with most of them there are telegraphic communications—saw that any 
money could be made by sending corn hither, hither it would be sent. In 
fact, however, corn at all these places has for some time been as dear as 
in England, and no profit could be made on sending it hither. Wheat is 
now selling in New York at a price equivalent to 683. 8d. per quarter, 
which scarcely gives a profit on importation at our present prices— 
though some is coming. 

In 1854, and to the present time, the price of corn in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Prussia, has been as high as in England; and very often 
lately corn previously imported, or of our own growth, has been exported 
from England to those countries. The supposed monopoly of our farmers 
has therefore been shared by all the world, and all the world has competed 
to supply our markets as cheaply as they could be supplied. 

The farmer must be paid for his labour, and he must sell his corn ata 
price which enables him te pay his taxes, his rent, his tithe rent-charge, 
his labourers, his greatly-increased expense for manures, &c., and continue 
his cultivation, or we should all starve. What is a just price can only be 
known by the higgling of the market. There is no other means of deter- 
mining it. The Government cannot settle the price. For the buyers 
themselves exclusively to fix it is a barefaced injustice ; neither sellers nor 
buyers can settle the matter exclusively; it can only be settled by 
their mutual dealings; and when the market is open and free 
as at present, when corn can be brought from every quarter of 
the globe, when flour can be sent to the metropolis by every miller in the 
land, when bakers can open shops in every street, the public may be 
assured that bread is always sold at the very lowest price compatible with 
properly remunerating all the industrious and skilful men who grow corn, 
make flour, and bake bread, By this means we at all times ensure their 
services, and ensure as abundant a supply of food as Providence vouch- 
safes to bestow on their united and untired industry. 

Some persons allege that bread ought to be cheaper than it is because 
the harvest has been abundant. On this point opinions differ; the yield 
is very different in different places, and no one believes that the harvest of 
1855 is equal to the harvest of 1854. Great as was the wheat crop in 
that year, and undoubtedly it was the largest ever grown in 
England, it did not suffice to supply the wants of the people. Between 
the end of August, 1854, and the end of August, 1855, the quantity of 
grain, meal, and flour imported of all kinds, but principally wheat and 
flour, was 5,736,516 qrs. About one-sixth of all the bread consumed was 
made of foreign wheat or flour. Thus the largest harvest ever grown in 
England, the produce of greatér skill and industry than ever before were 
engaged in cultivating the land, did not suffice, by one-sixth part or two 
months’ consumption, to feed the people. England is a lovely land—it 
is our native land ; but its produce, whatever may be our skill and industry, 
will not suffice to feed and clothe us. We must have recourse to other 
lands and other people for the means of our subsistence and our welfare. 
Providence has so created the world, making other nations dependent for 
the means of subsistence and of welfare on the produce of England and of 
English industry. 

Nations cannot prosper except in conjanction. Being dependent, to a 
certain extent, on the food grown in other countries, the price we 
are obliged to pay for that determines the price we must pay for 
what is grown at home. We are constrained to import it,and the 
price at which we can purchase it, including any duty imposed onit, regu- 
lates the price of all the corn sold in the market. At present, though 
wheat is now 78s. per quarter, for it rose on Monday 2s., the Government, 
in spite of free-trade professions, levies a duty of 1s. per quarter on all the 
grain, meal, and flour imported. On the 5,736,516 quarters imported 
between the end of August, 1854, and the end of August, 1855, or on one- 
sixth of all the bread consumed, it collected £286,825. The duty of 1s. 
per quarter raised the price to the consumer of all the corn imported, 
and at the same time it raised equally the price of all the 
other five-sixths consumed, or it actually levied between August and 
August £1,720,950 on the people's bread, of which #1,434,125 went 
into the pockets of the landowners and farmers. In fact, this is not 
all, for the tax raises pro tanto the price of all agricultural produce, and, 
while it puts annually about £300,000 into the Exchequer, it takes more 
than £3,000,000 from the public at large. This is a piece of bad policy 
and injustice, against which the people would do well to remonstrate. It 
raises the price of bread now when wheat is nearly 80s. the quarter, and 
when under the old Corn-lawall duty ceased. The rise in the price of corn 
from a comparative deficiency, of which the people complain, invariably 
has the effect of increasing production and ultimately lowering the price, 
bnt the rise in the price caused by this taxation has no such effect. It 
merely increases the rent of the landlord, and ought, as a remnant of an 
old injustice, now to be abolished. 

If the bakers, the millers, and the farmers, who ali exert themselves to 
supply the rest of the community as cheaply as possible, do not cause the 
high price, what does cause it? In spite of one excellent harvest in Eng- 
land and another certainly not a deficient harvest, the price of corn has 
been high ever since the autumn of 1853., In that year the harvest was a 
failure generally in Europe. In1854 it failed partially in Europe, though 
abundant in England, and in the United States it was the worst harvest 
known for many years. In 1853 and 1854 the gold discoveries and other 
circumstances led to a great extension of trade and of consumption. The 
demand for food everywhere got ahead of the supply, and countries, 
France for example, which sent us considerable quantities of corn in 
1852 and 1853, imported corn from us in 1854 and 1855. The rise 
in price, not confined to England, is common to the whole civilised world, 
and no municipal regulations of any one State, and no mob-meetings any- 
where, can lower it ; but, by impeding the free distribution of corn, may 
raise it still higher. That nothing could be done anywhere to increase 
production in future is not asserted; but this is much too great a theme 
for us. now to touch. England, by Free-trade, which she has found to 
be pre-eminently beneficial, has united her fate and fortunes with those 
of other nations, and rejoices in their abundance or suffers from their 
scarcity. She continually needs large supplies of food from abroad; 
France and Belgium are now under the same necessity ; large supplies are 
nowhere to be got, and hence the general dearness. That the classes who 
live on comparatively small wages, and suffer from this condition, should 
seek a remedy is very natural; but we regret the ignorance which prompts 
them to seek it in a riotous assemblage. 


BanisuMEnt OF THE Crown Prince or DenauArx.—A letter 
from Copenhagen states that “the King, on the refusal of the Hereditary Prince 
to sign the new constitution, gave him a certain period to think the matter over; 
and it was not till after the Prince, on the expiration of that period, had repeated 
his refusal, that his Majesty removed him from the command of Zealand and 
the other Danish isles, as well as of the army.” The /ndépendance Beige says: 
—The news of the 6th, received from Copenhagen at Hamburg, says the 
Royal determination toremove Prince Ferdinand from the command of the Danish 
army was likely to assume a still more serious aspect. Nothing less was spoken 
of than the banishment of the Prince from the capital so long as he should per- 
sist in the refusal to sign the constitution. It was said that the fortified town 
of Fredericia would be assigned as his place of banishment. A similar punish- 
ment was inflicted in 1843 on the present King by his late father, Christian VIIL., 
in consequence of serious differences arising between the heir to the throne and 
his second wife, Princess Caroline of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, whom he had mar- 
ried on the 10th of June, 1841. It was to the fortress of Fredericia the late 


ed his son. This determination of the Government has rallied around it 
the Democratic , Which was evidently beginuing to abandon it in both the 
Danish Chambers. e Government will in all probability enlist on its side 


next session the majority, which had in some measure withdrawn its beggin 
The address of the Radical deputy, M. Blough, carried by a maj 54 
—— at the last sitting of the extraordinary session, was presented to the 
King on the 5th by the President of the Second Chamber, His Majesty assured, 
him that he would use all his power to extend the liberties which the constitu- 
be proclaimed throughout the kingdom, s cured to the people under his 
sceptre. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS: 
ITS INFLUENCE AND CHARACTER. 
THE “TIMES” AND THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
{From the new Number of the Edinburgh Review.) 


But if the daily and weekly Press deserves its power on the score of talent, 
it merits it on the ground of character no less. On this head our conviction, 
which we do not hesitate to express strongly, runs directly counter to the 
common and thoughtless language of the day. In no respect does the Jour- 
nalism of the Present stand out more distinguished from the Journalism of the 
Past—and the Newspaper Press of England from that of every other land— 
than in its freedom from all impure and corrupt influences. All charges to the 
contrary we hold to be utterly without foundation. The position and character 
of the men connected with all its respectable organs would of themselves be 
sufficient to set such sinister accusations at defiance. That it is never open to 
unworthy influences of any kind would be too much to assert; that personal 
predilection er personal animosity may not often warp the judgment and blind 
the vision of those who wield its weapons; that individual wrongs may not 
occasionally lend venom to the pen of the journalist, and private hatred dis- 
guise its rancour under the fair seeming of public justice; and that party fury 
may not too frequently lead to a suggestion or an assertion of the false, and a 
suppression or distortion of the trae—it would be absurd todeny. There may 
be passion, there may be faction, there may be intrigue, there may be un- 
seemly vehemence, there may be recklessness of mischief, there may be malice 
and uncharitableness—alas! of what combatants in what arena may not these 
sins be safely predicated !—but from ary suspicion of dishonour, corruption, or 
venality, the Newspaper Press of England stands wholly free. It would be as 
impossible to buy a journalist as to buy a member of Parliament. You might 
almost as well offer a bribe to a Minister of State as to the editor of a leading 
paper. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the Newspaper Press as consisting of many 
organs, representing every variety and nuance of sentiment which prevails in 
the eommunity, and expressing through numerous and divergent channels that 
aggregate of thought, feeling, prejudice, and passion, which we term Public 
Opinion ,— as a corporate existence, in short, comprising a thousand members, 
whose G's erences and agreements, whose consenting and antagonising action, 
combine to constitute that power which we have described as so beneficent 
and vast, and that character which we have placed so high. As long as this 
is a true conception of the actual journalism of the country, there is little to 
be feared from its influence, however great that may become; the doctrines of 
one journal are criticised and refuted by another; the statements made in the 
papers of to-day are corrected or contradicted in the issue of to-morrow; and 
the accusations brought by the organ of one party are disproved or explained 
away by those of the opposing faction. The case is fully heard ; the arguments 
pro and con. are both before the court; the plaintiff and defendant are repre- 
sented by pleaders whose voice reaches alike to every corner of the land. The 
poison and the antidote are both before us; and the antidote is disseminated as 
widely as the poison. In such a condition of things no injustice can easily 
be committed: every maligned individual is sure to find some journal who, 
for party or philanthropic considerations, will espouse his cause; every fallacy 
is certain of detection or exposure. But the case becomes widely different 
when from any cause one single journal has so far distanced its competitors 
as virtually to have extinguished them, when it has so completely monopo- 
lised the public ear, and filled the public eye, that other organs can scarcely 
be seen or heard. The “republic of letters” then becomes a despotism, 
and menaces us with the evils which attach to autocracy in all its forms. 
Any decided superiority of one journal over others, once established, 
has an almost irresistible tendency to augment in a sort of geometrical ratio 
till it becomes absolute supremacy; and this supremacy, once made good, is 

in its nature indestructible. The leading paper is, of course, specially pa- 
tronised by advertisers, and of course specially sought for by al! those to whom 
advertisements are addressed; its circuiation brings its advertisements; its 
advertisements again multiply its circulation. Again, the superior wealth 
which it thus acquires enables it to outbid all rivals in the command of talent; 
and the high reputation thus obtained makes it the favourite channel of the 
ablest writera. The public favour fills its coffers; and full coffers enable it to 
serve the public in superior style. Then, in proportion to the circulation which 
it possesses is the desire of the world to read it: everybody must see what 
everybody else is certain to have seen. It may offend or flatter your preju- 
dices, it may assail or support your friends, it may combat by your side or turn 
its weapons against you; but still you cannot do without it; you must have 
it; you must purchase it; and consequently you assist in maintaining the very 
supremacy which you deprecate. In short, its utility and superiority become 
such that these objects are universally sought for by the public even against 
their own opmion, and sometimes against their own moral sense. Such a 
power then becomes something equally difficult of control or counteraction. 
A daily organ which has reached this paramount position is read every 
morning by hundreds of thousands who read nothing else, who imbibe its doc- 
trines, who accept its statements, and who report both to every one they 
meet, till the whole intellectual and moral atmosphere of the nation becomes 


insensibly coloured and imbued. _It of itself forms, and is, the public opinion 
of the country. The Government knows this formidable fact, and recognises 
this anomalous and irresponsible power. Ministers—conscious that this omni- 
potent and omnipresent organ is guiding and influencing the entire active and 
vigorous portion of the community ; that it is read by every one whose energy 
and enterprise affect public affairs, and that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
read it in a purely passive and believing spirit—dread it and consider it more 
perhaps than is wise or noble, but certainly not more than is natural: it be- 
comes itself a puissance in the realm; a sole organ becomes, it is scarcely too 
much to say, that “ Fourth Estate” which should be the aggregate result of a 
multitude of conflicting and mutually modifying organs. It is as if one 
senator held the proxies of four hundred absentee members of the Lower 
House; and decided on his own responsibility the vote of an Assembly. 

The Times, it is notorious, has reached this extraordinary and dangerous 
eminence. It was not the earliest in the field; it was long before it fairly and 
unquestionably got the lead: but, once obtained, it has never lost it. It has 
undeniably merited its supremacy by its vast exertions and its many excel- 
lences: it has not forfeited it by any of its lapses and offences. Sometimes it 
has rendered the most signal services, by resolutely stemming the tide of 
popular frenzy or delusion; sometimes, we think, it has done vast mis- 
chief, by echoing and encouraging the most ignorant prejudices of the 
people. But on all essential points—of home policy at least—it has usually 
been on the side of justice, freedom, and popular improvement; and, right or 
wrong, its ability has been always wonderful, and its unflinching courage above 
all praise. 

To a power so vast and a supremacy so unquestioned as this, we possess 
only three effective counteractives. Most of the other organs ot the London 
Daily Press are, as we have seen, so far behind, that it becomes doubtful how 
much longer they can continue to maintain their faint and struggling existence. 
The last alteration of the Stamp-duty appears asif it would give them their 
coup de grace; and, as has often been the case before, a step, urged on the 
plea of liberty and progress, has turned to the profit of autocratic power. The 
provincial papers have hitherto done much to influence public opinion in their 
several localities, and among the non-elective classes they are more generally 
read than the Zimes. Whether the recent alteration in the law will have aug- 
mented their power as well as extended their circulation, it is too early as yet 
to pronounce. As the London rivals of the Times, however, become one by 
one inoperative or extinct, the Zimes will inevitably more and more give its 
colouring and supply its materials to the organs of the local press, as these are 
more and more reduced to live upon its unchecked and uncorrected 
contributions. But the weekly journals—if the cheaper daily ones do 
not gradually drive them out of circulation—wili be, as they have 
hitherto been, valuable competitors and correctives. They haye time 
to consider questions more deliberately and to sift facts more carefully 
than those which appear from day to day; they are, some of them, conducted 
with considerable ability and great conscience; and one or two—the Intus- 
TRATED LONDON News for example, whose leading articles are always sensible 
and generally very sound—haye a circulation far beyond that even of the 
Times, That of the IntusrrarED LONDON NEws now sometimes reaches, we 
are told, 170,000 copies. The chief and surest corrective of all, however, is, 
and must always be, supplied by the Zimes itself, in the publication of the 
Parliamentary debates. As long as these are fully and honestly reported, no 
exparte statements of the Newspaper Press can long mislead or deceive. 

Every fact that concerns the public,—every charge that affects individuals,— 
every fallacy that has been put forth as an argument,—is pretty certain there 
to be sifted and exposed. And if we could conceive it possible that any leading 

journal could eyer make such a blunder, or commit such an iniquity, as to re- 
port partially and untruly, the Houses of Parliament would have an easy and 
sufficient remedy in their own hands, by appointing their own reporters, and 
publishing their own debates. After all, however, the chief and only ly 
effective securities against the abuse of such a vast power as that wielded by a 
supreme journal must be sought in the high character of those who conduct it, 
and in the increasing and competent judgment and instinctive sound feeling 
of the country, which would receive any marked dereliction from honesty or 
duty with disgust and indignation. 


Tun Revenue or Francx.—The Minister of Finance publishes 
in the Moniteur of the 12th inst. a statement of the revenues for the first nine 
months of 1855. Iu comparing these with the corresponding months of 1853 and 
1854 they show a favourable increase. The total receipts of the first nine 
months, in round ne are 699,000,000 francs, which in 1853 were 
628,000,000: and in 1854, 618,000,000. The increase for 1855 is thus 73,000,000 
above that of 1853, and 81,000,000 over the receipts of 1854. 


so 
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[Ocr, 20, 1855, 


FOUNTAIN FOR THE CITY OF CONCEPCION. 


Tre rarity of fountains in our metropolis has often been remarked; more 
especially as these sanitary embellishments can be now produced in iron 
at considerably less cost than was the sculpture stone of the seventeenth 
or eight eenth centuries—the age of the few works of this class which re- 
main. ‘The Chilian Government have lately taken advantage of thi 
elegant economy by commissioning the Coalbroekdale Company, in 
Shropshire, to cast a monumental Fountain, to be placed in the great 
square of the city of Concepcion, in that Republic. It may reasonably 
be supposed that the order is one of the countless beneficial 


results of the Great Exhibition of 1851, wherein it will be 
remembered, the Coalbrookdale Company exhibited several remarkably 
fine specimens of their castings, now allowed to rival those of any Euro- 
pean foundry. 

The splendid piece of iron-work just completed for Concepcion is in- 
tended to serve the purposes of a fountain and a public light. It consists 
of an elegant Corinthian column, surmounted by a richly-finished 
capital. The Abacus forms a plinth, on which stands, with one foot 


resting on a tortoise, an exquisitely-finished full-length figure of Ceres. | 


The base, which is cruciform, has in each of its quadrangular projec- 
tions the figure of a mermaid. The head and body lean inwards to- 
wards the pillar, the hands uplifting a large shell, through which the 
jets of water forming the fountain will rush. The lower part of the 
body terminates, so as to realise the Essayist’s “ fine woman ending in 
a fish’s tail,’ curving inwards. Immediately above, the column is sur- 


FOUNTAIN FOR THE CITY OF CONCEPCION, SOUTH AMERICA. 


rounded by beautiful scroll-work projecting over the intervals between 
the mermaids, and, terminating in winged snakes, form the brackets 
which support the lamps. These are octagonal and richly finished. 
In the intervals between the lamps appears on a shield the “ Lone 
Star” of the Republic, with proper supporters—a wild horse and 
condor, crowned. 

The monument, which is coated with bronze, weighs 14 tons 5 cwt., is 
12 feet square at the base, and is 34 feet high to the top of the figure 
Ceres. Concepcion is the capital of the southern division of the Chilian 
Republic, and the centre of its most prosperous agricultural district ; the 
exports of wheat and flour are very large to Australia and other countries. 
Hence, the column is therefore aptly surmounted by Ceres, emblematical 
of the richness of the country im cereal produce. ‘The satisfactory com- 
pletion of this fine piece of iron-work reflects great credit on the Coal- 
brookdale Company. 


THE HUSKISSON 
MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


Tuts beautiful tribute to 
| the memory of our dis- 
tinguished statesman, the 
Right Hon. W. Huskisson, 
has lately been placed in the 
north aisle of Chichester 
Cathedral, in the same 
chapel with the statue of 
Mr. Huskisson, erected in 
his honour by the inhabit- 
ants of Chichester and the 
county of Sussex. 

It appears that in 1851 
Mrs. Huskisson applied to 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, for the 
design of a memorial win- 
dow to her late husband; 
but, from various causes, 
mainly from Mr. Wyatt’s 
occupation in other mat- 
| ters, the completion and 
erection of the memorial 
has been delayed until the 
present year. 

This window is of larger 
dimensions than that of the 
Neild monument, and in it 
the artist grapples with a 
subject (the “ Last Sup- 
per”) involving much 
greater difficulties of treat- 
ment. To so arrange this 
subject as to prevent its 
being uncomfortably cut 
up by the mullions of the 
window was a problem, 
that, so far as we are 
aware of, has not hitherto 
been solved in an equally 
satisfactory manner as that 
in which Mr. Wyatt has 
now got over it. By adopt- 
ing the Triclinium form for 
the table, much greater va- 
riety of action, and suscepti- 
bility of division, have been 
attained than could have 
been the case had the or- 
dinary longitudinal table 
type been adhered to. The 
little angels, which on their 
several instruments cele- 
brate the institution of the 
Sacrament, are very happily 
introduced, and have been 
carried out with much grace 
and feeling by the artist, 
Mr. Clayton, by whom 
the full-size cartoons were 
made, under Mr. Wyatt's 
direction. The glass was 
very carefully painted by 
Messrs. Gibbs, whose works 
are to be found in most of 
the principal cathedrals in 
the country. The window 
bears the simplest and 
shortest possible inscrip- 
tion, and for a man 80 
known, so honoured, s0 
loved, and so lamented, no 
more, at least in this 
generation, was needed. 
Chichester Cathedral is 
now richly endowed with 
precious gifts of stained 
glass similar to that which 
we illustrate on the present 
occasion, and which forms 
one of those many offer- 
ings with which the widow 
of the great statesman 
has essayed to render his 
memory tangibly and per- 
manently venerable in the 
eyes of posterity. 


MONUMENT 
TO SIR JOSIAH JOHN 
GUEST, AT. DOWLAIS. 


Tus is an elegant testi- 
mony to the memory of the 
late Sir Josiah John Guest, 
and is erected by his widow 
and family. It was, we 
believe, designed by Sir 
Charles Barry. The centre 
slab is composed of red 
Cornish porphyry ; the co- 
lumns are the same; the 
rest of the work is in 
Derbyshire alabaster. The 
inscription, which is in- 
cised, is neat and appro- 
| priate, and is as follows :— 


yy SAMUI toda OAAOAd AAU NGA WH BP ARLALDORNRED ME ILORNOY 


—= = 


ag MOINENE 20, FOB LEE Ee 


OP OF YORK, IN YORK MINSTER. 


— 
vi R2uTh KAU SOUR AIO 


THE HUSKISSON MEMORIAL WINDOW, IN CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Bencath rests the mortal part of Sir 
Jos1au Joun GuEst, Baronet, of this 
place, Member of Parliament for the 
Borough of Merthyr-Tydvil, High- 
Sheriff for this County in the year 
1819, and, at his death, sole proprietor 
of the Dowlais Iron Works, who 
through honest paths placed himself 
at the head of the Iron Manufacture 
of Great Britain, raised into import- 
ance this populous and flourishing dis- 
trict, and was himself an example of 
what, in this free country, may be 
attained by the exercise of Skill, 
Energy, and Perseverance. He was 
born 2nd February, 1785, and died 
on the 26th November, 1852; leaving 
by bis wile, the Lady Charlotte Eliza- 
beth Bertie, only danghter of Albe- 
marie, ninth Ear! of Lindsey, five Sons 
and five Daughters. Happy in his 
domestic life, prosperous in business, 
full of years and honours, having had 
time and inclination to prepare for his 
latter end, he died where he was born, 
at Dowlais, in the midst of his fa- 
mily and dependents, Beléved, Re- 
spected, universally Lamented. 

“ Seest thou a Man diligent in his 
business he shall stand before Kings.” 

This Monument is erected to his 
Memory by his Widow. wis 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
BY M. NOBLE. 

TuIs monument is about to 


erected in the nave 


al be 
of York Minster 
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by the family of the late venerable Archbishop, Edward Vernon Harccurt. 
The figure, which is recumbent, is in full canonicals, and the hands are 
slightly pressing the Sacred Volume to the breast. It is sculptured out of 
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TESTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO MR. JOSHUA COOPER, F-R.S, 


a very pure piece of white Carrara marble, and in the face there is a fine 
expression of calmness and trust, as if the spirit were about to leave its 
earthly, abode in peace, In the whole figure, indeed—as in other works by 
Mr. Noble, of some of which we have given engravings—there is an ample 
evidence of a high and earnest feeling, and of true artistic power. The 
pedestal is very suitable for the occasion, and is made of white marble and 
Caen stone, much in the style of similar memorials of the thirteenth 
century. On the border of the pedestal surrounding the figure there is, in 
raised letters, the following inscription :— 


EDVARDVS : VERNON : HARCOVRY : VIXIT: ANNOS: XC. 
IN: ECOCLESIA : DEI: MINISTER: ANNOS:LXVIL. 
é EPISCOPVS : CARLIOL : ANNOS +: XVI. 
ARCHIEPISCOPVS : EBORACENSIS : ANNOS : XL. 
OBDORMIVIT : IN: XTO : ANNO : DOMINI : MDCCOXL 
PATRI ; AMABILISSIMO : LIBERI : PP. 


TESTIMONIALS IN SILVER. 


WE engrave upon the present page Six Testimonials, or pieces of Pre- 
sentation Plate, which, whether viewed as specimens of artistic design, 
or working in metal, are highly creditable to their class of art-manufac- 
ture ; and are otherwise interesting from the circumstances marking their 


presentation. 
fi I. THE COOPER TESTIMONIAL, ‘ 

This handsome work has been presented to Edward Joshua Cooper, 
Eeq., F.R.S., of Markree Castle, Collooney, co. Sligo. It consists of a 
candelabrum, value 500 guineas, carrying nine lights, with basket for 
flowers. The ornaments are enriched with the wild hop and fruits, and 
upon the stem with ears of wheat, and haybands. The grouping around 
the stem i 


in consequent prosperity. - Above these groups are figures illustrative of 
the Seasons. Figures of animals, shepherd, flock, &c., ornament the 
angles of the base: upon one of the shields of which is introduced a 
river god, rejoicing over the new acquisition of the salmon to his 


“ 
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TRSTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO MR. JAMES HENDERSON, RN. 


fs, on one side, Science and the Fine Arts fostering 
Industry ; and,/on the reverse, the Family ofan Agriculturist, rejoicing | 


—Makers, Messrs. Hunt and Rosk 


Il, THE DEGRUT RIFLE CHALLENGE CUP. 
: Bg subject eof pa group : the “ Deer-stalker Returning.” On the 
-wood p! are four silver panels, engraved with a boar-h 
inscription, and trophies.—Makers, Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. 72g 


Ill. THE GUNN TESTIMONIAL, 
This elegant tribute was subscribed for by the friends of Mr. 
‘pilves, factor for the Duke of Suthetland ; sod “Wis presented Boe’ 
pee ss _ are ec — The testimonial consists of a 
me épergne, yc , With pastoral figures, and other grace- 
ful ornaments, and bearing the following inscription obs 


Presented to GEORGE GuNN, Esq., along with a Dinner-service of Plate, by 


his friends in and connected with the couaty of Sutherland, as a token of 
respect. 1853. 


The dinner-service is rich and handsome, and engraved upon it are the 
crest and initials of Mr. Gunn. It was commissioned from Mr. George 
Jamieson, Aberdeen, and cost about 150 guineas. The épergne is of equal 
value, and was obtained from the establishment of Howden and Son, 


Edinburgh. 
IV. THE HENDERSON TESTIMONIAL. 

This graceful piece of table-plate, designed and manufactured by Messrs. 
‘Widdowson and Veale, Strand, was last month presented to James Hender- 
son, Esq., R.N., late surgeon of H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth, by the resi- 
dent families and other friends, as a small token of their respect and 
esteem, and in acknowledgment of his kind professional attention ex- 
perienced during a period of seventeen years, 


V.—VI. NEW SOUTH WALES PLATE. 
These two works are from the establishment of Messrs. Hunt and Ros- 
kell, and arejof very tasteful design. First is the New South Wales Re- 


THE DEGRUT RIFLE CHALLENGE CUP. 


gatta Club Sailing Match Prize ; a silver centre ornament, representing, 
on an oblong base, the figures of Neptune and Zolus, with fluted shaft, 
terminating with a lotus-leaf basket, surrounded by sails, flags, anchors, 
&c. Nextis the New South Wales Rowing-Match Prize, a richly-chased 
silver vase, one side of the body representing a rowing-match, the other 
containing the inscription—the handles elegantly ornamented with scroll 
and leaf mountings, &c. 


In our description of the Liddell Testimonial, in the InLustRaTED 
‘Lonpon News of last week, it was 
omitted to bestated that the Etruscan 
Vase bears richly-chased medallions, 
representing on one side, Hercules 
and Diomedes ; on the reverse, Her- 
cules and Hippolitus; and that the 
Vaoc 1s surmounted with a figure ot 
Meroy holding an olive wreath. 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS 


THE SPANISH CONTRIBUTORS. 


Spain has contrived to send eighty- 
three pictures to the Universal Ex- 
hibition. These contributions are 
exactly those we expected from a 
demoralised nation. It is evident 
to every visitor that the country 
of Murillo and Velasquez no longer 
enco' the Fine Arts; that, if 
painting has not altogether vanished 
from the land, the fact isnot at- 
tributaple to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The kind of patronage be- 
stowed upon the artists who are sub- 
jects, of Isabella may be seen in the 
collection of pictures before us. The 
portrait-painter has an assured set 
of patrons in every country ; for in 
every country there are people who 
love to treasure up memories of 
their kindred, and people, also, who 
love. to see themselves reflected in 
their holiday dress. It is evident at 
a glance that these two categories of 
patrons are the mainstay of the liv. 
ing Spanish painters. | Noblemen 
with mortgaged. estates may deny 
themselves the pleasure or the pa- 
rade of collecting a gallery of pic- 
tures, but they cannot forego the 
distinction of being immortalised 
upon canvas by the most fashion- 
able living painter of their time— 
their Counte ses «ill be painted, re- 
gardless of the husband's balance at 
his bankei’s.° Thus, the first artists 
of Spain are portrait-painters. ‘This 
fact is beyond doubt—that is, if we 
are to accept the pictures before us 
as a fair representation of modern 
Spanish art. It includes no less than 
twenty-five portraits: all, with about: 
two exceptions, of royal or tiled 
personages. Of these M. Federico 
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waters ; on another is the cost of arms, , &o, In front is the inscription. 229 


NEW SOUTH WALES ROWING MATCIT PRIZE. ~ 
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THSTIMONIAL PRESENTED TO MR. G. GUNN, FACTOR FOR THE 
DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 


Madrazo’s little gallery of beautiful women are at once the most con- 
spicuous and the best. This artist, who appears to have studied much in 
Paris, and to have carried off a first-class medal there in 1845, is the most 
vigorous, the most pleasing painter represented here. His flesh tones are 
often hard and dry, and his backgrounds are invariably harsh and opaque, 


| but he occasionally catches the expression of his sitters very happily, and 
| he disposes drapery about them with effective care. His works are, in 


short, good specimens of an educated hand and a limited natural gift. 
| Beautiful, however, are some of the Spanish ladies who have sat to him. 
| There is the splendid head of the Duchess of Medina-Ceeli, with its stately, 
serious expression, in contrast with the very arch physiognomy of the 
Countess de Vilches. Then the stately presence of the Spanish woman who 
nursed the Princess of the Asturias must be an effective study for any 
painter of moderate ability. Truly, Madrazo has been fortunate in his 
subjects. Rarely have so many pretty faces been exhibited upon the 
canvas of a single artist. But we must not pass by the portrait of Mdlle. 
Sofia Vela, who appears to be looking out from her frame, amiably 
anxious that no visitor should pass without having noticed her. 
There is a keen sense of nature in this portrait. But Madrazo 
does not confine his attention even to beautiful studies like 


the above. He aspires to produce a Scriptural subject, and if this 
aspiration be not realised as his most sanguine friends could wish, 
if the general treatment of his sacred women at the tomb be conven- 
tional—and all the women-angels included bear a strong family likeness— 


there is yet an atmosphere in the scene and a majesty about the super- 
natural presences that give the whole performance a claim to rank far 
Where the Spanish 


beyond the bald and poor imitations around it. 


_ NEW §0UTH WALES REGATTA CUP, 
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sacred subjects are not imitated from the old masters they are horrible 
monstrosities—not to be surpassed for their barbarism by the sacred pic- 
tures to be found in Dalecarlian cottages. We refer the reader to the pic- 
ture by Louis Ferrant (marked 569); it is entitled “A Child Borne to 
Heaven by Angels.” The central figure is a child, with a fine head of black 
hair, apparently ina night-dress, with an expression of surprise upon his 
face. He evidently wonders at the strange company about him. The 
little obese angel under him appears to be tumbling to the earth; but he 
is just far enough away to disclose a doleful scene under his feet. In very 
opaque gloom, the father, mother, and brother of the child are before his 
tomb. The whole effect is wondrously barbarous. If the visitor be not 
convinced by this picture that our remarks are just on this section of the 
Spanish show, we refer them to picture No. 586—“ The Apotheosis of a 
Son of Queen Isabella Il,” Here a cherub is stationed to the right and left 
of the picture, holding back green curtains to show the subject ; all 
we need say on this performance is, that the said cherubs 
would do well to let go the ropes. From these and other evidences of 

» ambition that has o’erleaped itself we will turn to one or two subjects— 
less pretentious and more praiseworthy. We cannot consent to place such 
pictures as are to be faintly seen along the upper lines of the Spanish wall 
in any rank of art. They are efforts of the feeblest—the most laborious 
—mediccrity. Some are even conspicuously ridiculous—witness ‘ The 
Emperor Napoleon the First Taking Leave of Queen Hortense,” in which 
the Empcror appears to be six feet in height. This work—bad in every 
part—may be remarked in strong contrast with the excellent effects of 
colour and good disposition of drapery to be found in the “ Portrait of his 
Majesty Don Francisco d’Assis in the Costume of the Golden Fleece.” 
The less pretentious subjects—few in number (for a weak school is gene- 
rally grand inits themes, being led by its vanity instead of its capacity)— 
are not, however, of sufficient merit to bid the world hope for some great 
works from Spain. Joachim Espalter,a native of Barcelona, and a pupil 
of Gros, has certainly the best bit of nature in the Spanish collection. 
His “ Three Pifferari” (marked No. 559) is a little study of character 
excellent in its way. The head of the old piper is a happily-rendered bit 
of truth, and the boys are the real type of the vagrant. It would be well 
for the reputation of Spanish artists if they would consent to be 
less ambitious, and study from the picturesque life about them. For 
instance, that hard and ugly picture, with a good background, 
“A Fair at Seville” (No. 545), shows how picturesque and various 
is modern life in Spain. Up to this time Spain has con- 
sented to be recognised abroad under the hands of foreign 
artists. If her painters would leave academies for a while, and 
wander into Spanish yillages—mingle with the peasantry ; illustrate the 
social elements of their time—they might more reasonably hope to found 
a mcdern echool of art peculiar to the Peninsula, than by making large 
drawings ill-filched from classic models. At present Spanish pictorial 
sentiment is at a very low ebb—as an examination of the hopeless pic- 
ture of “ Hope” (No. 547), by Pedro Sanchez Blanco, will most com- 
pletely prove. From the rank of general mediocrity, however, let us 
craw the name of Eugene Lucas, pupil of the Spanish Academy. He 
has sent only two small pictures, but both are good; and, although not 
placed conspicuously, deserve the best attention of the visitors. The first 
of these pictures is a “ Bull-fight at Madrid,” the theatre of which is ex- 
cellently, truthfully rendered: it is marked No. 591. The second picture 
is an excellent sireet effect by moonlight and firelight, describing an 
“« Episode in the Revolution of Madrid, July, 1854.” In the neighbour- 
hood of these pictures are four landscapes by Fernando Ferrant, a 
native of Palma: they are all below mediocrity. Thus, Spain has 
sent very little, if anything, to the Universal Art contest that 
can hope to be even honourably mentioned, except the portraits 
of Madrazo, the little study by Espalter, and the two studies by 
Eugene Lucas. The political condition of Spain, probably, explains this 
decline. A country without means; disturbed incessantly by civil strife ; 
the prey of unscrupulous officials ; behind the rest of Europe in any sign 
of healthy human activity, necessarily falls in art. Art grows in the ge- 
nial soil of liberal institutions, springs around all that is great and good; 
flourishes in company with great political and social ideas. It may also 
develop under the auspices of a lavish despotism; but, blighted by the 
mean presence of a bankrupt Court and a spiritless people, it cannot 
hold against the tide of general corruption. Spanish art may arise 
again when Spain once more ascends in the scale of nations, and, till that 
hour shall arrive, the friends of her old reputation, those critics who are 
jealous of the bright name she won long ago, will do well to speak but 
sparingly of her modern academy. 


Deratu-bep Restrtutioy.—The shop of a money-changer, named 
Ruben, of Copenhagen, was entered on the 29th September, 1836, and a sum of 
6000 rix-dollars (£600) was stolen. The robbery was committed in open day, 
but all attempts to discover the thieves were unavailing, Suspicion fell on two 
men who cecupied rooms in an adjacent hotel, but they disappeared, and not the 
slightest trace of them could be discovered anywhere. After a while the matter 
was forgotten, aad some years back the money-changer died. Last week the 
sons of M. Ruben, who still carry on the business, received a letter from the 
United States, announcing that a wealthy inhabitant of New York, recently 
deceased, had directed that asum of £300, or 3000 rix-dollars, should be paid 
to M. Rnben, of Cope: en, or his heirs, as restitution of one-half of a sum 
which he, the testator,and his brother, had stolen from him nineteen years 
before. Enclosed in the letter was a draught on London for the amount in 
question. 


Division or THE Srom.—The mixed commission charged with 
the duty of drawing up an inventory of all stores and articles of value found in 
Sebastopol have completed their task, and their report was to be signed on the 
Ist inst. The inventory enumerates 3800 guns of different calibre, six steam- 
engines, 18,000 to 19,000 balls, bomb-shells, anchors, chains, rigging of all kinds, 
&c. The commission have decided that everything that can be considered in 
the nature of a trophy shall be divided between England and France. But it 
is agreed that the weight of such objects shall be ascertained, and a calculation 
mace on paper of the number of men in each army; and that if England, 
according to this estimate, shall be entitled—say, to only a fourth—she shall pay 
France for the excess at the rate of 10 centimes per kilogramme—the price of 
cld metal. Nothing is said about the Turks in the report, and, as the Sar- 
dinians are reckoned as part of the English force, they will of course have a 
Tight to a share of the spoil assigned to England. The town itself has been 
portioned out as follows :—That part comprised between the Quarantine, Fort 
Nicholas, the Naval Port, the Mast Bastion, &c., to belong to the French, with- 
out the English having any claim on it. On the other hand, the English are to 
have the Karabelnaia quarter, but the French may establish hospitals there, and 
will do the duty of the Careenage, the Docks, &c.—Letter from tantinople, 


Russian Orricers.—The Russian army has among its officers 
the very best and the very worst men, only that the former are present in an 
infinitesimally smell proportion. What the Russian Government thinks of its 
officers it has plainly and unmistakably shown in its own tactical regulations. 
These regulations do not merely prescribe a general mode of placing a brigade, 
division, or army corps in action, a so-called “normal disposition,” which the 
commander is expected to vary according to the Poe and other circumstances, 
but they prescribe different normal dispositions of all the different cases possible, 
leaving the general no choice whatever, and tying him down in a manner 
which, as much as possible, takes all responsibility from his shoulders. Any 
army-corps, for instance, can be arranged in battle in five different ways, ac- 
corping to the regulations ; and at the Alma the Russians were actually arrayed 
according to one of them—the third disposition—and, of course, they were 
beaten. The mania of prescribing abstract rules for all possible cases leaves 50 
little liberty of action to the commander, and even forbids him to use adyan- 
tages of ground to such an extent, that a Prussian General in criticising it 
says:—* Such a system of regulations can be tolerated in an army only the 
majority of whose generals are so imbecile that the Government cannot safely 
entrust them with an unconditional vommand, or leave them to their own judg- 
ment.”— Putnam's Monthly. 

gence has 


Tue DestiatTion oF THE ALLiep Fieets.—Intelli 
been received here that the secret expedition of the Allied fleets is destined for 
the Liman of the Dnieper, a bay or estuary of which but little is known. The 
entrance is guarded by the towns of Otschakoff on the northern side and Kin- 
burn on the south, and is not much more than a mile wide. The former is 
known in history, for it was here that the Turkish garrison defended 
themeelves in the campaign of 1788 with great bravery and success against 
the Russians, and it was only after asiege of several months that Potemkin, 
the eccentric favourite of Catherine, was enabled to take it. There are, it 
is true, Russian charts of the Liman of the Dnieper, but much reliance cannot 
be placed on their correctness, partly from the annual alterations in the tide- 
way formed by the fitful discharge of its waters, and partly from the surveys not 
having been confided to very accurate and conscientious persons. It is, how- 
ever, expected that this is a difficulty which the science and intelligence of 
the naval officers of the Allies will soon find means to overcome, and, if 
the shallowness of the water preeludes the entrance of the line-of-battle 
ships, it must, on the other hand, prevent the coming out of the Russian 
larger vessels, wirilst there is nothing to hinder the gun-boats and other 
small craft of the Allies from entering, and making a sweep of the coast, 
as they did in the Sea of Azoff. At theextreme eastern end of the gulf, and on 
the northern bank of the Dnieper, is situeted Cherson, the principal town and 
seat of government of the province, celebrated for the famous vaunt of the Em- 
oughta agg who wrote on the gate of the city ‘ Road to Constantinople.” 

vince, which was torn from Turkey and incorporated with Russia ten 
yearslater than the Crimea (1792), is a much more extensive territory than 
Tawis.—Letter from Vienna, Oct. 9. 


The receipts of the theatres, balls, and concerts of Paris in 
September last amounted to 1,558,997 fr., which were 96,500 fr. more than those 
of August, and double those of September, 1854. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue chiefs of our great victualling establishments, who are in the 
habit of supplying the English military and navy with salt and fresh 
meat, have beak informed that the Admiralty will receive tenders for 
fourfold the quantity of meat they furnish in time of peace. They must 
undertake to deliver between the 1st of November and the Ist of January, 
1856, 15,000,000 lb. of beef and pork, contained in barrels of 300 lb. each. 
This enormous quantity of meat is deemed necessary for the consumption 
of the English fleet in the Rast, and it is inferred from this circumstance 
that the maritime war in that quarter and in the Baltic will be continued 
in 1856, asit had been in 1854 and 1855. 


A CONSIDERABLE quantity of timber has been sent to Heligoland 
for the purpose of building a number of spacious huts which may serve as 
barracks for the Germans enlisted in the British Legion, and subse. 

uently for the English troops who are hereafter to form the garrison of 
the island. The construction of all those huts is now terminated. They 
ean easily Joao 5000 men, and are provided with the necessary beds, 
kitchen utensils, &c. As no water fit for use is to be found in the 
island, the English Government has caused an engine and filters to be 
erccted on an elevated part of the coast, by which the sea-water is 
purified, distilled, and converted into clear and sweet water. 


Tne contract entered into for the construction of huts at Wool- 
wich = the Crimea is completed, the last portion having been shipped on 
Saturday. 


Nearty forty men of the Galway Militia have volunteered to join 
the gallant 88th, and more than thirty others have given in their names 
to Captain Vokes to be enrolled in the Land Transport Corps. 


Somx men of the Irish constabulary have at length suffered them- 
selves to be tempted into the Guards, a corporal of the Guards, named 
M‘Callagh, who had himself volunteered from the constabulary, having 
induced a few others of his old comrades inthe northern counties to follow 
his example. 


Nearly 100 lb. of good tobacco, which had been seized by the 
custom-house authorities of North Shields, on board’ vesseis from foreign 

rts, has been sent off to the Crimea for the use of the English soldiers. 
This is the second parcel that has been sent from Shields. 


On Saturday morning the ceremony of drumming two soldiers 
out of the regiment stationed at the Tower was performed in the pre- 
sence of a vast concourse of spectators. The men had been guilty of dis- 

aceful conduct. They were marched between files of siidtare to the 

‘ower gates, and then having been ordered to strip themselves of their 
red coats and caps, the drums and fifes struck up the “ Rogue’s March,” 
and they were ordered off the ground, and took their departure amidst 
the loud execrations of the soldiery and the populace. 


Tux Lords of the Admiralty have notified that all colliers going 
from England with supplies of coals to the Baltic fleet must be at Kiel by 
the Ist of November, or forfeit their contracts. 


TuE new range of wooden barracks at Pembroke has been com- 
pleted. The site on which they have been erected is a portion of ground 
situated near Hobbs’ Point, the property of ‘the Board of Ordnance, and, 
being on a slight elevation, commands the dockyard and upper portion 
of the haven. The permanent barrack accommodation being very in- 
adequate to hold the large number ot troops which are required to gar- 
rison and man the numerous posts now erected, the Government have 
in contemplation the erection of large stone barracks on the hill near 
the present fort. ‘These are to be fortified, and capable of holding five 
thousand men. 


Amonast the vessels now building at Pembroke are two dispatch 
guu-boats, on the construction of which a large number of hands are em- 
Ploy ed. Owing to the rapidity with which their building is proceeded 
with, they will soon be ready for launching. hey are constructed upon 
the diagonal system of planking, on which the Agamemnon, 91, the 
Queen’s yacht, &c., are built. The various other works are carried on 
with energy, and a large increase has been made to the strength of the 
establishment. The shipwrights are earning 6s. and 7s. per day. 


Tue freight-ship Neptune sailed on Saturday morning from 
Woolwich Arsenal with 200 barrels of tar, a number of water-carts and 
saddles, and a cargo of military appurtenances and stores for the East. 
‘The Amity, with 1000 quarter-barrels and 432 cases of ammunition, and 
a mixed cargo, also sailed that day. The Huphemus is ready for sea. 
These departures will leave the Arsenal waters nearly bare, three sailing 
transports being the only ships now moored there. The shipping-offices 
are to be removed. Captain Macdonald, the naval superintendent of 
transports, whose offices have been hitherto in the dockyard, will remove 
to the Royal Arsenal. 


Two cavalry officers, consisting of one Captain and one Lieu- 
tenant, from each cavalry regiment serving at home, are under orders to 
proceed to Scutari, to take charge of the Cavalry Dépét there—the ser- 


vices of the present officers in the charge being required in the field. 


Ir appears from the official reports of the number of casualties 
in the British army, from the date of the first landing in the Crimea till 
the capture of Sebastopol on the 8th September, that we have had 195 
officers, 153 sergeants, 20 drummers, and 2104 rank and file, killed ; 577 
officers, 645 sergeants, 71 drummers, and 10,084 rank and file, wounded ; 
and 13 officers, 23 sergeants, 2 drummers, and 466 rank and file, missing. 
The casualties in the Fleet, Naval Brigade, and Royal Marines have not 
been ascertained. 


Roman Banvirs.—M. Dierckx, the chief curate in the parish of 
St. James, at Antwerp, was travelling a few days since from Rome to Civita 
Vecchia, when three masked bandits, in broad daylight, stopped the diligence 
in which the curate and eight other passengers were sitting. The bandits com- 
pelled the coachman and guard to lie with their faces to the ground, while they 
climbed up to the top of the vehicle and abstracted the sum of 7000 francs from 
a parcel. Not one of the passengers was molested; a lady, however, at the 
instant the door was opened by a robber, being very much frightened, offered 
him a sum of 300 francs or thereabouts, which was accepted, as also was a 
smaller sum tendered by another of the passengers. All the other trayellers 
escaped with merely a fright. 

A Secret Exrerpition.— H.M.S. , off Kazatch Bay, Sept. 
25, 1855.—I wish the Admiralty would decide what is to be done with the fleet. 
Weare of very little use here now; but still lam not sanguine about returning 
to England just yet ; nor, indeed, till the Russians are driven from the north 
side of Sebastopol. We have commenced bombarding them from the town, and 
they reply to our fire very feebly. They appear to be moving their army by 
degrees into the interior—I suppose to secure winter quarters. It is not known 
what the plans of the Allies are: these matters are very properly kept more 
secret than they used to be; but it is the general opinion that something im- 
portant is contemplated, for the fleet has been employed in carrying out a ruse 
de guerre. On Friday last the signal was made unexpectedly to go to sea. 
Away we went, following after the Admiral, without the slightest idea where 
he was bound. However, at night, we found ourselves off Balaclava, where we 
remained till the following morning, and then started in a northerly direction, 
passing close by Sebastopol and the enemy’s camp, showing all the red-jackets 
we could muster, to make them believe we had a large body of troops on board. 
In the afternoon we anchored at Eupatoria, where the French fleet was laying, 
having performed the eame trick. Having landed our imaginary army, the fizets 
returned to our old siations off Sebastopol on Sunday evening. What the armies 
haye done in the meantime I don’t know; or whether our trick succeeded or 
not: however, it caused us a little amusement being made dummies of.— 
Extract from a Private Letter. 


An Encuisu Prisoner iv Russta.—Captain James Duff, of the 
23rd Regiment, who was taken prisoner on the 5th of November, 1854, the day 
of the battle of Inkerman, arrived at Sebastopol lately, having been exchanged 
at Odessa. His own version of his adventures and treatment in Russia differ 
from the accounts which appeared in some of the journals. He was taken 
prisoner while on picket in the White House ravine, leading to Careening Bay. 
He attributes the fault of his capture to a Party of men of the — division on his 
right, who fell back without passing the alarm. Duff and his picket were 
fighting in front, and had nearly expended their ammunition, when, to their 
surprise, they suddenly found some of the enemy on their flank. The men per- 
ceived that they were being surrounded, and attempted to fall back. As they 
did so, one man who kept close to Duff was knocked over by his side. He then 
tried to make for a path leading up the hill, and had proceeded a few yards when 
he met come Russians in front, directly opposing his further progress. Eight or 
nine men then closed upon Duff, and, as he still struggled to escape, one man 
gave bim a tap on the head with the butt of bis musket, which slightly 
stunned him. The Russians then him off in triumph; the 
would not let him walk. He soon recovered from the blow on his 
head, and while going along was fully aroused by a volley of Minié rifle- 
balls which came whistling among his escort. Two or three of them were 
wounded, and the remainder of them allowed him to walk with them to the 
rear. Some of them spat upon him, and he thought they would have shot or 
bayoneted him, had it not been for the protection of the soldier who ularly 
regarded him as his own especial Grek that every Russian sol- 
dier who captures an officer, and can produce him alive, gets the order of St. 
George. In case of the officer dead the private would not be believed 
were he to state that he had made a prisoner of him while alive. Unless, 
therefore, under extreme excitement, the Russian soldier will do what he can to 
keep his prisoner safe, that is, provided he can hope to remove him to a place of 
security ; if the prisoner be badly wounded, and there is a chance of his not being 
able from any cause to reach the place where the soldier could establish his 
claim, there is no doubt he will receive little mercy at his hands. But it is rather 
a satisfactory thing to know, in case of accident, that, if taken, it will be an ob- 
ject of interest with the captor to try and present his prize to his superiors ia a 
state of li entity and personal leteness. tain Duff remained on the 
field during the whole of the battle of saw the fight from the 
Russian He to have been | at the number of 
guns Ww! 
the night. 


. appears tly 8 
the enemy had contrived to get fo phos on the heights during 
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ON THE DIFFICULTY OF REPRESENTING HORSES 
OR OTHER ANIMALS IN ACTION BY A GIVEN RULE. 


I conrEss I feel inadequate to the task of entering into controversy, and feel 
it may be considered little short of presumption in me to undertake to portray 
in words that which I have so frequently placed on canvas, and perhaps 80 
ineffectually. No one, however creative his powers and ability, has 
thoroughly succeeded in giving the true action to any moyeuble being that 
would leave on the mind a permanent impression that either their observations 
or delineations are absolutely correct ; for in the representation of animal 
motion, either on canyas or paper, there is much difficulty m laying down a 
rule. The rapidity with which a horse passes by you and then passes 
away precludes the possibility of bringing it within the compass of 
a rule; yet we know that such is the truth and beauty of ani- 
mated nature that the most minute particle of the elaborate system 
becoming disarranged throws the whole structure out of order. That 
there is a rule I will not attempt to disprove, but so difficult is it 
to apply or comprehend that I fear it will never be achieved by the most 
skilful and enlightened on the subject. The fact of our knowing that all 
pictorial representations, however dextrously treated, are jin reality in a state 
of repose. It is a great strain on the imagination to fancy locomotive energy. 
A race-horse will clear from twenty to twenty-four feet at a bound, but he 
leaves the impression of his feet on the turf—thus . * . * ; from whichI 
infer a horse at full gallop places but one foot at atime on the ground. This 
is more convincing to the ear than the eye. In listening to a horse galloping 
on a hard road, you will find it accurately exhibited by placing your little 
finger on a table, or a pane of glass, and causing the other three 
fingers to follow in rotation: by so doing you will not fail to pro- 
duce the precise sound of that of a horse galloping. Then follows 
the bound, and again the 1 2 3 4 in regular succession. I once 
heard an artist of great and justly-merited celebrity observe that he would 
give a preference to objects painted wrong, yet looking right, over those 
which were in reality right, yet appearing wrong. ‘To a certain extent I 
am a disciple to this principle. I find that, to give the appearance of any- 
thing like progression, / cannot produce it without considerable exaggeration; 
aud my belief is that nothing like an accurate delineation will ever be accom- 
plished. The language of the pen is, I regret to say, frequently too severe; 
and I could wish that, with the exception of very particular cases, personalities, 
wherever they are introduced, should be as concise as possible; especially 
such as point to individuals whose feelings would earnestly deprecate their 
being made the conspicuous objects of unnecessary and invidious comparison. 
Sir Edwin Landseer is, in every sense of the word, a gentleman whose libe- 
rality is proverbial, and such as will not easily be surpassed; his talent 
stands unequalled either in the taste or the elegance of his 
compositions. Yet he is but a man, and therefore liable to err. I would 
however, recommend that, instead of searching for his imperfections, we seek for 
the beauties of his works; and I feel satistied the latter will greatly prepon- 
derate. I was sorry to see that our sister artist, Rosa Bonheur, the author of 
that beautiful work, “ The French Horse Fair,” should be brought as a fit 
subject for comparison with Sir Edwin, inasmuch as I could not perceive any 
point gained by the comparison. ‘ What an invaluable eye for dirt Rosa 
Bonheur possesses—what a precious quality.”—Then, “ Sir Edwin has a keen 
eye for cleanliness,” &c—* In his remorseless picture, ‘The Otter Hunt, 
the otter is impaled on a spear, /ué the artist had not the power to repre- 
sent the writhings of the victim.” Mr. Henry Grayes, the spirited pub- 
lisher of most of Sir Edwin’s pictures, told me the great reason why this 
splendid work of art was a failure, as regarded the sale of the print, was 
entirely owing to the achievement, which has been more than criticised— 
I allude to the writhing of the said otter. It was generally considered so pain- 
fully expressed as to be repugnant to the feelings—the torture of the poor 
animal was so truthfully delineated. 

As regards the French lady’s picture of the “ Horse Fair,” it must be seen 
to be duly appreciated. I travelled ninety miles to see it, and felt that 
description tailed to give me an adequate idea of its colouring. I heard from 
several that the drawing of both men and horses was faulty. I confess I was 
so taken with its merits, that I had no time to look for its faults. I have it 
still in my mind’s eye, and well recollect the drawing of the hinder leg of the 
grey horse, and I am very decidedly of opinion that the limb complained of 
shows great power and skill in the drawing; it is to me most judiciously con- 
ceived, And though it was said the lady had gone out of the way in the treat- 
ment of the hind Jeg, had she done otherwise, and confined herself to rule, her 
horse would have lost the spirit she has given it, and at the same time have ap- 
peared motionless. Whereas it now possesses a charm which gives pleasure to 
every beholder—yviz., action, in the production of which a little latitude is 
allowable. 

How ‘ta mechanical wire frame to assist the calculations of the 
eye” can be used with any possible chance of success to moving 
objects I cannot comprehend, as the least deviation of position would set all 
wrong. It must be bornein mind that drawing from nature has not the speed 
of the photographic process. The wire squares may be used to any fixed 
object—a plaster cast, for instance; but in this recommendation the mention 
of astationary aperture was omitted, through which the object must be viewed, 
without which the mesh would be useless. I will conclude with a few remarks 
on the action of the elephant, the camel, and dromedary, the giraffe, and the 
lama. Each of these moves both legs on the same side at a time—the two 
near and the two off. There are horses also which move in this manner, but 
when such is the case it is called ambling, or pacing ; which, if increased to 
great speed, is termed running. ‘Trotting is totally different. There are but 
three recognised paces—the walk, the trot, and the gallop. 

Meopham Park, Kent. J. F, HERRING, Sen. 


Russran CAvaALry In THE Crimea.—According to letters from 
Constantinople the Russian cavalry in the Crimea is not less than 26,000 strong. 
If this be true (the number, however, is probably exaggerated) matters must 
soon come to a crisis, for f¢ never anywhere abundant in the Crimea— 
must necessarily be conveyed some hundreds of miles across the steppes, and 
then run the gauntlet through the outposts of the Allied armies, which by this 
time are scouring the country between Perekop and Simpheropol. However 
much inclined Prince Gortschakoff may be to retain his present position and 
avoid an action in the field, sheer famine must before long drive his cavalry 
from the plateaus, where it is just now so comfortably ensconced—unless he 
resorts to the same desperate expedient as that by which he saved the navy of 
his Imperial master—. ¢., “‘ sinks” his cavalry; and horses have that advan- 
tage over ships that, at a pinch, they may be converted into rations. 


A Nice Pornt.—At the sitting of the county magistrates at 
Hove, on Tuesday last, Thomas Balchin was summoned by the collector of a 
turnpike-gate for refusing to pay the toll upon a load of cabbages which he was 
conveying into Brighton. The case involved a question of some importance to 
farmers, whether the word “fodder” meant merely “dry food” for cattle, 
which is exempted from toll under the Act. The gatekeeper, who conducted 
his own case, referred to Johnson and other lexicographers for the interpretation 
of the word *‘ fodder,” and contended, according to those dictionaries, that cab- 
bages could not be considered dry food. For the defence Buailey’s Dictionary 
was quoted, and Bailey defines ‘* fodder” to be ‘‘ any kind of meat for cattle,’’ 
Craig’s Dictionary of 1852 was also referred to, and that defines “ fodder ” to be 
“food, or dry food, for cattle, horses, and sheep, as hay, straw, and other kiads 
of vegetables.” The magistrates thought they ought to decide this question 
upon the broad grounds of common sense, and that the cabbages formed a part 
of fodder for cattle ; and therefore they dismissed the summons. 


Usina Ur Susastoron.—The process of stripping our respective 
parts of the town of nearly every piece of timber that can furnish material for 
huts, stabling, or firewood, still goes on ; and, if the present activity with which 
it is being executed continue for another week, there will hardly be a square 
yard of roofing or flooring in Sebastopol. From sunrise to dusk every variety 
of transport agency, from six-horse wanes to human shoulders, may be met 
thronging with their wooden burden up from the town ; whilst witnia the latter 
itself the ‘* wreckers” are at work wherever an available beam or plank is to be 
seen, Small in extent as is the portion of the place occupied vy ourselves, as 
compared with the main body of the town and the quarter behind the Malakoff 
held by the French, having suffered but little from the flames, it furnishes a much 
greater proportion of * loot,” as almostevery roof, floor, window-sash, and door 
in the wide area in the hands of our allies had been destroyed by the fire. 
Though battered and riddled by shot and shell, too, the lofty and mprenaed gon 
of the Admiralty and Do ckyard buildings—those which form our share of the 
place—were constructed with a solidity and expensiveness of material which ren- 
der them vastly more productive in point of useful wooden and iron dévris than 
three times the same space in any other quarter of the town. Permission has 
been given to all officers to appropriate as much of these as they choose; and 
Ensign Fitznoddy or Lieutenant O’Toole may, therefore, be seen with their re- 
® ve servants, and, perhaps, a volunteer fatigue-man or two, as vigorously 
at work in eliminating materials for a hut or a stable, as if they had served an 
apprenticeship to the ‘ oldest-established ” broker in the New-road or Lambeth- 
cut. The further consequence of this is, that wooden dwellings, of original 
design and limited dimensions, are springing up in the camps of most ot the 
regiments along the front; and o— stone inclosures, which did duty as 
stables hitherto, are superseded by snug and weather-proofed boarded 
or sheet-iron sheds. bo © industrious prosecution of such private enterprise, 
coupled with what is g done by the authorities, our share of the captured 
town bids fair to be reduced to naked brick and stone walls before the present 
moon has run out her course; whilst many a provident campaiguer and his 
horses will be secured for the winter against the consequences of governmental 
neglect in the matter of hutting, shonld it again occur.—Letter pain the Camp 

The Nile is very low this year, and the supply of water for tte 
cultivation of the land will be much below the average, so that next year’s 
crops will be short. 

The opening of the new hall of the Kendal Natural History and 
Scientific took place on Monday, when Professor Sedgwick delivereda 
lecture bearing on the phenomena and anomalies of meteorology and geology. 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


Tux Representation or Tornes.—The vacant seat for the 
beroughof Totnes, for which the Duke of Somerset recently sat, is to 
be contested by Mr. J. T. Mackenzie, who has issued an address dated 
from the Oriental Club, Hanover-square. He declares himself in fayour 
of an energetic honest prosecution of the war, that it may be speedily 
and honourably terminated. Heis opposed to the Maynooth grant ; is 
an advocate of improvements in every branch of the public service, and 
feels a personal and direct interest in the aa mee and development of 
our Indian empire and our noble colonies. n the subject of education 
and “ needful changes in our legal and military systems ” he entertains 
sentiments which he has ‘‘reason to believe are in unison with the 
opinions of the Lon majority of Englishmen.” Earl Gifford, the other 
candidate, has already canvassed the electors, and has the interest of the 
Duke of Somerset. 

Mezrrine or Mr. Hastim, M.P., wirn nts Constirvents.—Mr- 
Hastie, M.P. for Paisley, met his constituents last week in the Exchange 
Rooms, Paisley, and briefly stated his reasons for the votes he had given 
on the principal divisions. He thought the resignation of Sir J. Graham, 
Mr. Sidney ferbert, and Mr. Gladstone, one of the best things which 
could have happened for this country. He gave these gentlemen too 
much credit for ability to believe that they could be satisfied with the 
Czar’s profession of pacific views; and, taking that view, he felt the 
speeches of these men to be so unpatriotic and unworthy of statesmen 
that he hoped never again to see one of them a member of her Majesty’s 
Government. He gave Lord Palmerston credit for the energy, per. 
severance, and ability he had shown in performing the duties of his high 
office since the secession of the three colleagues referred to. Of course, 
he could not say how or when the war was to end; but looking at the 
vast resources of this pen | and of France, and comparing them with the 
resources 01 Russia, he could not but hope that the war would soon come 
to a termination if it were for no other reason than that the latter Power 
must soon be exhausted in a contest with France and England. With 
regard to our own capacity for carrying on, if need be, a prolonged con- 
test, he would just ee that, in the year 1801, when the population of 
Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, was only half what it was now, the 
nation raised £41,000,000 for the war; while last year, with a population 
double that of 1801, we were only called upon for a contribution of 
£23,000,000 to the war. It must be remembered, also, that our material 
resources had immensely increased since that time; and that the war, so 
long at least as it was confined to Russia, interfered very little with our 
commerce. Our exports to Russia before the war began only 
amounted to two per cent of our whole exports. Only 14 per cent of the 
grain and flour imported into Great Britain came from Kussia, and 8 per 
cent of that proportion came from the Black Sea, of which our navy had 
now the command. And with respect to the supplies of hemp, flax, 
tallow, and of other merchandise exported from Russia, the occurrence of 
this war would only stimulate other parties, our own colonists among 
the rest, to send us these articles in time tocome. Mr. Hastie concluded 
amidst applause with the sentiment that energetic prosecution of 
the war was the best way to make a safe and honourable peace. 


Marrisce Exrraorpinary.—One day last week a young man of 
very gentlemanly appearance, attired in the first style of fashion, wear- 
ing a diamond ring on his finger, with a gold watch and appendages, 
presented himself at a respectable hotel in Carlisle, and, after making a 
tew off-hand inquiries respecting Gretna-green, ordered a pig to convey 
him thither, which was readily procured for him, and off he started for 
the Green. On eg: the Scottish border he began to make inquiries 
for its whereabouts ; and at Florriston toll-bar, after briefly interrogating 
the toll-keeper as to its precise position, he was jocularly reminded that 
he had not got a Jady with him. The idea that there was certainly a want 
at once struck him; but to amend this on the instant he was at a lois. 
The toll-keeper volunteered to furnish him with a lady, and at once in- 
troduced a blooming fair one who readily consented to accompany him 
tothe Green. They quickly reached Gretna, and, after gare married, 
took a drive out, but soon returned and lodged there for the night. Next 
morning after breakfast he received from his wife half-a-crown, which he 
requested her to lend him, saying that ‘it matters not which of us keeps 
the money now,” and also the diamond ring which he had placed on her 
finger at the time of their marriage, adding that “ he would get her a far 
superior one when they went to Carlisle;” he told her to make herself 
ready for their departure, as he was going out to order the gig. He, 
however, pretending to post a letter, decamped without paying the priest 
for his trouble, or the landlord for his bountiful hospitality. 

Mysrerious DisaPpEARANCE OF A CLErGyMAN.—An extraordinary 
sensation was created at Gloucester on Tuesday last by the disappearance 
of a clergyman under circumstances of great mystery. 

enerally Seed beforehand that on that day the Rev. M. Farmer, 

urate of Hardwick, near Gloucester, was to lead to the hymeneal altar 
Miss Lyons, eldest daughter of the Rev. Samuel Lysons, Rector of Rod- 
marton, Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Gloucester, and a wealthy county 
magistrate. The marriage was to take place at Hempstead Church, a 
short distance from Gloucester ; and Hempstead Court, the residence of 
the intended bride’s father, was the scene of great preparation, a large 
number of the gentry of the county, friends of the affianced couple, 
haying been invited to the wedding. The church was early thronged by 
respectable people from the village of Hempstead and the neighbourhood 
of Gloucester, and eleven o’clock being the hour appointed for the 
ceremony, when that hour had struck some anxiety was expressed at the 
non-arrival of the bridal party. Noon arrived, and the canonical hours 
having passed, the officiating a announced to the people 
assembled in the church that the wedding was postponed until the next 
day in consequence of the illness of the bride. The company then lets 
the church, and the appearance of the police in the village soon led to the 
apprehension that all was not right. 1t subsequently transpired that the 
bridegroom was missing. It appears that he had been at Hempstead Court 
onthe Monday evening, and left about six o’clock for Gloucester. He 
called at the Bell Hotel, at Gloucester, shortly afterwards, and made some 
inquiries respecting trains on the Exeter line, which was to have been 
the route of the newly-married pair. From that period no trace has been 
discovered of him. edid not return to Hardwick that night, and his 
friends there presumed that he had been prevailed upon to sleep at 
Hempstead Court. Rumours, to which it would not be prudent further 
to allude, were put into circulation; the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal 
was dragged between Hardwick and Hempstead, but nothing has been 
found, nor have the police obtained any clue to the missing gentleman, 
who bears a high character in the neighbourhood.—Bristol Mercury. 


Dirricutties in tHe New Sunpay Brer Act.—On the 30th 
ult., the afternoon service at the Bolton parish church commenced, for the 
winter season, at half-past two o'clock, and the late Sunday Beer Act 
only compelling innkeepers and beersellers to close from three to five, 
Mr. Harris, superintendent of the borough police, deemed it his duty to 
obtain from the magistrates a decision upon the question, whether the 
Sunday Beer Act warrants licensed parties in keeping their houses open 
during the hours of Divine service. A case having been brought before 
them, the magistrates have decided that the 9th of Geo. LV, is in full 
force, which prohibits licensed yictuallers from opening their houses 
during the hours of Divine service. The hours for closing during the 
winter months are from half-past two to five o'clock. 


An Unitucky Excursion.—A few days ago a party of ladies 
and gentlemen from St. Bees paid a visit to the light-house near Fleswick. 
ee ie of the party returned to St. Bees by the road, and arrived 

ely at home about six o’clock in the evening. The other portion of the 
party, consisting of three ladies and two gentlemen, were not so fortu- 
nate: in attempting to return home 7 the rocks they were overtaken by 
darkness, and were unable to make their ee At length one of the 
gentlemen (the Rey. C. W. Woodhouse, theological lecturer at St. Bees 
College) managed to make his way home and give information of the 
perilous position in which he had left his companions. Servants were 
sent off, under the guidance of Mr. Woodhouse, with cloaks, coats, and 
refreshments for the night. With difliculty these comforts were conveyed 
to the party, who were compelled to pass the a in this dreary and 
uncomiortable position; but they all arrived safely at home soon after 
daylight on the emcee morning, not a whit the worse for their 
perilous adventure. ‘The tides were at the time fortunately low, other- 
wise the adventurous party must inevitably have been all lost. 


Snocking Murpur ar Sourgamproy.—Last Sunday morning, 
peta A the hours of divine service, at the house of the Rey. Mr. Poynder, 
of 1, Moira-place, Southampton, Naomi Kingswell, a fine girl of about 
twenty-three years of age, was deliberately murdered by a fellow-ser- 
yant, named Edward Baker. It appears that the deceased, together with 
Baker, had lived as servants in the family for about five months, being 
pyc known to each other in the Isle of Wight. During their stay 

slatte- piace an intimacy was noticed by others in the house to exist 
between them, and it was evidently intended that they should shortly be 
married. Some Jittle time since, however, it is said, Baker was guilty of 
an act which caused great offence to the deceased—in short, so annoyed 
was she at his conduct that, after informing him of it, she told him that 
she would no longer receive him as a suitor. Baker, however, persisted 
most positively that the whole story was untrue, and continued to 
renew his previous attentions, which the unfortunate deceased as 
determinedly refused. On Sunday, about one o'clock, while Kingswell 
and another female servant were in the kitchen Vth in the 
duties of the house, Baker came behind the deceased, and, placing a 
loaded pistol at the back of her ear, deliberately blew her brains out, 
killing her on the spot—the ball passed complete oo through the back of 
her head. An alarm was immediately raised b e other servant, who 
at once rushed to the front door in a‘state of the greatest alarm, and, a 

Oliceman haying arrived, the murderer was taken into custody and 
lodged in the police-station. As soon as Baker had murdered his victim 
he remained perfectly still, and never pee in the lpetest degree 
make his escape or excuse himself for horrible conduct. Upon 
Searching the prisoner a wedding-ring was found in one of his pockets, 
which leads to the conclusion Shae had it not been for the quarrel, the 
deceased and Baker would shortly haye been married. 


It becam:- 


Winter Cincuir or tue Jupcrs.—In addition to the usual 
winter assizes for the counties of York and Lancaster, the Lord Chan- 
cellor has intimated that a special commission will be issued for a general 
assize and gaol delivery in the several counties throughout the respective 
circuits where the return of the number of prisoners for trial renders such 
a course advisable. The assizes will be confined = to a gaol delivery, 
no nisi prius business being taken, and will be held in the early part of 
the month of December, and the commission issued as soon as the returns 
are made, when the circuit upon which each of the Judges will proceed 
will be agreed to, 


Lavres’ Dress Pockers.—Another instance of the often-urged 
insecurity of ladies’ dress pockets occurred in Manchester last week. A 
lady residing in Broughton, while coming out of the chapel at Richmond- 
hill, Salford, was jostled by some one, and very shortly afterwards missed 
her purse, which had contained two £10 notes, seven sovereigns, and 15s. 
in silver. It had been placed in her dress pocket. 


Crm in Tirrrrary.—There were never so few inmates of the 
Tipperary county gaol as at the present moment. There are now but 
165 prisoners—a fact that strongly illustrates the peaceful condition of 
the county. Only a few years since the number was 1950. 


AnotuEr “Bany Snow” Farure.—One of these unseemly ex- 
hibitions took place inthe Marquee Gardens, near York, last week, got up 
by the same interested parties as those who promoted the shows at 

ithernsea, and other places, but it received very little support indeed, 
and certainly none whatever from the intelligent and respectable portion 
of the citizens. ‘Twenty-five babies were exhibited in a large tent, and 
five prizes, principally consisting of timepieces, were awarded, according 
to the balloted votes of the entire company in the tent, which did not ex- 
ceed 200 persons. In the evening fireworks, it was announced, would be 
displayed in the gardens, to be followed by a ball, and a large number of 

ersons attended, principally of youthful mechanics. The fireworks, 
owever, were interrupted and the ball prevented by riotous proceedings, 
in the course of which much damage was done to trees and other property. 


Fatan Exproston 1n A Coau-pir.—On Monday last an explosion 
took place at the colliery of Mr. Philip Williams, Bilston, by which two 
men and a boy were killed and several persons severely burnt. The ex- 
plosion is said to have been caused by a boy having dropped a lighted 
candle into the pit, which ignited the firedamp. A hundred men were in 
the pit at the time. 


Arrray Iv Betrast.—On Sunday last, about one o'clock, two 
parties entertaining opposite opinions in religion and politics, residing in 
the neighbourhood of Sandy-row, came into collision, and for some time 
everything had the appearance of a renewal of the disgraceful affrays 
for which that locality has long been distinguished. The constabulary 
hear at church, it was found necessary to send for them, when quiet was 
for the time restored. They succeeded in taking into custody one ol the 
most prominent of the rioters. The origin of the affray was stated to be 
two little boys throwing stones at each other, and in a short time there 
were upwards of 300 persons furiously engaged in pelting each other with 
stones and brickbats. 


ArremptEep ASSASSINATION OF A Lapy.— Miss Charlotte Hinds, 
owner of a property near Ballyconnell, county Cavan, was proceeding 
home from the market to her residence at Tubberlion, when, in going up 
off the main road through what is called Curren-lane, two ruffians leaped 
from behind a ditch, te | ag her off her car, knocked her down with re- 
peated blows of loaded whips or sticks, and, whilst weltering in her blood, 
fired three pistols loaded with pellets—all of which took effect in the 
head—and, strange to say, she is yet alive, but without the slightest hope 
of recovery. This horrid outrage was committed in open day, short y 
before four in the afternoon, in a populous place, several houses imme- 
diately contiguous to the place ; but, until the deed was done, and the fel- 
lows securcly off through a neighbouring wood, not one made their appear- 
ance. 1t was also committed beside herown property ; but it was remarked 
that almost, if not all, the tenants on the land made their appearance in 
Ballyconnell market that day most conspicuously, in order to be out of 
the way. One of her tenants, an old lame man, named Andrew Reilly, 
Miss Hinds took up on the wari but, as his life is in some of the leases on 
the lands, he escaped, though he says he was fired at; but this is not 
believed. Miss Hind’s servant-boy is committed to the Bridewell for 
further examination, as he preyaricated, and told a most improbable 
story. Miss Hinds was a most kind, good, religions woman. Her only 
crime was endeavouring to get her rights from a banded, lawless set of 
tenants, who thought io hold the lands without payment of rent. She 
had an ejectment served on one Stephens here, on the 26th ult., which is 
the cause of this deed of blood. When the report came in here to the 
market, it seemed to be nothing more than an every-day occurrence, and 
was received with savage exultation by many—even females.— Dublin 
Evening Mail. 


Tre Cost or tur War.—To those who doubt the ability of 
the country to carry on a war at the cost of eighty or ninety millions a year as 
long as shall be necessary, we would ebserve that, if England could bear taxa- 
tion to the extent of £72,000,000 in 1815, it would not be too much to say that 
we could with equal ease bear taxation now to the extent of £100,000,000, 
when we bear in mind the increased population, wealth, and trade of the 
country. In 1815 the income assessed to the property-tax was £170,000,000 
a year; now, computing it upon the same basis, it cannot be less than 
£250,000,000. Again, with regard to the extent to which it is possible to 
abstract from the capital of the country, we have had experience in the con- 
struction of railways during the last ten years. When, therefore, we speak of 
our ability to conduct the war, it is obvious that, whether we look to doing so 
by means of taxation or loans, it is ample.— Economist. 

Tue Terecraruic Wire at Constantinorie.—A letter from 
Constantinople, in the Zmpartial of Smyrna, says:—‘‘ The electric wire ison this 
side the city walls. In two days it will be set up in the palace of Top-Capou, 
where it will be worked. Then we shall be in instantaneous communication 
with the capitals of Europe. When we get a railway, which will soon be, as we 
= yt of this country will progress far otherwise than it has 

itherto done.” 


THE NEW YORK, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND LONDON 
SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

ANOTHER portion of the Grand Electric Line to connect the capitals of 
the United States and England has recently been attempted by “ the New 
York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company.” This portion 
consisted of a submarine cable from the Island of Cape Breton to New- 
foundland, with the expectation and under a contract that the Trans- 
atlantic Company, composed of French and English capitalists, will, by 
January, 1858, connect with them at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

These united Companies propose laying a line from Halifax across the 
Island of Cape Breton to Cape North, thence across the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to Cape Ray, on the south-western shore of Newfoundland, thence 
along the southern coast of the latter island to St. John’s, on its eastern 
side, and there to connect with a great submarine cable having its ter- 
minus at Cork, Ireland ; the distance across the ocean between those points 


not being more than 1680 miles. The land portion of the line is being | 


rapidly jormed ; while the submarine part of it, between Cape Breton and 
Newfoundland, the company are sanguine will be completed next year. 
Along this proposed route from Cork to St. John’s, the bottom of the sea 
is a plateau, or ridge, as discovered by Lieutenant Maury in 1853, which, 
from its suitability for holding the wires of a submarine telegraph, 
has been called the Telegraph Plateau. It is about seventy fathoms deep, 
gradually increasing in depth from the shores of Newfoundland to near 
those of Ireland, and some two or miles in width. 

St. John’s is about two or three days nearer England than Halifax, and 
contains equal facilities for coaling large steamers. A dangerous rock, 
called the Merlin Rock, at the narrow entrance to the harbour, eighteen 
feet below the surface of low water, has just been successfully removed by 
the orders and at the expense of the Company, under the supervision of 
Mr. Busted, of New York ; so that now the largest steamers in the world 
can with safety pass in an out of that landlocked harbour. 

The Company were fully aware at the outset that serious obstacles were 
to be overcome before their object would be accomplished. They had the 
opportunity of profiting by the previous experience of a Company in 
laying the submarine cable which connects New Brunswick with Prince 
Edward's Island—a distance of about ten miles. They also brought to 
their work the experience of a gentleman who had assisted in laying the 
cable which connects Genoa with Corsica—a distance of ninety-five miles. 
They had the counsel and advice of those who have had the charge of 
laying the wires across the British Channel, the Black Sea, and elsewhere. 
Still in this enterprise they have been unsuccessful. The attempt is of 
such great interest that we have obtained three illustrative Sketches taken 
by one of the persons engaged. 

The following are the details of the attempt:—The steam-ship Jas. 
Adger, Captain 8. C. Turner, was the vessel employed. The points of 
attachment for this submarine cable were Cape Ray, on the Newfoundland 
coast, and Cape North, on the Cape Breton shore; the distance between 
these points being 55} nautical miles, as given by the English Admiralty. 
The length of the cable was seventy-four statute miles, being an increase of a 
little over fourteen per cent over the exact distance between these points— 
& greater allowance for the lee-way and unevenness of bottom than had 
ever before been made—twelve per cent being the greatest ever allowed. 
The water at Cape Ray point was found to be shoal, and ice was said to 
accumulate in large quantities there and in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Company’s engineers recommended, therefore, that the point of attach- 
ment should be a little further to the east—namely, Port au-Basques, 
about seven miles east of Cape Ray, and making the distance about three 


| vessel. A small hole was made in the deck, throug! 


miles farther from Cape North on the opposite shore. The decision 
ultimately arrived at was that the cable should start from a point within 
a cove just to the east of Cape Ray, and a mile and ahalf from its extreme 
point. Here it was considered safe from the ice. It was thence to proceed 
directly across the Gulf, leaving St. Paul’s Island on the right, and to be 
landed within a bay just to the east of Cape North, and some five miles 
from its extreme point. If there should not be cable enough to reach this 
point, it was decided to make a temporary attachment on Cape North Point 
itself; if not enough to reach this, to fasten it on the south-eastern shore 
of St. Paul’s (this island being only fourteen miles distant from Cape 
North), and to complete the connection next year. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd of August, the machinery on board the barque 
being all in readiness, she was towed by the Adger to the Cape Ray Cove. 
By night of the following day the end of the telegraph cable was landed, 
by means of boats, which was attended with great difliculty, owing to a 
dense fog and a heavy sea-swell setting in towards the shore, making it 
dangerous for any of our vezsels to approach near the land. The follow- 
ing day was spent in making a sure fastening upon shore, and in waiting 
for the heavy fog to lift. On Saturday, the 25th, a strong wind from the 
north-west prevailed, rendering it exceedingly difficult, as well as dan- 
gerous, for the steamer to attach herself to the barque Sarah Bryant, 
which had brought the cable out from England. After some unsuccessful 
attempts, it was accomplished. It became necessary, however, for the 
barque to “ slip” one of her anchors before the attempt succeeded. Such 
was the strength of the wind, however, the roughness of the sea, and the 
lightness of the steamer, that it was impossible for her to keep directly 
ahead of the barque, with her beam to the wind, and with only sufficient 
steam upon her to propel her with the barque in tow at the rate of two or 
three miles an hour. 

Unfortunately, a collision between the vessels ensued, and the connect- 
ing hawser was cut. The Bryant still held on to the telegraph cable over 
her stern, and, after separation from her, cut anchor. The Adger steamed 
up tome little distance to the windward and anchored, while the Victoria, 
the Company’s small propeller, remained near. In a few moments 
after signals of distress were hoisted on the Bryant, The Victoria 
went to her relief, but, being of insuflicient strength, was of no ayail in 
towing her out from the lee shore, upon which she was fast drifting—her 
anchor cable having parted. The Adger promptly slipped her own anchor 
and bore down to her, but so near was she upon the rocks that it was 
hazardous to venture near her. For her own safety, therefore, she 
was compelled to cut the telegraph cable, which, attached to her stern, was 
the cause of her swinging round upon the rocks, after her anchor cable 
was parted. 

Captain Pousland, by his presence of mind and skill, succeeded in 
getting enough sail to bear upon her to bring her into safer and deeper 
water, while Captain Turner, of the Adger, by his dexterous manceuvres, 
passed under her lee while under strong sail and a heavy sea, gave her a 
line and took her in tow, and so rescued the vessel, cable, and the lives of 
those on board from a common destruction. The anchor which the Adger 
élipped was before night passed to the Bryant, and they once more lay 
safely anchored, but with the loss of two miles of telegraph cable. In the 
collision in the morning it was found that no serious damage wa3 done to 
either vessel. 

The next day, the 26th Aug., the wind and sea having lulled, the lost end 
of the cable was recovered, and by night was spliced to the end oa board 
the barque. The Victoria commenced towing her out into such depth of 
water as that the Adger might take her inthe morning. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, for the cable parted just where the union had been effected. 
This day’s labour was therefore entirely lost. On the subsequent day it 
was thought best to take the end ashore in boats, and to make a fresh 
start from the land. This was successfully accomplished, and the Victoria 
at night towed the barque out into deep water, making all things ready 
for the morning. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the 28th, the Adger passed a hawser to the 
barque, and commenced towing her, she paying out the cable at about a 
mile anda halfan hour. After passing out of the Cove into the Gulf, the 
current was found to be strongly setting up the Gulf to the north, and in 
a few hours after setting equally strong in an opposite direction. The 
cable was paid out at the rate of about a mile and a half an hour, with 
frequent interruptions by the kinking of the coils as they passed up from 
the hold of the ship. Early in the morning it was found that one of the 
wires was deficient, no electrical current from the shore reaching the ship. 
About midnight on Tuesday the cable broke in the hold of the barque, 
which was not spliced until about seven o’clock the next morning. After 
this the cable was paid out more rapidly. On the noon of Wednesday it 
was found that the electrical current was interrupted in the second wire. 
On the afternoon of this day a strong wind sprung up from the S.W. 
Late in the afternoon another break occurred, which was finally spliced ; 
but the last and only remaining wire was now found defective. While 
lying to, repairing this, the wind blowing almost a hurricane, this last 
wire was found entirely useless—such had been the strain upon the’ 
cable; and for the safety of the barque, now pitching and surging most. 
frightfully in a heavy sea, the whole cable was ordered to be cut—and with 
it was severed the high hopes and joyous anticipations of all concerned. 

It was evident that the barque must either go down with all on board, 
and her remaining cargo of telegraphic wire,or the cable must be cut. There 
was noalternative. As soon as the cable was cut, the barque swang round 
with such force as nearly threw her on her beam ends. Most of the cable 
that had been “ paid out” had been taken from her stern, so that her bows 
were still loaded heavily, and it was quite problematic whether she would 
be able to ride out the gale, though in tow of the Adger. Just at this 
juncture the British war-steamer Argos hove in sight, and remained with 
us until morning. But, fortunately, her assistance was not needed ; for by 
morning the gale had subsided, and the barque was gallantly riding be- 
hind the Adger. 

About noon of Thursday, Mr. Canning, under whose supervision the 
cable was being laid, and many of his fellow-passengers who were on bowd 
the barque when the gale sprung up, succeeded in getting on board the 
Adger. The vessel then proceeded to Sydney, keeping the barque in tow, 
where she arrived about four o’clock. 

By the unfortunate detention at Cape Ray the stock of fresh provisions 
was exhausted, and the coal was getting low. It became nevessary to 
replenish these there, and to repair the barque for sea again. The Adger 
accomplished this by Sunday morning, Sept. 2nd, when, about six o'clock, 
the vessel turned her course homeward, leaving the barque behind, un- 
loading upon the wharf the remaining thirty-two miles of cable, which 
was now abandoned to the underwriters. The run from Sydney was de- 
lightful, and was accomplished in three days and five hours. The Adger 
pease her pier, having been out on the expedition twenty-nine days and 
two hours. 

To the untiring energy and indefatigable zeal of Mr. Peter Cooper and 
Mr. Cyrus Field, and to the skill and unwearied exertions of Mr. Samuel 
Canning, of London, is due the merit of making this first attempt to liak 
the European continent with the Western World in an instant communica- 
tion. No like company has ever had to contend against such natural 
obstacles, or to labour against greater difficulties; and, though for the 
time being they have been unsuccessful, another season will probably 
witness the complete triumph of their perseverance and energy, in the 
successful establishment of their telegraph line from Halifax to St. John’s. 

We understand that the actual cost of the cable delivered at Port-au- 
Basques, including the expense of insurance and the cost of transporta- 
tion, was 75,000 dollars, upon which there was a full insurance in 
England, the policy covering the transportaticn and the process of 
laying the cable. There had been 40} miles paid out when the cable 
was cut, and the vesssel was within twelve miles of St. Paul’s, where 
it had been determined to make a temporary point of at- 
tachment, and which, in all probability, would have been accom- 
plished, had it not been for a detention of seven hours the night 
previous. It is not improbable that a part of the lost cable, if not allof 
it, may be recovered, but it can only be done by a heavy expenditure of 
time and money. Such is the weight of it (between five and six tons to 
the mile), and such the depth of water and the perils of the sea, that it 
will be a dangerous and expensive undertaking. 

The process of making the cable is simple. Copper wire of a small 
size, of the requisite length, is taken and completely insulated by means 
of gutta percha. Three copper wires thus enveloped are placed together 
side by side in as compact a space as possible, all the interstices 
being filled with rope yarn. These three insulated wires are then twisted 
round each other by means of machinery, as in the strands of a rope, and 
the whole is completely surrounded by another envelope of gutta percha. 
A tranverse section of this cable now gives the appearance of a solid gutta- 
percha rope, in which appear three copper wires, running through its. 
whole length. This is now enveloped by twelve distinct large iron wires, 
running parallel to it, which are strongly twisted around the gutta-percha 
Tope, as before, by means of machinery, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
This is then smeared with tar, and is ready for use. Its diameter is an 
inch and a half. . 

This cable was coiled in the hold aco ra in iage rant —— 

iled u oor, in e entire 
coils, as a rope is coiled upon the : E i whisk the cable was 
passed over an iron roller to a large iron drum of twelve feet diameter, 
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SUBMARINE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH BETWEEN NEWFOUNDLAND AND CAPE BRETON. 
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TERMINUS AT CAPE RAY, NEWFOUNDLAND, 


around which it was passed three times. From this it passed to a , drums were readily stopped by means of powerful brakes , the vessel in throwing over the coils of cable, to avoid, as far as possible, 
second iron drum of equal size, around which it passed the same | whenever it was necessary. The number of revolutions was | any kinks which might occur from its rigidity, and also to stand by the 
number of times. From this point it passed over a huge’ iron | indicated by a register attached, thus marking the amount of cable paid | brakes whenever kinks should occur. Notwithstanding all the care ex- 
cylinder on the stem of the vessel into the sea. These revolving | out per hour. Thirty-two men were constantly employed in the hold of | ercised, it was impossible to prevent these interruptions, and on one or 
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BARQUE “SARAH L, BRYANT.5 PROPELLER “‘ VICTORIA. ¢ STEAM SHIP “ JAMES ADGER.” 
THE LAYING OF THE ELECTRIC CABLE. 


two occasions to prevent even a break in the cable,itself. By means of | gale, and partly to the difficulty of paying out acable from a vessel in | she at present in proper trim for such a service. Although it is sad to 

signals shown from the barque the steamer was promptly stopped ateach | tow. ‘The Mediterranean and the Black Sea cables were both laid directly | reflect that so much energy, industry, and perseverance have now been 

occurrence of these unfortunate kinks. from steamers,and the former during a gale as heavy as had been expe- | expended in vain, the connection will doubtless be successfully made before 
The present failure of this important enterprise is partly owing to the ‘ rienced. Besides, the James Adger is neither adapted for towing, nor is ' another year. 


“ ARGUS”? “VIC ORLA.” Lt epee i a “JAMES ADGER” 


AKRIVAL OF THE WAR-STEAMER “ ARGUS,” AFTER THE BREAKING OF THE CABLE. 
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SKETCHES IN THE BALTIC FLEET. 


Tue pair of scenes engraved upon the preceding page were sketched by 
Mr. Carmichael, during his recent visit to the Baltic. The first represents 
a striking incident in the operations of the Fleet upon the territories of our 
Russian enemy—the Hastings, Cornwallis, and Amphion encountering the 
Batteries along the eastern shore of the Island of Sandham, in August 
last. The vessels present Mr. Carmichael’s usual fidelity of portraiture : 
in front of the picture are the remains of a Russian boat. 

The accompanying Illustration portrays the magnificent flag-ship, the 
Duke of Wellington, with the lively incident of Midshipmen going on board 
the vessel to copy the orders of Admiral Dundas, 


THE RUSSIAN FOUGASSE. 
(To the Editor of the ILuusTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 


. Dublin, 46, Talbot-square, Oct. 15. 

PERMIT me to offer the following observations upon the Russian Fougasse, to 
which is now attached a painful and melancholy interest. Some time since 
a description ef the infernal machines of the Battic was given in your valu- 
able journsl, on which occasion a mistake was committed in stating that our 
ships struck a trigger, which broke a small glass vessel containing sulphuric 
acid, which produced the explosion by falling on chlorate of potash, lying in 
contact with gunpowder. Instead of chlorate of potash, it should have been, 
in that account, equal parts of chlorate of potash and pulverised white sugar; for 
sulphuric acid acting on that important salt alone produces decomposition, but no 
combustion, even if it touch gunpowder or be mixed with it. My attention 
was again called to the Fougasse this week by reading the article, “The War 
in the Crimea,” page 454, from the pen of your able Artist, in which he says, 
“the Russians had placed a Fougasse over it, and an accidental tread upon a 
wooden peg, driven into the earth, broke a glass tube of inflammable matter, 
which communicated with the powder below.” It should have been a glass 
tube of sulphuric acid, which fell on chlorate of potash and white sugar, as 
above. It is evident, from the error having been in the accounts from the 
Baltic end the Black Sea, that some misunderstanding exists respecting the 
Fougasse, which General Simpson calls “an invention peculiarly Russian.” 
The adaptation of this old experiment in chemistry to warfare proves that our 
barbarous enemy is a skilful and scientific engineer. 


Iam, &c., WiILtiAM LOVER, M.D. 


THE MUSCOVITE JERUSALEM. 


According to the Univers, there exists not far from Moscow a place re 
joicing in the euphonious title of ** Voskréseensko#.” The interpretation 
of this outlandish term is ‘The New Jerusalem ;” in other words, it is a 
countericit of the Holy City, One of its chief places of attraction is a 
mock tomb, called the Saviour’s Sepulchre, to which crowds of “ the 

pious” continually flock for the purpose of offering prayers for the de- 
iverance of the real tomb. They are taught also to supplicate Heaven for 
the extermination of those who guard the “holy places,” and to invoke a 
like curse upon such as have betrayed the Christian cause by becoming 
their allies. 

It appears that this imaginary Jerusalem consists ef a vast temple, the 
site ol which corresponds with that of Palestine, save in the absence of a 
bright sky and a glowing sun. ‘The resemblance in the natural position 
is rendered perfect by immense artificial works, so as to remove 
the allusion almost beyond the power of discovery. On one 
side of the structure is a brook, upon the banks of which 
are inscriptions announcing that the pilgrim has reached Ked- 
ron, while on the other side is an eminence, called the Mount of 
Olives; then, on passing a spacious crenellated enclosure, the beholder 
sees before him a grand edifice, in imitation of the one erected over the 
Holy Sepulchre, having an immense sg and all the accessories be- 
longing to its famous prototype. ‘The effectis said to be quite bewilder- 
ing. ‘Ihis impression increases after having penetrated into the interior, 
where all the details of the true temple are minutely copied, where the 
sanctums, the altars, the tombs—in all their dimensions —and where the 
painting aud the ornaments are all of the same kind as those at 
Jerusalem. In the inner sanctuary, too, there are the seven lamps kept 
continually burning, and so complete is the deception that there is an 
equal degree of emotion excited among ‘he ignorant peasantry a3 in the 
sacred grotto itself. Such is the Muscovite Jerusalem. The invention of 
this extraordinary sham is attributed to Alexis, father of Peter the Great. 

And now as to the motive for so strange a creation. Among theobjects 
found upon the wounded Russiansat Inkerman was a Slavonic book, well 
besmeared and smoke-scented, and purporting to be a guide to the above- 
mentioned fabric. This work discloses a secret which the ingenuity of 
western speculators has failed to worm out. It shows that the Czars 
have had another pole of attraction besides Constantinople; they have 
fixed their greedy gaze upon the fallen city of the Hebrew. In order tu 
gain possession of the Ottoman capital they have appealed to the cupidity 
of their subjects; they have pointed tothe sunny south as their heritage ; 
they have depicted it as the “land of milk and honey,” which they are 
destined to seize and inherit. But their day-dreams have not been 
centent with so rich aa inheritance as that. They have also uspired to 
plant their eagles upon the hill of Zion, to see their vultures hovering 
with outstretched wings over the desecrated fane of Salem. To realise 
this grand vision, not only have they operated upon the baser passions 
of their people; not only have they fed their lust for conquest and plun- 
der, but endeavoured to excite their fanaticism, to awaken their reli- 
gious enthusiasm. In short, they have preached a newcrusade. ‘“ The 
empire of the Koran must be destroyed,” say the Czars. “ The profaned 
and desecrated lands of the East, once hallowed by the tread of angels 
and blessed by the presence of Divinity, must be recovered, and the broad 
highway io this sacred prize is throngh the fertile provinces of the Turk. 
Constantinopleis the gateto Jerusalem.” 

As a remembrance ot this high destiny the Czars have erected in the 
heart of their empire a structure modelled upon the oft-visited charch of 
the Nativity. They have styled it “ Voskréseenskoé,” or “the New Jeru- 
salem.” ‘Thousands of pilgrims visit its shrine every year, and they are 
encouraged to perferm that “ holy act” as ameans of impressing strongly 
upon their minds the thought of Jerusalem itself—that ** future capital 
of the Orient.” The Muscovite rulers teach their subjects that the de- 
liverance of the Desolate City must not remain unaccomplished. That is 
to be the supreme end of all their fond hopes, and toward its attainment 
no species of cunning is left unemployed. 


Denmark AND THE Unitep Srares.—We can confirm the news 
that the effair of the Sound dues is to be submitted before long to a congress of 
the States interested in the question ; and that Denmark, in « despatch sent to 
these States, expresses a hope to see delegates assembled in the seeund fortnight 
of November.—Lerlin Zeit. 


A Rattway ro France.—The project of a submarine railway 
between England and France, which was much talked of afew months age, 
and then di« pped, is now once more on the tayzs. An engineer, M. Favre, has 
just published a ** memoir,” in which the modus operandvis set forth. A sub- 
marine tunnel, thirty kilometres in length, is to be dug beneath the bottom of 
the Chanre!, which, the public is assured, will be quite as secure as any railway 
in the open eir—an assurance which, as the F.ench say, n’a rien ds trop rissu- 
rent. ‘here will be not the least fear of ths water breaking through the roof, a3 
is the case with the Thames Tunnel; for, insteal of the blue clay which forms 
the roof of the latter, the submarine railway will be lail in a formation of solid 
roof, its roof being no Jess than twenty-five mctres in thickness. The journey 
trom the shores of France to those ot England will be performed in twenty 
minuter, end sea-sickness will be confined to trips across the Atlantic. It is 
stated that a company is in course of formation to carry out this project, the 
execution of which will necessitate, at the least, an outlay of one hundred mi- 
tions of francs, or four millions sterling. 


A Trip into Russts.—I had not been many days in my new 
appointment when I had to accompany an officer on a journey to Russia to nego- 
Hate anexchange oi prisoners. We went by water to Odessa, where we re- 
mained a fortwght, having to await the arrival of instructions to the Governor 
from St. PetersLurg. The inhabitants behaved pretty tolerably towards us ; but 
still we were locked on with distrust. We had perfect liberty to roam about the 
town, but were rot allowed to go anywhere in the vicinity of the fortifications 
or public works. The English and French residents—of whom there are plenty 
in Odetea—behaved with unbounded kindness; in short, while there they 
vied with each other who should have me as a guest. I was rather sorry 
when we rceived an order to proceed to Katherinaskoff, to receive a party of 
exchanged jrisouers who had arrived from Simpheropol. We travelled on a 
sort of britrka for four days. When we arrived we found about thirty pri- 
eoners, scme of whom had been in Russia since the actien of Balaclava, ant 
ecme since Inkerman; many had been taken during sorties in the 
trenches; but «ll bad been more or less wounded. They were in a most 
deplorable condition, and stated that they had met with brutal treatment at 
first, but lately it had mended greatly. They were almost overjoyed at seeing 
us, and the speedy prospect of joining their comrades. We started early on the 
following cay—our men on foot with their Russian escort, but we had been 
kindly accommodated with horses We reached Odessa on the eighth day, Saving 
hed delightful weather. Our way lay through a country entirely covered wit 
fruit and grain. I lad not time to see many of my kind friends in Odessa; for 
onour arriving we found Gabe doeey, | had been arranged; the prisoners were 
al) ready, and nothing delayed our departure but the vessel not being quite 
ready for us. I must not omit to mention a most charitable act of a French 

ntleman living at a small village three stages from Odessa, who, on hearing 
thet English pmeoners of war were coming through, came out and met us on 
the reed, and with bis whole family conducted us to his house, where the pri- 
soners were all plentifully regaled, and where, I assure you, it enjoyed myself 
much for the night. In tie morning he gave them all a good breakfast and a 
sme}] svm of money each, and 'y clothed several from his own wardrobe. 
—Littir in the Sherborne Journal. ; 


THE POPULAR NUISANCE. 


I am a London Hermit, in a quiet street I dwell, 
And a first floor, neatly furnished, is my solitary cell. 
I rise at eight precisely, and my breakfast take at nine— 
A simple egg or rasher, or sometimes the two combine. 
At half-past nine my paper comes; I read till half-past ten, 
And then the boy who brought the Z%mes returns for it agen ; 
From half-past ten to half-past one to study I devote, 
Then lunch, and for my dressing-gown exchange a morning-coat. 
Where fancy leads till half-past four I take a gentle walk, 
Then drop into my Club (THE G.), and have an hour's talk. 
At six I dress for dinner, and at half-past six I dine— 
A soup, or fish, and eutlet, and perhaps a pint of wine. 
Take coffee in the smoking-room, with one cigar, and then 
Return unto my quiet street and cell at half-past ten: 
A single glass of curacoa, and then to bed f creep, 
And long before the midnight hour I’m always fast asleep. 
Such is—alas! such was—the life that I was wont to spend, 
Until a Foreign Legion came and to it put an end! 
An organised banditti invade my quiet street, 
*Tis here “from morn till dewy eve” the ragamuffins meet; 
At eight a hurdy-gurdy, with terrific jerks and throes, 
Attempts to play some dreadful tune, but what nobody knows. 
Then an asthmatic organ, alternate growl and shriek, 
Excepting when two worn-out pipes have not the power to squeak; 
That always comes at nine o’clock and plays an hour at least, 
Although I from the baleony am threatening the Beast. 
And when at last the Brigand from our quiet street retires, 
A Wretch comes with (put what you please before) a box of wires: 
The Holy Inquisition had no tortures so acute, 
I know I shall—I’m sure I must—assassinate that Brute ; 
At twelve a sonorous organ comes with a religious turn, 
And plays deep, drawling psalmody, until my brain doth burn. 
Why, what cares he for Dr. Warts, for Brapy, or for Tate? 
The guillotine for such a Rogue would be too mild a fate! 
At one a Villain, leather-lunged, is not content to grind 
Poor Norma’s bones to make his bread, but whistles like the wind, 
When round and round it blows some cowl that screeches loud for 
grease ; 
Oh! that he’d gulp his cat-call down and choke and be at peace! 


The clock has struck eleven, and I’m in my bed again; 

I have a pain which racks and throbs as though ’twould burst my 
brain ; 

And underneath my window some Fiend begins to play 

“ Partant pour la Syrie”—why not pour Botany Bay? 

I feel I must (cost what it will)—I must get out of bed, 

And throw the ewer and basin upon that Scoundrel’s head! 

*Tisdone! Ha! ha! Victoria! The Rascal’s ceased to play. 

What's that? He’s smashed three windows; and I shall have to 


pay! 
Why don’t I leave the quiet street? You'll see, Sir, if you glance 
At this receipt, that I have paid a twelvemonth in advance !—L, 


Whar Russta Must Pay.—An Italian correspondent of the 
Trieste Gazette has calculated the exact indemnity Russia onght to pay to the 
Allies for Cefraying the expenses of the war. The sym amounts to seven mil- 
liards of francs; or, including interest at 5 per cent, 350,000,000 francs per 
anpum, 20,166,666 fr. per month, 958,938 fr. Llc. per day, 39,954 fr. 34 c. per 
hour, 775 fr. 90 c. per minute, and 11 1-10 fr. per second. 


Sineutar Ramway Surr.—An action for one penny farthing 
came before Mr. Sheritf Arkley in the Ediuburgh Court last week, which, 
though of very small amount, is, in point of principle, of some importance. 
Jobu Reavely, woolsorter, Stow, brought an action against the North British 
Railway Compary for the above-mentioned sim, being, hs he alleged, the sum 
which they overcharg¢d him as a Parliamentary class traveller on their line. 
The Railway Act on which he founded stated the price to third-class travellers 
to be “ one penny for each mile travelled;” and he argued that to entitle the 
cemopany to charge one penny they must carry him a whole mile; and that, if 
they carried him only three-quarters of a inile, they could charge nothing. 
Sheriff Arkley gave judgment in favour of the pursuer, thus ruling that a rail- 
way company ure not entitled to charge third-class passengers for a fraction of 
a mile as a mile. 


Minirary Toeatricats.—The soldiers of the Camp of Sathony, 
near Lyons, have cstublished a theatre, somewhat in the same manner as the 
Zouuyes of the army of the East; and a few evenings ago the non-commissioned 
officers of the 4th Regiment of the Line gave a grand dramatic ani] musical per- 
formance, to which they invited 1500 of the priucipal inhabitants of the city. In 
addition to pieces of music executed by the reuimental band, and the singing of 
comic and other songs, a comedy called the *‘ Poéte et la Spéculateur,” in one 
act, and a burlesque tragedy entitled “* Caracalla,” were performed with a good 
deal of comic talent, and with immense success. All the persons invited came 
in full dress, and the toilets of the ladies were sparkling with diamonds and 
other precious stones. A subscription was afterwads made on behalf of an 
institution for educating the daughters of soldiers, and a large sum was 
obtained. 


Anoturr Fme rx Srpastorot.—aA very destructive fire occurred 
yesterday (September 30th) in the Jong white building kuown as the Barrack 
building, in the Karabelnaia. This pile had eseaped the general conflagration 
at the tme of the Kussians deserting Sebastopol. Although greatly injured by 
shot, there was an immense amountof timber contained in the building, whicn 
was of the most solid construction. Unlike the portable bedsteads now used ia 
our burracks, the bedsteads in these were fixtures, and so arranged that the part 
on which the bedding was placed served also as a lid to a capacious wooden 
indlosure, in which everything belongin s to the soldier could be deposited. 
These peculiar combinations of a chest and bedstead were in double lines down 
each apartment, and were made of the most substantial timber. Beneath the 
whole building were vaults of solid masonry, with arched roofs, which were 
used as stores. Some of these were found to be filled with accoutrements, and 
various appointments connected with the uniform and dress ef the soldiers. 
Large quantities of furniture had been deposited in these bomb-proof vaults. 
The building itself had been loopholed and prepared for defence: in some parts 
it had been armed with carronades. Immediately in front, and connected with 
it, astrong six-gun battery had been raised. About turee p.m., when at least 
forty or filty persons were engeged about the building in removing wood, two 
or three being on the roof for the purpose of getting some of the sheet-iron 
plates with which it is covered, some drunken sailors who were rambling about 
were observed to enter, and one of these, itis asserted, set fire to some loose 
powder by the lighted ashes of his pipe. No further mischief seemingly occurred 
at the time beyond the explosion of the loose powder alluded to ; but a short time 
afterwerds a tremendous explosion occurred, driving in a large part of the wall in 
the front of the building, not far from one end of the six- gun battery. It appears that 
previous to the explosion the woodwork of a staircase and adjoining apartments 
had caught fire, so that the persons near that part of the building received warn- 
ing enough to enable them to make their escape. A sentry of the 2lst Regi- 
ment of Fusiliers was killed at the time of the principal explosion, which is sup- 
posed to have been at a magazine belonging to the six-gun battery already men- 
tioned. The fire spread with wonderful rapidity, and at four o’clock the 
whole of the immense pile of building, from one end to the other, was enveloped 
in flames. The absence of windows, and the free currents of air in consequence, 
in all directions, and the circumstance of part of the roof having been removed, 
favoured the progress of the combustion. The timber was old and dry. It was 
bg Mis days before that permission had heen granted for the fiual destractivn 
of the building, with a view to procuring planks, flooring, and roofing from it, 
for constructing huts and cooking-places in the Camp; and orders were then 
given that the upper part only of the building in the first instance should be 
pulled to eee, so that the demolition might be ual and conducted with 
safety. While the fire was fiercest, the flames rose above the building and 
showed throu; ek open space in the walls, but much of its grandeur as a 
spectacle was by its occurring in the daytime. At t, when the fire had 
in some ha jt subsided, it had the a 
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Memorabtlta, 


LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
ARTISTIC. 
« A little chink may let in much light.’"—OLD PRovers. 


QUERIES. 


Oup Engrish Music—“ Pooun’s Hore.”— Can any of your 
readers inform me who was the author of this beautiful air, a copy of which 
exists in the Bodleian Library? There is, near Buxton, in Derbyshire, a 
remarkable cavern, called Poole’s Hole, which was visited by Mary Queen of 
Scots when she resided at the old hall in that village in the custody ot the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Queries: Was the tune named after this cavern! and had 
the original verses—which I have never been able to discover—any reference 
to the history of this unfortunate lady !—CHARLES MACKAY. 


Wuar is the meaning, if it have any, of the taunt, boys in my 
school-days were fond of flinging at each other of ‘Cowardly, cowardly 
custard,” &c.{—D.D, [It had its origin, possibly, in the shaking, quivering 
motion of the confection which our forefathers called ‘ custard,” but which 
seems to have been similar to what we name “blanc-mange.” In ‘“ Micro- 
cosmos” (1637), act iii., Zasting says—* I am my lady’s cook and king of the 
kitchen. * * * Brawn, beet, and pork are mustered in the van, and 
bring up veal, mutton, mine'd pie, goose, turkey, duck, and so forth. I have 
a sort of cowardly custards, born in the city, but bred up at Court, that quake 
for fear,” &e.] 


In some of the old plays temp. Elizabeth and James I., I haye 
met with a sort of cant expression—* In my t’other hose”—which no com- 
mentator explains. Are you able to throw any light upon the meaning of 
this phrase !—A. B. ['‘Inmyt’other hose” seems to haye been equivalent to 
the vulgariem often heard in London some years ago, of “over the left.” 
See Middleton’s “ Blurt, Master Constable,” act. ii, s. ii. See, also, Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘Tale of a Tub,” Gifford’s ed., p. 164— 


“ We robb'd in St. John’s Wood! In my t’other hose!” 


Where it is evidently used in the sense we have indicated. It was probably 
accompanied by some gesture, but what, is not likely ever to be known. ] 


“Tne Magxsty or tHE Prortn,” I have heard, is one of the 
standing toasts at the anniversary meetings of the Whig Club. Do you know 
whether this toast had its origin in England or in America !—W. MULLER, 
Norwich. 


Can you tell me who is the author of the following lines? 


“Tf Evils come not, then our fears are vain ; 
And, if they do, Fear but augments their pain.” 


—W. T. S., Wootton, Oct. 9, 1855. [They are attributed to Sir Thomas More.] 


ANSWERS. 

Sir,—I have perused with great pleasure the article in your last week’s 
Journal entitled “ Memorabilia,” and sincerely hope that it 1s the precursor 
of a lopg series of contributions destined to emulate, if not to rival, the 
varied excellences of those Notes and Queries which, during the last few 
years, haye at once diffused intelligence and excited intellectual activity 
throughout the land. It should be recollected that the aivantages derived 
from literary researches are by no means contingemt upon apeedy or ‘even 
eventual success; our best exertions may be, and often are, completely foiled, 
so far as the attainment of our immediate object is concerned, while in- 
cidentally they are overpaid by acquisitions which we never even dreamt of 
making. Columbus sailed in the hope of reaching India, he failed, it is true, 
but discovered St. Salvador and Hispaniola. 

‘The very curious ballad you have reprinted from Mr. Daniel’s collection of 
black-letter broadsides, possesses, quite apart from its intrinsic merits, a claim 
upon our attention, of which possibly very many of your subscribers may be un- 
awere. It is the song referred to by Shakspeare in the comedy of * Twelfth 
Night,” as you will perceive at once on reference to the 4th scene of the 3rd 
act. The Steward, entering, in his yellow stockings and cross-gartered, “ smiles 
fantastically.” His astonished lady exclaims, “ Smil’st thou, Malvolio! I 
sent for thee upon a sad occasion.” 

The dupe replies—*Sad, Lady? I could be sad: this does make some 
obstruction in the blood, this cross-gartering ; but what of that? ifit please 
the eye of one, it is with me, as the very true sonnet is, ‘ Please one, and 
please all.” ‘i 

Until this morning I was utterly unaware of the existence of the ballad 
which “the madly-used Malvolio” referred to; and on reference to the 
yariorum Edition of Shakspeare published by Dr. Johnson and the late George 
Steevens, I perceive that they and their editors, at least so late as 1793, were 
equally and Jess pardonably unacquainted with it. There can, however, 
exist no room for doubt, and if Mr. Charles Knight, or that excellent Shakspearian 
critic, Mr. J. Payne Collier, should have seen your reprint, they will probably 
have already communicated with you on the subject. If they have not done so, 
however, permit me to request the insertion of my first contribution to your 
“ Literary, Antiquarien, Scientific, and Artistic Memorabilia.” 

To your first query 1 must defer replying until you can give me, in eztenso, 
the extract from “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy’—a book, by the way, of 
which Dr. Johnson declared, ‘it was the only one which ever induced him to 
get out of bed two hours befere the time at which he wished to rise.” 

To your second: Thomas Horton, and his ruby nose, are not among my 
literary acquaintance; it is not unlikely, however, that he was the hero of a 
very curious drinking catch, entitled * Jolly Nose,” in reality written in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, but introduced, without acknowledg- 
ment, into one of the most popular extravaganzas of our own day :-— 


Nose! Nose! Nose! who gave thee, who gaye thee, 
Who gave thee that jolly red nose ? 

Claret and spice, nutmegs and cloves, 

They gave me, they gave ine, they gave me, 
They gave me that jolly red nose! 


Query 8rdymust be submitted to some of the biographers of the “Swan o 
Avon; my ,own suspicion is, that your Correspondent has confounded Ben 
Jonson’s visit to Drummond of Hawthornden, about 1619, with the supposed 
jowney northwards of his friend and brother dramatist, Will Shakspeare. I 
1eke leave to hint a doubt, moreover—but with all due respect to the “ fair 
city ”"—whether Perth had printed play-books of any sort so early as the 
commencement of the seventeenth century ; nor were our dramatists of that 
age accustomed to print lists of the performers who enacied the dramatis 

‘SON@, 

Query Ath, On this matter I can throw some light. There can be no ques- 
tion but that it was “the, custom of people of rank in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to be driven by @ bare-sconced coachman,” and that originally the dis- 
tinction was rather perhaps by usage, than by law, reserved only for the 
prime nobility. The extract used by your Correspondent from Ben Jonson’s 
“New Inn” proves this; the author satirising the absurdity of a parvenue 
who took such state upon her without either statutory or customary 
right to it. When Sir Edward Coke fell into disgrace with James IL, he 
was cited before the Court of High Commission on various frivolous pretexts, 
but in reality, for the sake of mortifying and insulting him. Amongst other 
charges it was alleged that he, when Lord Chiet Justice, ‘had caused his 
coachman to drive bareheaded before him.” The reply of Coke is curious and 
suggestive: he neither vindicated himself by alleging that he had contravened 
no existing statute, or by urging that his dignity and eminent public services 


entitled him to exact such a mark of deference from his own domestic, but - 


stooped to screen himself from censure by an eyasion, and declared “the 
coachman drove bareheaded for his own convenience, and not in consequence 
of any directions he had received from him.” The excuse passed current with 
the Cemmissioners, who were reluctant to drive Sir Edward to extremities: but 
he, on his part, treasured up their affront, and a few years afterwards avenged 
it in the }House of Commons, where}he aided strenuously in the overthrow of 
their tyrannical tribunal, 
Temple, 15th Oct., 1855, F.S.A- 


Was Snaxsprare Ever 1n Scotuanp ?—Sir,—I have a distinet 
recollection, not of having seen, but of having heard or read of, the play of 
which you speak, concerning Shakspeare’s being one of a company of players 
who acted before King James VI., some 250 years ago, at Scone, near Perth, 
This company of players were at Perth, and, if I mistake not. there is evi- 
dence, in the council-books of the city of Aberdeen, of ‘ Will Shakspeare” 
having been, in his histrionic capacity at least, as far north as the Granite 
City. Is it at all improbable that he may have visited Forres, and may have 
seen “the blasted heath,” whereon he represents Macleth and Banquo as 
meeting the Weird Sisters? Nay, er has read his description of the 
castle, in the immediate vicinity of Inverness, in which the gracious an 
was murdered, and has com; ared that descrij with the present of 
the atmosphere surrounding the ruins | , Without beisg convinced that 


| the immortal Bard of Avon was a visitor of the district ia which the castle 
was placed? I think there is a 
on this very subject, to which nfortr 
Being a native of the district in which Glammis Castle—that castle of which 
t their extension to | Macheth was Thane—is situated, and haying perfect knowl of Dunsinane 


in Chambers’ Journal, some years back, 


would reter you for further information. 


Hill and Birnam Wood, I haye no hesitation in saying that it is scarcely 
ae * 


Ocr. 20, 1855.) 


—— 


ossible S).akspeare could have written of these localities as he has done with- 
out his having seen them personally.—Joun MARSHALL. 


RARE OR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
AN INEDITED LETTER OF CHARLES LAMB. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.) 


The lovers of literature are much indebted to the ILLUsStRATED LonDON 
News for the thrice-welcome present of its “ Memorabilia.” Amidst the 
caprices of fashion, the jarring of politics, the vivid heart-stirring descrip- 
tions of battles abroad, and the revolting, heart-sickening details of crime and 
misery at home, it is pleasant to turn to one instructive and peaceful oage de- 
yoted to old books, old ballads, and such like interesting and recondite lore. 
Such a page comes before the public with peculiar aad appropriate grace; and 
such a letter* as the following, written by the compassionate “Elia” in his 
happiest mood, cannot but prove acceptable to kindred spirits who have taste 
to admire and hearts to feel its delicate and affectionate humour; who, in this 
harsh, busy world, find “leisure to be good;” and, with dear old Izaak 
Walton, “study to be quiet.” It was my delightful privilege to enjoy the 
friendship of Charles Lamb for many well-remembered years: to listen to his 
wildest sallies of innocent mirth; to his grave, Socratic wisdom; and to his 
exquisitely poetical melancholy. Throughout these various moods the charac- 
teristic originality of his versatile genius, the felicity and flow of his thoughts 
and language, and the truth and tenderness of his heart were finely exhibited. 
The quaint wit, the subtle and generous critic, the sound philosopher, the play- 
ful satirist, the sage gifted with “a most humorous sadness,” and the sincere 
friend, were harmoniously combined in this rare child of humanity. I envy not 
the microscopic eye that could discover his frailties ; I would dash from me with 
scorn the dastardly pen that could dare to record them. Ona future occasion I 
may have something to communicate in the way of personal recollection and 

cedote. 
parse that Inow send, suffice. It will ennoble and adorn this reserved 
«“Column;” and if it chance to meet the eye of one of his ancient cherished 
associates—a few of whom, and but very few, are still living—it will make the 
lip quiver and the heart tremble. Happy spirit !—grateful for the past, con- 
tented with the present, and not painfully solicitous for the future—! moura 
thee. But my hope and thine, while it permits and pardons the “ human tear,” 
ensures at no distant period a joyful reunion. The dark cloud that overhangs 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death is but the twilight of an eternal morning. 

Canonbury, October, 1855. GEORGE DANIEL, 

Twelfth-day, ’23. 

The pig was above my feeble praise. It was a dear pigmy. There was 
some contention as to who should have the ears, but, in spite of his 
obstinacy (deaf as these little creatures are to advice), I contrived to get at 

me of them. 
i It came in boots, too, which I took as a favour. Generally these petty 
toes, pretty toes! are missing. But I suppose he wore them, to look taller. 

He must have been the least of his race. His little foots would have 
gone into the silver slipper. I take him to have been a Chinese, and a 

male. 
gi If Evelyn could have seen him, he would never nave farrowed two such 
prodigious volumes, seeing how much good can be contained in—how small a 
compass ! 

He crackled delicately. 

T left a blank at top of my letter, not being determined which to address it 
to,so farmer and farmer’s wife will please to divide ourthanks. May your granaries 
be full, and your rats empty, and your chickens plump, and your envious 
neighbours lean, and your labourers busy,and you as idle and as happy as the 
day is long! 

VIVE L’AGRICULTURE! 
How do you make your pigs so little ? 
They are vastly engaging at that age. 
I was so myself. 
Now Iam a disagreeable old hog— 
A middle-aged-gentleman-and-a-half. 
My faculties, thank God! are not much impaired. 


Ihave my sight, hearing, taste, pretty perfect; and can read the Lord’s 
Prayer in the common type, by the help of a candle, without making many 
mistakes, 

Believe me, while my faculties last, a proper appreciator of your many 
kindnesses in this way; and that the last lingering relish of past flavours 
upon my dying memory will be tae smack of that little ear. It was the left 
ear, which is lucky. Many happy returns (not of the pig) but of the New 
Year to both. ‘ 

Mary, for her share of the pig and the memoirs, desires to send the same. 

Yours, truly, C. Lams. 


*Tt will be curious to compare this letter (addressed to two liberal friends) 
with his celebrated “ Dissertation on Roast Pig.” Roast pig was the pet both 
of his palate and his pen. 


Monument ro Scnetiinc.—The King Maximilian of Bavaria is 
wre a monument raised to the memory of his tutor, the philosopher Schelling, 
who died at Ragatz, a canton of Saint Gall, where he was buried with due 
Catholic solemnity. The nuncio, M. Bovieri, asks if the deceased before his 
death abjured the perverse and heretical ideas he entertained, and whether he 
returned within the pale of the apostolical church, ‘‘In Switzerland,” says the 
Indépendance, “ people ask by what right the Papal Envoy incessantly medd!es 
in this way. If itis in virtue of his post as Chargé d’ Affaires, the question he 
has just mooted is no concern of his. If he acts as Archbishop (in partibus) 
the Swiss Confederation are not likely to tolerate such interference.” 


Sraniso Rerucezs.—The Spaniards who have been expelled 
from France and are at present in London have petitioned Lord Palmerston to 
intercede with the French Government for the purpose of obtaining for them per- 
mission to return to France on account of the difficulty they feel of living with 
their limited means in ng, eae The Premier is said to have consented to inter- 
cede, but previously he demanded from the refugees a declaration that on 
their return to France they would do nothing against the Government of Queen 
Isabella. ‘The refugees refused, and this, of course, put an end to the affair. 


A Warning to AmArzuR Puoroarapners.—A day or two ago 
Some curious French visitors inspecting one of the underground “ bunks ” with 
which the Redan abounds found a box containing some implements which they 
Tecognised as belonging to a photographic apparatus. They also found some 
chemicals connected with the science of photography. The name of a celebrated 
firm of opticians in Regent-street, London, was marked on some portions of 
the apparatus. It soon became spread abroad that the Russians, among other 
devices, had been employing Photography against us; and the circumstance of 
the Russian savant having sent to London for his implements, which were fated 
to fall again into English hands, was quoted asa curious coincidence. The most 
valuable part of the machine, the lens, had not been left behind, and the paris 
which remained, therefore, were broken up and carried off by different persoxs 
from motives of curiosity. Some of the chemicals were of actual value, and were 
also taken away. The next day an officer in naval uniform was observed 
Searching diligently at the bank from which the box with the photographic 
b Linco had been abstracted. Presently his eye fell upon a broken portion of 
a : stand for the camera, and then the distressing truth flashed across his mind. 
be riddle was solved. He had come up from his ship a couple of days before 
a present visit to the Redan, and had taken some photographs, but left with 
Ln intention of returning to take others. Not wishing to encumber himself with 
the conveyance back of all his apparatus, he had concealed the bulky part of it in 
under-ground bunk alluded to, and, estimating too lightly the inquisitive and 
ee ot his neighbours, had hoped to find his property waiting in 
@ same place for him on his next visit. So was concluded the “ shaye”’ 
rere x the Russian photographs of the Redan, though, as some who made 
i a first covery may not have heard of the second, the story of this, among the 
er scientific pursuits of the defenders of the Redan, may yet be chronicled as 

an established fact.—Letter from the Camp. 


tee OuBA AND HIS Sussects.—A short time ago some hundred and 
enty or fifty of the mule-drivers in Sicily were employed by the British Go- 
Meg to accompany the mules which were purchased by our Government 
ad our service in the Crimea. Knowing well the tender mercies of their own 
enna, they asked for passports, but were informed that passports were 
mn at all nec -. A British steamer, not many days since, landed these 
eek at Messina. ‘Six of them, it appears, belonged to Reggio, where, upon 
a pris they were arrested and cruelly beaten. This act has taken place 

ce the fall of Mazza ; it shows, therefore, that his mantle has rested upon his 
ate ‘The case, too, of a young student in the Priests’ Seminary at Sor- 
Xinto has created a great sensation in that quiet village. The lad is a native of 
Mates, of puor but respectable parents. When the news of the fall of Sebas- 
sah neces ae a the enthusiasm 

wrote a few lines in honour o! 

Poem branched off oe 


. He hi aaah ed 

person: ie 

t learning, he anger h afew 

ar acgeat ae a's 
a invalids a 

termutabiion of some of the verses 
immediatel; 


his 
ofa tae, was ooaslen ee the Gomthie: and 
others have shared the same fate. 


For the present, let the highly-valued and original letter (in his own . 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


CHESS, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. J., of Hanworth.—We cannot say. Not agreeing with the outhor’s rolution, it was no 
doubt destroyed by the Examiner, with hundreds of others. 

J. F.. Nottingbam.—Your solution of the Indian Problem is the true one. 

Fenrovs, JOTA, and W. W. 0.—See the noticefto “W. C., of Sunbury.’ 

Akous, W.C., Denevon, J. T. C., and others.—In Enigma No. 947, add a Black Rook at 
Black's King's Rook's Gth sq, without which the mate is not practicable. 

Henry D.—1!. When one player stalemates another, the game is drawn. 
have two or more Queens upon the board. 

E. ey me 45 is perfectly correct. The key moves are ;—1.B to Q R 8th. 2. B to Q 5th. 

Signor A., Leamington.—It shall be noticed in our next. 

W. C.. Sunbury. —It shall be reported on in turn, but there is such a vast accumulation of 
similar contributions on hand that some time is required to do them all justice. _, 

J.T. C., Blackheath —They are now undergoing examination. 

Pe 1s no difference, except in name, betweea a Choss Problem and a Chiss 

nigma. 

J. D.5., Bow —There is a Chess Club recently established at Romford, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rey W.J.Skilton, M.A., which meets fur play every ‘Tu ssday aad Friday 
evenings. 

R. B, J., @ W.—AN of them ineligible. 

J. T. C., Blackheath.—-No. 3 is impracticable, and No. 4 too simple. 
under examination; but we should recommend you in future to concentrate your atteation 
upon one goud'problem, rather than dissipate it among a dozen that are indifferent only. 

ze ie Portsea.— Much below our standard, 

CHIRURG Runis,—Very inferior to many of your previous ones. 

Lock, Quincy, Mlinois, U.8.—They are now urder consideration, and shall be reported on 
forthwith. 

F. R.—I1t will be published in France: and, if the arrangements can be carried out, will be 
translated and published in England also, we believe. But we are not yet fully apprised 
of the details. 

ZeETA.—1. You are quite mistaken in supsosing the rule which permits a plurality of Queens 
is a modern innovation. Jt was a law of the game from the earliest introduction of Uhess 
Into. ape 2. Our opinion of the game ailuded to was given last week, under notice 
to “8, HL” 

DELTA.—Black must have a Black Rook at his King’s Rook's 6th, as we have before men- 
tioned, in Enigma 917. 

CAUTION TO CHESS AMATEURS IN Tig CouNTRY.—The members of provincial Choss- 
clubs should be on their guard against a specious impostor who hus Jately been levying 
contributions upon the unsuspecting amateurs at Leamington and in the Yorkshire sis- 
tricts, under the pretence ef being a Polish player of note from the metropolis. ‘The fellow 
is tall and well-looking, and is supposed to be one of a gang of rascally refugees who fur 
the Jast ten or a dozen years have repaid the hospitality shown them in this country by 
gaining a discreditable subsistence through begging-letters, and who, though well known 
sayy eee Society's officers, have hitherto pursued their nefarious calling almost with 

unity. 

SOLUTIONS Or PROBLEM NO. 608 by Derevon, F.R., Norwich, B.8., Albert, Lex, D. D., 
T. J., of Hanworth; B. B., Omega, P. T. M., P. G. B., Zetm, Dr. Field, W. 8. P., Excel- 
sior, W. C. ©., Anderson, P. P. W., Yortsea; H. F. T. (#.*), are correct. All others are 
wrong. 


2. A player cain 


The last batch sent are 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 608. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Rto K B 6th (ch) K to Q 4th 
2. Rfrom KB6hto K 6th Q takes R 
3. BR to Q 6th.—Mate. 

Or—2. Kt takes Kt 
3. P takes Kt.—Mate. 

Or—2. Kt takes P 
3. Ktto Q Kt 6th.—Mate. 

Or—2. B checks 
3. Kt takes B.—Mate. 

Or—2. Rto QB 3rd 


3. R from K 6th to K 5th.—Mate. 


PROBLEM No. 609. 
By C. M. B., of Dundee. 


= 
He 2 al 8 


Gp 


Vis 


White, to play, and mate in four moves. 


CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
An instructive Game played between Mr. SraunTON anda C:Lsbrity 
of the Metropolitan circle, 
; (Scotch Gambit.) 
WHITE (Mr. 8.) BLACK (Mr. —) WHITE (Mr. 8.) BLACK (Mr. —.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 20. Kt to K 7th (ch) K to R sq 
2.K KttoK B3rM QKttoQ B3rd |21. Q to her 3rd P to K Kt 3rd 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P 22. Kt takes P (ch) P takes Kt 
4.K BtoQB4th K KttoK B 38rd | 23. Q takes P Q to K 2nd 
5. QBtoK Ktdth(@) P to K R 3rd 24. Q takes R P (ch) K to Kt sq 
6. B takes Kt Q takes B 25. Kt to Kt dth Qto K Kt 2nd 
7. Casties KB to Q B4th 26. B to K R 7th (ch) K to R sq 
8. P to K 5th Qto K Kt3rd 27. Q to K R 5th BtoQsq 
9. P to Q B 3rd P takes P 28.BtoK Kt6th K to Kt sq 
10. Q Kt takes P Castles (dis. ch) 
1.QKttoQsbth KBtoQKt3rd (29. KttoK Rith BtoK 2nd 
12. P to Q Kt 4th (2) K to R sq 30. Kt takes R B takes Kt 
13. P to © Ktdth Kt to Q R 4th 31. QR to Q sq Kt to Q B Sth 
14, B to & 3rd Q to K 3rd 32. K R to K sq P to Q 4th 
15. B to Q B 2nd (c) PtoQB 38rd 33. P to K 6th K Bto Q3rd 
16.QKttoK B4th QtoQB 5th '34.Q Rto Q 4th Kt to K 4th 
17.PtoK Kt3rd = Q takes QKt P | 35. K Rtakes Kt BtakesR 
18. Q Kt to K Kt 6th K to Kt sq (d) 36. B to K B 7th (ch) K to B sq 

£2, 37.RtoK Kt4th QtoB3d 
19. Q to Q bth Q to QB 4th 38. R to K Kt 6th 

And White wins. 


(a) ‘This is an unusual mode of playing the opening, and the authorities do not appear to 
have exemined it sufficiently yet to pronounce a decided opinion on its merits. 

(6) Threatening to win the Kt, because, if it be now moved, White can check both King 
and Quien. 

(c) Preparatory to a very complica‘ed and perhaps too hazardous attack upon the adversa 
K 


ing. 

i We have here a situation of sing lar interest and difficulty. and the qnestion whether 
Black could safely take the Kt has been much controverted—our owa opinion is that he 
could, although the correct defence afterwards is one which demands the utmost possivle 
care and circumspection. Let us suppose— 


18, P takes Kt 21. Q to K 8th (ch) R to B sq 
19. Q to Q 6th, or * K takes Kt 22. Q to K Kt 6th Rto K B 2nd 
20. Q takes K Kt P K to Kt sq . 


This is the only really secure move; and this, we believe, enables Black to save the game. 
B to Q B 4th 20. Kt takes P (ch) 


K to Kt 2 
(best) 21. Kt takes R i takes Kt 
And again, we apprehend, Black would escape, gaining a piec: tor the 'osa of the Jexchange. 


*19. Kt toK R 4th 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 948.—By M. E. C. 
(This elegant little End-game is the composition of a lady). 
White: K at his 8th, Q at her Kt 8th, R at Q Kt 2nd. 
Black: K at QB 5th, R at Q 8th, Kt at Q B 8th, Ps at K 5th and Q 5th. 
White playing first gives mate in three moves. 


No. 949.—By an AMATEUR. 
White: K at Q B 3rd, Q at K 6th, R at Q Kt 3rd, Bat QB sq, Kt at Q 4th. 
Black: K at Q RB 7th, Q at K Kt 5th, R at Q R4th, P at Q B 4th, 
White playing first mates in four moves. 


" No. 950.—By an AMATEUR. 
White: K at Q Kt 6th, Ktat K Kt 5th and K B 3rd; Ps at K B 2nd and 4th, 
Q 3rd, and Q B 2nd. 
Black: K at Q 4th, QatK R 8th, B at K Kt sq ; Ps at KR 2nd, K 3rd, Q 3rd, 
QB 6th, and Q Kt 6th. 
White to play and mate in five moves. 


The’ Moniteur de ? Armée announces that 217 pupils of the 
Ecole Spéciale Militaire, and six pupils of the Polytechnic School, Paris, have just 
been nominated sub-lieutenants of try regiments, 


483 
EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


The Duke of Newcastle is expected to arrive in England from 
the Crimea in about a fortnight. His Grace’s health has been greatly improved 
by his journey to the East. 

The French Emperor and Empress, and the Duke and Duchess de 
Brabant, went on Saturday afternoon to the Jardin des Plantes, and returned to St. 
Cloud at six o’clock, following at a foot pace the line of the Boulevards, 
Along the whole way their Majesties aud their Royal Highnesses were receiveg 
with loud acclamations. In the evening there was a graud dianer at St. Clond. 

On the 12th inst. the King of Prussia received Baron Brunnow, 
ex-Ambassador of Russia at the Court of London. Baron Beunnow has been 
staying about a fcrtaight in Berlin, at the Royal Hotel. 

Sir Archibald Alison has two sons in the Highland B cigade in 
the Crimea, one of whom was in the Redan at the time an explosion took place, 
and the other was in the division which was to have been culled upon to renew 
the attack next morning. 

The King of the Belgians has presented a gold medalto M. J 
De Geyiers, ot Antwerp, author of the Fiemish poem read at the late celebration 
of the twenty-filth anniversary of Belgiau independence. 

Ex. Queen Amelia, the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, with 
their family, l+ft Frankf rt on the 9:h for Tialy. The Duchess of Orleans, the 
Count of Paris, the Duke of Charrres, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-C. oburg- 
Gotia, and the Duke Alexander Philip of Wurtemberg, accompanied the august 
traveUers as far as Heidelberg. 

The Nord, the Russian organ at Brussels, contains the following 
accurate intelligence :—* The French Ambassador and the Countess de Persigay 
have been on a visit of some days at Albert-gate-h use, the couaury resideace of 
Lord Clarendon.” 

The Emperor of the French, accompanied by the Duke and 
Duchess of Brabant, recently visited the Hétel du Louvre, in the Rue de Rivoli. 
The royal patty were received by M. Emile Pereire. the eminent fnaacier, whom 
they gracefully complimented on the admirable taste, ease, and luxury of the 
splendio ¢stablishment. 

Lord Braybrooke has erected a mural monument in the chancel 
of Saffron Walden church to the memory of his two gallant sons who fell, one 
at Inkerman and the other in the cavalry charge at Balaclava. A touching in- 
scription records that they were of the ayes of twenty-four and thirty, the third 
and fijth sons of their parents. 

It is said that Chevalier Bunsen has declared that he cannot 
accept aseat in the Prussian Chamber, as it is his firm intention to have nothing 
further to do with politics, but to confine himself to literary labours. 

The Queen has appointed Henry Francis Howard, Esq., now 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Brazil, to bs her Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Portugal 

The two representatives of Austria, Count Colloredo-Walsée and 
Count Valentine Esterhazy, both in Austria at present on leave of absence, will 
repeir to their respective posts at London and St. Petersburg on the return of 
the En:peror from Ischl. 

T. L. Lawrence, Esq.. Attaché to the Legation of the United 
States at London, and lady, went out as passengers from Liverpool in the Royat 
mail-steamer Africa on Saturday last. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte has lef: Marseilles for Corsica. 


Thomas Chisholm Anstey, Esq., has been appointed to be her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General for the colony of Hong-Kong. 

M. de Bach, Austrian Minister of the Interior, has been affianced 
to the eldest daughter of Count de Buol, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The writ for the electing of a member for the borough of Tot- 
nes, in the rocm of Lerd Seymour, now Duke of Somerset, will be issued next 
week, 

The Duke of Modena has granted a pension of 20 fv. a month 
to the widows of the men who may die in attending cholera patients, if ever 
they are in distress. The pensions are to be inereased if they have children. 

Mr. Urquhart has addressed letters to Lord Goderich, Professor 
Maurice, and the Rev. C. Kingsley, requesting them to undertake the task of 
adjudication with 1eference to his charges agamst Mazzini. 

‘The exiled Archbishop of Turin, Monseigneur Franzoni, is at 
pre ent staying in Paris. 

The family and entire household of Count Augustus Brunetta 
d Usseaux, Colonel of the Savoy regiment of cavalry, have been poisoned by 
mushrooms. The Countess, her eldest son, and ons. servant are already dead, 
ani the other eight inmates of the house are iu a dangerous state. 

In consequence of bad health the Duke of Anhalt has nominated 
his consort, the Duchess Frecerica, co-regent of that Duchy. 

Mr. Pressly has: been appointed Deputy-Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in the room of Mr. Thornton, resigaed. Mr. Heary 
Roberts, formerly Under-Secretary for War, has been appoiuted a Commissioner 
of Inland Revenue, in succession to Mr. Pressly. 

General de Wedell, Governor of Luxembourg, has been sent 
for by the King of Prussia, and it is thought that he isto be charged with a 
diplomatic mission. Colonel de Manteuffel, Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty, who 
has been already charged with different missions,has also beea summoned from 
Dusseldorf, 

Abd-el-Kader has left Marseilles in the Simois for the East. He 
intends first returning to Bronsta for his wives and children, and will then 
preceed with them and his followers to Damascus, where he is for the future to 
reside. 

The Tablet states that Mr. Lucas, M.P., had exhibited symptoms 
of improvement at the beginning of last week, but has since become worse. 

General Bedeau has been visiting the scenes of the grextest 
battles fought on the soil of Belgium. On the 10th inst. the celebrate! « eral 
went to Fontenoy, where the local authorities gave him a respectful, i aearty 
reception. 

The celebrated orchestral Strauss has received + . invitation to 
visit st. Petersburg on the occasion of the approaching caruival, with a promise 
of 200U roubles inure for the engagement than he has ever hitherto received. 

Baron Marochetti has presented to the Sardinian Government 
the model, on asmall scale, of 1he monument to be erected to the memory ot 
the late King Charles Albert. The monarch is on horseback, sword in hand, in 
the attitude of a man who appeals to it as ihe only means of emancipating Italy 
from foreignrule. 

At Copenhagen theatre, a few nights since, the public remarked 
the presence of the Countess Denner with the King—this being the first time, 
since her morganatic marriage, that she has taken her seat beside his Majesty 
in the Royul box. 

The farewell banquet some time in preparation to Mr. Charle$’ 
Gavan Duffy, M.P., has been abandoned at the earnest request o. the honourabl? 
gentleman himself, on accouut of the illness of Mr. Lucas, 

The St, Petersburg journals applaud the performances of Mdlle- 
Fanny Ccrito in that city. 

A subscription is about to be set on foot at Barnsley to aid the 
fund for erecting a monument to the late Mr. Feargus O’Conuor. 


Out of 352 Representatives, the future Prussian Chamber 
will contain nearly 200 public officials, placed more or less directly uader the 
control of the Government. 

At a late dinner of the English residing in the village of St. 
Pierre, near Calais, in honour of the Cnmean victories, aa ox was roasted whole, 
and afforded a banquet to about 600 guests. 

The Salut Public of Lyons says that a large order hasjust been 
exec uted in that city for paperhangings for houses in Sebastopol. 

The great estate of Nesmyl, with its immense dependencies, in 
Hungary, has been recently purchased by the Benedictine mouks of the Cloister 
of Neuburg, for the sum of 800,000 florins, waich, at twelve florius the pound 
sterling, is equal to nearly £67,000. 

The money remitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
sundry persons unknown, for conscience sake, for the year ended 31st March 
last, was £1890. 

Postage-stamps have been introduced into Chili. They are of 
@ square form, of a red colour, and about the size of the English postage-stamp. 
On them are printed the words, ‘* Correos Porte Franco Colon Chile 5 centenos.’” 

A Temperance conference was held at Edinburgh last week, when 
resolutions were passed highly commendatory of the working of the Public- 
house Act in Scotland. 

The Piedmontese Government has granted 3000 lire annually 
for the three best Italian plays successfully represented on the boards of the 
Theatre Royal at Turin. The first prize is to be 1400, the second 1000, aa the 
third 600 lire. 

In France all the Imperial colleges and schools have had a 
week's extension of holidays for the taking of Sebastopol. 

A project of law for extending the barriers of Paris to the line 
of the fortificationsis before the Council of State. 

The return of corn sold in Stamford market on Friday week is 


the largest hitherto made, at least as far as can be traced, the total amount 
being £15,214 1s. 
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The Lovely Bride, (Smothered in hysterics an Honiton lace), The Rt. Rev. Father, &c., the Bishop. Three Rt. Revs, who assisted the Rt. Rey. Father, &c. Three Parsons’ Clerks who assisted the &c. The Duke who gave away the Bride. 


The Small German (with a : 3 
Principality as big as Mecklen- f ; = e F ‘ 4 : 
burg-square), who has honoured The Mother of the “‘ Lovely Bride,” &c. The Father, in emotion The Twelve Bridesmaids, who waited on the The Lady’s Maid, with Scent-bottles, Preston 
the ceremony with his presence. Cin tears of course). and dress tights. Lovely Bride. Salts, Eau de Cologne, and other Restoratives, 


The Young Member of Parliament, who The Old Nurse (who recollects § The Rosy Beadle, who is always getting The Two Smiling Pew Openers, 
is reported to have been rejected, and the Lovely Bride when she in the way of everybody, and always who make so bold, &c. 
who attends to prove that he was not. was only so high—bless her! erying out “ Silence.” 


The Charity Child 


ren singing their best in expectation or 
buns and wine. 


The Organist, and the Signor, and the Madame, and the Singing Master, 
who haye kindly given thelr services on this occasion. 


The Bosom Friends a 
And Loving Acquaintances, looking down (and criticising) from the Gallery. 


ee 


LAT, 


(ff MERE 


The Faithful Servants and Intereste!_lradesmen, some of The Powdered Footmen with their Bamboos The Postboys who have been diiukiny i i 
: rama eat ¢ Hum Lig the The Poor Bridegroom (faint) looking extr 
whom strew flowers before the Love y bride. Nosegays, Favours, and pink calves. Young Missus’s Health all the morniag. sleepy, as if he had ae “or up m0 carly eae 
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SCENE FROM THE NEW EGYPTIAN DRAMA OF “‘NITOCRIS,” AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE,—THE CORONATION PROCESSION, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


NoTWISHSTANDING the absence of unanimity among the critics as to the 
merits of Mr. Fitzball’s new Egyptian drama, produced last week at this 
theatre, the piece, in theatrical phrase, “ goes well, and evidently brings 
money.” In the present rage for spectacle, elaborate getting-up, with 
what has been happily termed ‘‘ the pomp and circumstance of modern 
art,” this success might reasonably be calculated on. We have engraved 
one of the most imposing pageants, which occupies the whole of the last 
act. The spacious stage of the theatre is thrown open to the utmost 
extremity. The floor is covered with a carpet in imitation of an ancient 
inlaid pavement, and the procession commences from the back. The 
several deities of Egypt are introduced: there is Isis crowned, like Diana, 
with the moon; Osiris, decked with the feathers of the hawk and the 
ostrich; Apis, the sacred bull, with the white mark of deity on his fore- 
head; Typhon, the evil principle, with his crocodile head ; Horus, the son 
of Osiris, with the head of the sacred hawk; and there are the ibis, the 
crocodile, and the ichneumon, the horned snake, the asp, and the 
beetle, besides numerous other objects of adoration and worship among the 
Egyptians. Lastly, the King and Queen appear in the centre of the stage, 
surrounded by all those extraordinary forms, and the curtain falls. 


Altogether, the appointments of this new drama, illustrating the life of 
| what may be termed the most popular nation of the ancient world, are its 
' great attraction. Thus, the tutelary deities of the land, the sacred vessels 

of the temple, and all the symbols of the national idolatry, combined 
with bodies of soldiery, vestals, priests, and sovereign equipages, figure in 
great profusion. Again, the scenic effects are very striking: the colossal 
architecture, the grandeur and sublimity of the sculpture, and the mystic 
character of the hieroglyphics and decorations, materially assist in pro- 
ducing the very effective ensemble. 


GRAY’S NEW PORTABLE TENTING, OR SHEDDING. 


THE new portable shedding, erected by the Bath and West of England 
| Agricultural Society, at their annual meeting held in June last, at 
Tiverton, is the invention of Mr. Jonathan Gray, a member of Council of 
| the Society. The tent has attracted great attention from the novelty, 
| lightness, and elegance of its construction—it being the first time pro- 
| vision has been successfully made for the contraction and expansion of 
canvas in varying states of the weather. It was first inspected by the 
' Medical Ordnance Department; and since its erection by the War 


Department—an officer of Engineers having been sent to Tiverton by 
the authorities officially to examine the shedding, and report on the 
principle. Government has since adopted a portion of Mr. Gray’s 
principle in the Army Works Corps tents. 

The novelty of the invention does not consist wholly in the appliance of 
indiarubber to canvas; it dispenses with the heavy and cumbrous 
ridge-poles hitherto in use, and substitutes galvanised iron wire, which 
passes through an eye-staple driven into the tops of larch poles, which poles 
are let into the ground by means of an auger, and were placed in one 
shed 10 feet, and in another 20 feet apart. The wire rope is fastened to 
double-acting screws, and then firmly moored by the Mitchell screw 
into the ground: 1100 feet run of the sheds or tents were erected at 
Tiverton in various lengths, as follows—One shed 240 feet by 20 feet ; 
four of 200 feet by 20 feet ; and one 60 feet by 20 feet 6 inches. 

The centre or ridge wire passes over poles 14 feet 6 inches from the 
ground, the side or eaves ropes pass over poles 7 feet 6 inches from the 
ground ; and, when strained to the requisite degree of tension, hooks are 
screwed into the top, on each side of the centre or ridge pole, as well 
as to the inward side of the eaves-poles; one of Hodge's indiarubber 
springs is then hooked on, having a ring at one end, through which a 
cord is passed diagonally from centre to eaves-pole throughout the entire 
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length of the tent. The springs are so far elongated by the lacing of the 
cord as to keep it at full strain when fastened. Mr. Gray thus obtains a 
very effective roof of iron wire and cord, combining, like the spider’s web, 
strength and lightness. The canvas, of best double-warped duck, is 
tied securely to the ridge-wire by linen strings 8 inches apart, and 
attached to the eaves-wires by hooks, which pass through an cye in 
the indiarubber springs previously sewed on to the canvas within 10 inches 
of its edge, so as to allow the tent to be perfectly covered when the 
indiarubber is at full stretch. 

We quote that portion of the speech of Earl Fortescue, a3 President 
at the Agricultural Society’s dinner, which alludes to this invention. In 
proposing “ The Army and Navy,” his Lordship observed :—Measures, 
he hoped, had been taken to secure more adequate attention to the sick and 
wounded, and this would be aided much by the valuable invention to which 
he was proud tocall their attention. It was that ofa worthy member of that 
saciety, Mr. Gray ; and he (thenoble Chairman) hoped, by the adoption of 
such shedding as that gentleman had invented, its benefits might be brought 
into general use for our army in the coming campaign. 

Captein Hamly, of the Royal Engineers, in returning thanks, said :— 
There was one subject alluded to by the noble Chairman, on which he 
might be expected to remark; he referred to the invention by a member 
of the Council of this Society, which he had that day had the pleasure of 
inspecting, and;which had given him (Captain Hamly) the greatest pleasure 
as anengineer. Its parts and construction and the lightness and elegance 
of the invention had attracted his admiration in a very high degree. 

As Mr. Gray has neither patented nor registered his valuable invention, 
but presents it freely to the Government, societies, and the public, it is but 
fair that where his principle is adopted, he should receive the credit due to 
him as the inventor. 

We have engraved the tent, and the details of the invention :— 


A—An seyaeesd spring, drawn of the actual size, with two rings, through which the wire 


rope 5 
B—An auger with which the holes in the ground are made to receive the tent-poles. 
C—Iron staple driven into the heads of the poles. The wire rope passes through the hole, 
and forms the ridge and eaves of the tent. 
D—An indiarubber spring used to keep the canvas down at the lower or eaves-line. 


Saxe-Copurc-Gorna.—It has already been stated that the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha recently declared in the Germanic Diet that he would 
oppose the demand of the nobles of his duchy for the restoration of their ancient 
privileges, abolished in 1848. In consequence, twenty-one villages of the duchy 
baye just voted an address to his Royal Highness, expressing their gratitude for 
this liberal policy, and it was presented to him a few days ago, after his return 
from Paris, by a special deputation. 


Sauaries or THE JupGEs.—A return from the Court]of Chancery 
has been issued of the names of the Judges of the Courts and of all offizersia 
1853; the amount of their salaries; the fund out of which each salary was paid; 
the gross total amount of fees collected from suitors, whether by stamps or 
otherwise ; the purposes to which such fees were appropriated ; the amount of 
the surplus of such fees paid into the Consolidated Fund in aid of any deficiency 
in the amount of such fees; and the fand out of which all expenses incidental 
to the holding of the Court is defrayed, such as providing courthouses and 
offices, and repairing, furnishing, and cleansing of the same. 

Scarcity or Saurrerre in Amertca.—The Genessee Powder 
Mills, situated five miles from Brighton, and containing 400 or 500 kegs of 

wder, blew up on September 12, with a tremendous explosion. No lives were 
Feet. These mills have exploded four times within the last eighteen months, 
and the new mills had only been in operation six weeks. The proprietors had 
procured the most approved machinery for safety, and employed none but the 
mostexperienced men, having hired some at the East who had worked at pow- 
der-making for thirty years. Yet with all these precautions their property has 
been swept away as by a single breath. Powder has advanced recently, and is 
still rising. There may have been 1500 dollars’ worth of powder destroyed, to 
Say nothing of stock and machinery. The proprietors expected to close their 
mills in a few days, they being unable to procure saltpetre, not a sack of which 
article can be procured in the Eastern cities. The demand for Russia has caused 
it to advance in price 150 per cent in the last sixty days, and Russian agents in 
New York and Boston bought by sample all that will arrive this year from Cal- 
cutta. It is said that there is but oue powder-making establishment in the 
United States that has stock to run more than sixty days longer. They must 
close then or sooner, and await the result of the Eastern war, or bid against the 
Czar of all the Russias for that indispensable ingredient for powder, saltpetre.— 
Rochester United States Union. 

Juz Frencn Socrauisrs 1x Jzrsey.—Great excitement has 
lately prevailed throughout Jersey owing to the publication of a libel on her 
r,s in a paper published there, called L’Homme. Last Satarday night an 
ent ic and unanimous meeting was held at the Queen’s Assembly-rooms 
—Mr. N. Le Quesne, Constable of St. Helier,in the chair—when the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :—1. That, in the opinion of this meet- 
Pita eas that this country should at all times afford a safe asylum to 

tical and us @>iles, whateyer may be their country, their convictions, 

or their creed. But that. in return for the home and protection they meet with 
in the British Empire, it is the duty of all refugees to submit to its laws; and 
that to do otherwise is an abuse of a most ungrateful character, and a gross 
violation of hospitality. 2. That this ‘meeting learns with regret that, 
during upwards of a year, some political refugees have hebdomadally published 
in this island a journal called L’Homme, which has for its objects the 
suppression of Christianity, the propagation of Socialism, and the destruction 
of all thrones, including that of the gracious Soy whose loyal and 
devoted subjects it is our pride and privilege to be. 3. { this meeting pro- 
tests, in the most emphatic and solemn manner, against the doctrines advocated 
by the Socialist journal before named; which paper not only openly preaches 
infidelity, calls for the oyerthrow of all constituted authority, and shamefully 
assails the it and cordial ally whose efforts in cementing the union of Eng- 
land and France entitled him to the respect and attachment of the people of 
this country, but extols political murders, inculcates regicide, and basely and 
wantonly insults the Queen of thisrealm. This meeting considers the publica- 
tion of a paper of the above nature as a most on aes ul outrage on the moral 
laws of hospitality, and on the feeliogs of the inhabitants of this Christian and 
loyalisland. The meeting considers its publication here as a misfortune for the 
id, and earnestly trusts that immediate measures will be adopted to suppress 

it. 4. That a copy of the above resolutions be communicated to his Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor.” In consequence of the excited state of the people, the 
Governor consented to receive the deputation next day (Sunday)—a most un- 


A young man was last week committed for trial at Carmarthen, 
on a ange of having stolen 180 sovereigns and some deeds of conveyance from 
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NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND, 


OLD CONDUIT AT KENSINGTON, 


A FINE specimen of early brickwork has just been brought to light in the 
demolition of a wallon Kensington Palace Green. It is of a date con- 


siderably anterior to that of the present Royal palace, mostly built by 
pai agg Ill.,and a very favourable specimen of the brickwork of that 
period. 
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The carlier structure, just uncovered, is what Faulkner, in his “ History 
of Chelsea,” calls “ Henry the Eighth’s Conduit,” and describes as standing 
“ within his Majesty’s foremg-grounds, on the west side of Palace-green.” 
It isa low building ; the walls are of great thickness; and the roof is 
covered with bricks instead of tiles, and it has four gable ends. As it was 
built for the use of Queen Elizabeth when a child, it must be regarded 
with peculiar veneration. About the year 1536 King Henry VIIL., 
being seised of the manors of Chelsea and Kensington, built a capital 
messuage in Chelsea, called Chelsea-place, intending it as a nursery for 
his children ; he also erected on a piece of waste ground, abounding with 
springs, in Kensington, called the Moor, a conduit for supplying his house 
at Chelsea with water. 

In 1657 Chelsea-place, with all appurtenances, including the conduit, 
was conveyed by William Douglas and his wife, Anne Duchess of 
Hamilton, to Charles Cheyne, Esq.; whose son, William Lord Cheyne, 
sold it, in 1712, to Sir Hans Sloane. From a bill filed in Chancery in 
1702, by Lord Cheyne, against the Duke of Beaufort, the proceedings on 
which were renewed by Sir Hans Sloane in 1716, it appears that the 
Beaufort family, who possessed another large messuage ia Chelsea, fur- 
merly the property of Sir Arthur Georges, had assumed the ownership of 
the conduit at Kensington, and threatened to deprive Lord Cheyne of the 
benefit thereof; but, after a very minute examination of the premises, by 
commissioners appointed to inspect the same, and after the examination 
of many witnesses on both sides, the Lord Chancellor decreed (14th Oct., 
7 Geo. I.) that the mght in the said water was in the plaintiff; although 
the defendant, in consideration of his mending the pipes and cistern, was 
entitled to the use of so much of the water as would serve his house. And 
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INTERIOR OF OLD CONDUIT. 


if there should at any time be a want of water, so that the plaintiff's house 
and garden could not be served, the plaintiff was to be at liberty to stop 
the water from running to defendant’s house until the plaintiff house 
and garden were supplied ; and that the plaintiff was entitled to all the 
waste water. And the defendant was ordered from time to time to re- 
pair andcleanse the springs, water courses, and conduit at Kensington; 
also the main pipe from Kensington to Chelsea conduit, except the pipe 
conveying water from the conduit at King’s-road to the plaintiff's house, 
which was always to be repaired by the plaintiff. 
When the house occupied by the Bishop of Winchester was purchased 
from the Duke of Hamilton it was supplied with water from this conduit. 
Her Majesty the Queen, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duke of Argyll, and a large number of the nobility and gentry, have sub- 
ecribed towards the erection of a “ Jenning’s-building School,” for a 
densely-populated district of Kensington, and an influential committee 
has been formed for the general improvement of the neighbourhood. The 
ng Forte Boge sei Sewai  aber es. sol a3 of the rich ; 
it in the heart of Kensington, y facing Palace-gardens, there 
exists a locality where there are congregated about 1400 human beings, 
composed entirely of the lowest description of poor, of whom 500 are 
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children. There is no thoroughfare, and the place consists of a suecession 
of courts and passages, very difficult to bring under any efficient regula. 
tion, whether of police or otherwise. Not mcre than eight or ten years 
ago it was dangerous for any respectable person to go there. Since then 
much has been done for it through the exertions of the Venerable Arch. 
deacon Sinclair, the Vicar, in which, it is but justice to say, he has been 
assisted by the landlords. Its ea condition has been greatly im. 
proved, and a school has been established at the extremity of the buildings, 
under a master and mistress, who are in daily attendance. The school, 
which was instituted by the Archdeacon shortly after his ministration 
commenced, met with much obstruction at first; but its advantages are 
now felt, and there is a good and increasing attendance of scholars, for 
whom a capacious and suitable school is to be raised, from the designs of 
Mr. Vernon Arnold, of Whitehall-place, the honorary architect to the 
committee. About £1000 will be required to complete the building, and a 
considerable portion of that amount has yet to be raised. 


NEW CAMERA LUCIDA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I ENCLOSE a drawing of a new Camera Lucida, which I have designed and 
constructed, the convenience of which I have found so great that I am in. 
duced to make known 

through your columns f 

the advantages which it 
presents. 

In the use of the Ca- 
mera Lucida, as hitherto 
constructed, it is neces- 
sary that the object to be 
copied should be placed 
in a direction at right 
angles to the plane on 
which its delineation is 
to be made. This re- 
quirement inyolves con- 
ditions often inconyeni- 
ent and difficult, some- 
times impracticable ; for 
instance, when it is de- 
sired to copy from the 
pages of a heavy book, 
or from a ponderous ob- 
ject placed near, and on 
the level of, the floor. 
‘The construction of my 
instrument obviates these 
inconveniences; for the 
objects may be placed in 
any required angular di- 
rection, provided only 
that they do not encroach 
bodily on that part of 
the paper to which the ~~. 
pencil is applied. This is 
effected by the use of two 
plane mirrors (of specu- 
lum metal), combined, as 
isshown in the accompanying drawing and diagram. The smaller 
mirror is capable of receiving a rotatory motion, by a milled headed 
spindle passing through a socket of which the axis is placed in the same 
line with that mirror’s bevelled or feather edge. Thus (in the Diagram), 
the visual ray, c A, from the object c, is reflected first from the large 
mirror, A, and afterwards from the smaller, B; so that its ultimate direc- 
tion being in the line B B, the object, c, is seen and delineated at p; but, 
if the angle between the mirrors is gradually enlarged by the rotation of 
the smaller, the images of all other objects in front of the instrument may 
be successively brought under the dominion of the pencil at Dp; and this 
whether the angle at which the objects are placed be more or less than the 
angle of 90 degrees, in relation to which the ordinary Camera is con- 
structed. 

Few persons, probably, who habitually use the Camera Lucida, find it 
necessary to observe much nicety in adjusting the eye-hole diaphragm ; 
which, nevertheless, for those (especially beginners) who desire a clear 
view with the same eye of both the pencil and image, is sometimes re- 
quired. With reference to this adjustment, and that the small mirror may 
occupy exactly the right position in advance of the edge of the larger (a 
position which varies with the angle at which the mirrors are placed), the 
frame-piece or arm which carries the socket is provided with a slot, as seen 
in the Drawing; so that by a milled-headed clamping screw-nut it may 
readily be adjusted, and fixed accordingly. 

Ston Easton, Bath. 
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Tnx Hero or Sepastoror.—The following anecdote is told in 
a letter from Warsaw. After the fall of Sebastopol, a gentleman, high in favour 
with Prince Paskiewitsch, and celebrated for his sarcastic humour, entered the 
club frequented by officers, and saw several seated round a bowl of champagne 
punch, cheering vociferously. Thereupon he exclaimed, ** What news? What 
toast are you piidging t”’ “To this one of the officers, raising his glass, rejoined, 
“We drink to the hero of Sebastopol.” ‘‘ The devil you do!” retorted the 
other, with a grave face ; ‘* what would the Prince hal say if he heard 
you had been drinking the health of General Pelissier ?” 

Fioops in tux Roman Srares.—The accounts received at Rome 
from the Marshes concerning the accidents caused in the country by inunda- 
tions and storms are distressing. Rivers and torrents have overflowed, and 
many bridges have been destroyed. The Metauro, Fesino, Vallato, and Foglio 
have desoluted the surrounding a destroyed the crops, and swept away 
houses. In some places showers of destroyed the grapes. 


He was received by the manager Nerd Rey. Sydney Turner), the Treasurer Ma 


one or two es in the 

ori axibor of the work to which they and pre eae ee ae ve 
be found fighting ever side by side with them against all fraud, falsehood, =f 
ig even as many of their relatives were now combatting together 


extraordinary energy of his manner, and eloquence of his look and = 


ced a dee on his auditors, who gave 
ey 00 th meh e making th ont ig Bt for Sa acodl 
m. He left some marks 
and the boys, and them that Red-hill would ever be in his 
heart with Mettray. 
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NEW BOOKS, ge. 


MAN IS COME—ELIJAH. Voice 


the First, 6d. ; ae 
C. M. P¥acook, Publisher, 19, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lave, 


London: and all Booksellers, 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PAMPHLET ON THE WAR. 
This davis published. RO. 6d.; or t, 


HE SIEGE and its PROBABLE SEQUENCE, 


By VIGILANTIA. 
GEOKeE R. WRIGHT, Bookseller, &o., 60, Pall-Mall. 


'HE COTTAGE LIBRARY.—A Catalogue 


of this Cheap Re-issue of Popular Books will be sent vost- 
free on application to MILNER and SOWERBY, Publishers, Halifax. 


bY THE AUTHOR OF LORENZO BENONI. 
Now ready, crown 8yvo, cloth ON price 7s. tid., 
OCTOR ANTONLO: A Tale. 
Edinburgh ; THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. 
London ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


OURRIER’s FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS.— 


Grammar, 430 pages, 5s.; Juvenile Ditto, 2s. 6d.; Familiar 
Dialogues on Paris, 2s. ¢d.; Model Books, 7s. 6d.; Little Ditto, ls. 9d.; 
Frenca as Spoken, 1s. 70,000 of the above have been sold. 

SIMPKIN and Co.; Relandi’s Library. 


ORTH NOTICE.—The DICTIONARY 

APPENDIX, just published, price 4s., with upwards of 7000 

words mot found in the Dictionary, comprising the Partioiples of the 

Verbs, which perplex all writers. No person that writes a letter 
should be without this work.—SEELEY and Co., 54, Fleot-street. 


ay ory Edition. 88. 6d., 
Tye ONARY of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, 
By G. FRANCIS, F.L.8. Containing 5000 valuable Receipts 
and Processes in th- Arts, Trades, Manufactures, Domestic Economy, 
Medicine, &c. J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane; and all Booksellers. 


ow ready, cloth, lette: 


N red, 
FE patel PATHS from BOULOGNE to 
BABELMANDEB. 

By EDWARD SULLIVAN, Esq., 

Author of “ Rambles and Scrambles in North and South America,” 
“The Bungalow and the Tent,” &c. 

SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY SPORTSMAN AND COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 
Complete in one splendid 4to volume, price £2 5s., elegantly bound 
half crimson morocco, 


RITISH GAME BIRDS’ AND WILD 


FOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, Esq. 
“ Sixty h ghly-coloured engravings illustrate this unique and mag- 
nificent work. The author deserves the thanks and patronage of all 
accomplished sportsmen.”—Bell’s Life. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


A N ALLIANCE with KING CLICQUOT.— 

The COMIC TIMES, No. 11, price 1d., contains—A most 
desirable Family Connection—Dastardly Attempt—Lupus a Non— 
Mrs. Lilliecrap’s Lodgers— The Heroic Kallad of Lord Ernest Vane— 
Mr. William Barlow and the Duke of Somerset—Prophecies—Ballads 
for the Brutal—Novel Entertainments—Curious Play bill—Right Boy 
in the Right Place—We are Sevea—Novel withot a Hero, &c. 

Office, 1, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London; and sold everywhere. 


Just published, price 6d.; post-free, 7d., 


OW to DRESS with TASTE: a most 


desirable Companion for both Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Elegant Illustrated Book for Ladies, price 8s. 64., richly gilt, 
SURES IN WORK. By Mrs. 
WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 

“Treasures in Needlework" is brought out to meet the wishes of 
numerous Lady-Needleworkers, who have felt the want of a Book of 
Reference in which could be found plain and practical instructions, 
combined with Workable Patterns in every species of Fancy and 
Ornamental Needlework. Every design in the Book can be Worked 
out. The directions are the result of actual performance 

London: KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Cheap Edition, in one volume, feap., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


lettered, 
M ARIA EDGEWORTH’S EARLY 
LESSONS.—An entirely New Edition, revised; with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, from Designs by Absolon. 
The Edition in Four Half-Crown Volumes is still on sale, viz. :— 
Vols. 1 and 2, with Engravings, |8mo, 5s., cloth. 
Vols. 3 and 4, with Eugrayings, 18mo, 5s., cloth. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; H. Washbourne; 
and Co.; Routledge and Co.; Darton and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Hall and Co.; Ingram and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


May now be had, 
A NY of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS, 
with his latest Introductions and Notes, sewed in beautifully 
Tuminated Cover, price EIGHTEENPENCE. 
ADAM and CHakLeEs BLACK, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 


Gratis, from any Bookseller, 
COMPLEYE’ Descriptive CATALOGUE, 
containing every information regarding the Size, Style of 
Binding, Price. &c., of the various Editions of pies 
SIX WALTER SCOTI’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 
A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh ; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 
and every Bookseller in town and country. 


IRESIDE READING 


THE ABBOTSFORD MISCELLANY, 
A Series of Selections from the Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
In Seven Volumes, foolscap 8vo. 
BELGIUM AND WATERLOO; 
FRANCE AND PARIS: 
TALES OF CHIVALRY; 
ROMANTIC NARRATIVES; 
SCOTTISH SCENES AND CHARACTERS; 
SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS; 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
_ __ Each Volume complete in itself. 
Price Eighteenpence, fancy boards; 2s., cloth, lettered. 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 
Recently Comple: 


eS Ir ted, 

Library Edition of the WAVERLEY 

NOVELS, produced at a cost of £15,000, and forming one of 

the handsomest works ees in this country. It is Illustrated by 
upwards of TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS on Steel, after Draw- 
ings by Turner, Landscer, Stanfield, Wilkie, Roberts, Frith, Ward, 
Phillips, Elmore, Faed, &c., including Portraits of the Historical Per— 
sonages described in the Novels, These plates are engraved in the 
very first style of the art, and, by their characteristic expression and 
apuit oe eenien, impart an additional interest to the text which 

y lustrate. 

‘he Library Edition contains Sir Walter Scott's latest Introductions 
and Notes, and some curious additions to “‘ Guy Mannering,” and the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” besides a carefully-prepared index to the 
whole of the characters and principal incidents in the novels. 

All those who weuld possess a copy of “ these inimitable Fictions,” 
in which the creations of the Author are worthily represented by the 
pon of the Artist, are recommended to add this series to their 


aries, 
Oe in 25 vols., demy 8vo, with 210 Engravings, 
elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt, price ee els 3 6 


A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, 
and all Booksellers. 


JPROEESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY 


OF COMMON LIFE. In two volumes, crown octavo, price 
1s. 6d., with 113 Iliustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 
“ All will concur in admiring the profound thought which has 
enobled go many familiar things, and has even tinged the commonest 
of househoid life with the hues of novelty and surprise. 
ms work deserves to be universally read.”—British Quarterly 
ew. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


London; 


el 
Post-free, 1s., : 
PHEBENOLOGICAL CHART, Lithographed 
Qarger than life). C.M. DICK, Practical Phrenologist, 23, 
See aees Professional Examinations anywhere by appoint- 


Now ready, price 2s., 
ny. READING-C& S for PROTECSING 
LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS durin al. 
PORTFOLIOS to contain Six Months’ Numbered, euch: 
CASES for BINDING the Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 
May be obtained at the Office, 198, Strand; and of all Booksellers. 


nee ee 

Ii aes and MUSIC at a Discount 
of 2d. and 4d. in the Shilling, supplied by PEARSON and 

BON, 36, Bish 7 

carla cous nausea Sane Mm 


EACON’S NEWS-ROOMS, 154, Leadenhall- 
street (near Bishopsgate-street. Admittance One Penny; or, 
28. monthly, 5s. quarterly. Provin from every county, 
A 

eters Were Tae ape, Cana, Ceylon ae German, &c, 


ADIES’ TRIMMINGS.—The Autumn 


Fashions in every Style and Novelty in Dros and Mantle 
Trimmings. (rders by post promptly a:tended to,—BARKER and 
CO., Fringe Manufaeturers, 101, Borough. 


ARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 


Soiled French Cambr c Handkerchiefs at Half-price. 
Patterns sent Post-free. 
The entire Stock of De Beskia and Co., of Paris. 
Fine Freach Cambric, 6s. 9d. to 128. 6d. per dezen. 
Fine Hemmed Stitched Ditto, 7s. 6d. to 15s. half-dozen. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-stres: (Corner of Maddox-street), 
London. 


ARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 
Every Lady’s Christian Name beautifully embroidered on 
Fine French Cambric Handkerchiets, 
All at %s. lljd. each, worth 4s. 6d. 
Sent by return of Post for 38 Stamps. 
Bohr ad and CRISP, 221, Regent-street (Corner of Maddox-street), 
ondon. 
N.B. Every Initial Embroidered or Printed on the New MapleCloth 
Handkerchiefs. Sample sent for 18stamps. 


ARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, 
In every Shade of Colour, cheaper than any house in the kingdom. 
Patterns sent post-free. 
BAKEK and CRIS, Importers, 221, Kegent-street (Corner of 
Maddox-street), London. 


ARIS -GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 


Prioted FLANNELS in immense variety, from 2s, 9d. per yard. 
Patterns sent post-free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street. 


ARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE, 


1100 BLACK SILK APRONS, with Coloured Satin Bayadere 
Striper, all at 2s. 1ld. each; worth 5s. 6d. 
Sent post-free for Four extra Stamps. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Kegent-street, London. 


ARIS GLOVE WAREHOUSE. 
Real FRENCH KID GLOVES, made by Delafosse and Co., 
of Paris, One Shilling per Pair. 
Sample Pair sent for Fourteen Stamps. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street, London. 


AUTUMN. 
yp MILLS and CO. have carefully selected 

e from the best markets at home and abroad all the New and 
Choice Patterns ef the Season, for cash; and now, with pleasurable 


confidence, invite the public to compare their Stock with that of any 
Quality good and Price low :— 
Business or Office Coats, 12s. 6d. to 21s. 
Children’s Dresses, Braided, 6s. 3d. to 18s. 


other house in London or Paris. 
Ready made or to Measure, 
Tweed and Doeskin Trousers, 10s. 6d. to 22s. 
Every article marked in plain figures. 


T Boo. (Bo BeBe BOLUS 
And Approved, 15s. 6d. to £3 3s. 
Youths’ Suits, 21s. to 30s. 


T. MILLS and CO., No. 1 and No. 3, Aldgate, City of London. 
Over-coats, the most Modern 
Tweed and other Waistcoats, 5s. 6d. to 8s. 9d. 
T. MILLS and CO., Clothiers, &c., Aldgate. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 
HE ALBERT SCOTCH TWEED 


SHOOTING SUIT. 
Jackets (six pockets), Vest and Trousers to Match, 
Ready, or to Measure, 
£2 lbs. 0d., 
The Best Quality; only at 
T. MILLS and CO.’s, Clothiers, Aldgate. 


TO GENTLEMEN. 
FASHIONABLE SUIT, 


Superior in Quality, at £3 3s. to £4 4s., 
Ready, or to Measure, only at T. MILLS and CO.’s, Aldgate. 


TWEED TALMA. 


WY SABRE ROOF TWEED TALMAS, 


6s. 6d. and 18s. 9d. 
Only at T. MILLS and CO.’s, Clothiers, Aldgate. 


REVERSIBLE 
ae! WATERPROOF COATS, 


Weight ten ounces, 288. 
Alpaca and Cloth ditto, 10s. 6d. to 2ls. 


r. g8, from 2s. 6d. 
T. MILLS and CO., Waterproof Manufacturers, Aldgate. 


OSIERY and SHIRT HOUSE, 
Fi Regatta shirts Gall pos 293. 6d. dozen. 

‘ancy irts }, 298. 6d. per le 

Beautiful Saxony Flannel Shirts, 9s. ta ones 
Fancy Patterns 
(Suitable for Gentlemen travelling, sporting, &c.) 
Outfitting in all its branches. 
T. MILLS and CO., Clothiers, Aldgate. 


ATTERNS of the AUTUMN SILKS, 


&c., sent to any part post-free. 
Address to 


KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 
Rich French Silks, 
£1_5s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Fine French Merinos, 
12s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
Fashionable Winter Cloaks, 10s. 9d. each, 
At KING’s, 243, Regent-street. 


UPERIOR BLACK SILKS. 


Patterns of all Goods sent Post-free. 
Ducapes, 24s., 285., 35s., 49s. the full dress, of 14 yards. 
Widows’ Silks, Gros Koyals, from 2 to 5 Guineas the full dress. 
French Glacés (wide widths), 45s., 50s., 55s., 100s. the full cress. 
Noir? Antiques from 2 to 7 Guineas the full dress. 
Flounced SilkjSkirts trimmed Crape Velvet or plain 2 to 5 Guineas, 
or tucked with Crape, from 3 to 5 Guineas. 
PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning Warehouse, No. 103, Oxford-street. 


AMILY MOURNING. 
Superior Shirts, trimmed handsomely with Crape, from 2ls. 
Widows’ Skirts, Paramatta or Silk, from 2 to 5 Guineas. 

Rich Silk Mantles, trimmed Crape, from 1 to 5 Guineas. 
Bonnets in beautiful variety, from 12s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. 
Children's Frocks, Mautles, and Bonnets, kept made up. 
PETER ROBINSON’S Mourning Warehouse, No. 103, Oxford-street. 


if Dar DELHI CASHMERE, remarkable alike 
rf the peculiar beauty of its texture, excellent wear, and 
moderate_price. lis. the Full Dress. Patterns of all goods sent post- 
free. PETER ROBINSON, 

103, 105, 106, and 107, Oxford-strest. 


ANTHEON HALL OF COMMERCE 


Ounanite the Pantheon Bazaar. 
‘iret Importation of the 
REAL ALPINE KID GLOVES. 

With the Eugenie Latchet Chain attached. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING PER PAIR, 
Latchet Chain attached, 

In the undermentioned Colours for the Autumn Season:— 


No. No. 
1, Alma—Copper Brown. 12. Omar— Golden Brown. 


2. Olive. 13, Adelaide. 

3. Lucine—Claret. 14. Myrthe—Mpyrtle. 

4. Chocolate. 15. Coffee. 

5. Mamelon—Green. 16. Tan @’or—Golden Tan, 

6. Ruby. 17. Garnet. 

7. Gris Protestant—Mid Slate. 18, Marron Clair—Dark Brown. 
8. White. 19, Violet. 

9. Raisin d’Espagne—Dahlia 20. Siberia—Bright Green, 

10, Black. 21. 6 * 


anary- : 
11. Draps Foneés—Dark Drab. | 22. Nieuwerkerke—Bottle Green 7 
RUMBELL and OWEN are the only Importers and sole appointed 
Agents in England for the sale of Gloves manufactured from the 
skins of the Alpine Kid. 
The Real Alpine Kid Gloves, with the Latch Chain fastening at- 
tached, are to be obtained in every size, frou €dto 8}. 
PANTHEON HALL OF COM ERCE. 
Nos. 77, 78, Oxford-street. 
N.B. Sample Pairs sent by post, on receipt of 14 postage-stamps; 
weight of gloves, with Latchet Chain attached, exceeding the half- 
ounce. 


(paz 


MOUSQUETAIRE GAUNTLET 


REAL CHINA-GRASS HANDKER- 


CHIEFS. 
Exquisitely fine, beautifully v: ted-coloured Wreath Borders, 


wit 
LADIES’ CHRISTIAN Seat BNOCROLED IN THE 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 
anda each. 
Sample Handkerchiefs sent by aeoie post upon receipt of Fourteen 
RUMBELL ‘AND. 


OWEN 
PANTHEON HALL OF COMMERCE. 
77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 


OHN WELLS and CO., 210, Regent-street.— 


Drawing and Dining Room FURNITURE, of superior design 
aad manufacture, at moderate prices.—210, Regent-street. 


FiDER-DOWN PETTICOATS and QUILTS. 

—W.H. BATSON res; lly invite Ladies to inspect their 
New Stock ef EIDER-DO QUILTS, Petticoats, and Imperial 
Coverlets.—39, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


ESSINATEUR de PARIS.—The Business 

of JULLIEN GENDRON, 16, Rathbone-place, is now 

KEMOVED to 14, CHARLES-STREET, Soho-square. where there is 

a constant supply from Paris of the Newest Designsin EMBROIDERY 

and UNDEK-LINEN. Ladies residing in the country, on remitting 

fe postage-stamps, can receive one of the @Newest gDesigns in 
Jollars. 


OMPTON HOUSE,’ Soho, “London 
SEWELL and COMPANY. “hacen 
Beautiful Flounced Silk Dresses, at 2} Guineas; and with Wove 
Velvet Flounces, at 5 Guineas. 
Useful Silks for Ladies’ Walking Dresses, at 1s. 9d., 23., 23. 6d., 


and 2s, 11d. per yard. a aig 
Rich Lyona, and British Velvets for Cloaks and Dresses, 7s. 6d., 
9s. 9d., and 10s. 9d. ~ 


All the New Shapes, in Reversible Cloth Mantles, 12s. 6d., 18s., 
and 25s., including many new Colours. a 5 

Kich Velvet Cloaks, lined through with Silk, 2 Guineas to 5 Guineas. 

Basquines, in Fancy Cloths, Tweeds, and Velvets, 12s. 6d. to 21s. 
and upwards, Sie 

Patterns and Drawings of the Mantles, &c., sent to Ladies in all 
parts of the Country. 


ENCH MERINOS at 2s, the Yard.— 


LAMBETH-HOUSE.—THIS DAY will be exhibited an im- 
portation consistiag of several hundred pieces of the very finest 
qualities in FRENCH MERINO, beautifully soft in textare and in all 
the fashionable shades of colour. Peculiar circumstance attended the 
purchase of this unique parcel early in the year, when great depres- 
sion prevailed amone the French manutacturers. The price fixed is 
2s. the yard—three and sixpence would be nearer the value. Ladies 
may have patterns sent, and no disappointment shall be experienced. 
HARVFY and CO., Lambeth-house (next the Railway-arch), 
Westminster-bridge-road. 


HE CASPIATO, or FOLDING, BONNET, 


and all the newest Parisian Millinery in the best taste, by first- 
rate artistes, and of the best and newest materials. Winter Bonnets 
at 21s.; Glacé ditto, at 168, 6d.; Mourning ditto, at 4s. 6d.; Bride's 
ditto, at 2ls.; Bridemaid’s ditto, at 12s. Gd. A great variety on 
view at the show-rooms of the Inventors and Patentees, J. and E. 
SMITH, 151, Regent-street (opposite Beak-street). Tne Caspiato 
packs in a box two inches deep, and surpasses all bonnets for ele- 
gance, convenience, and lightness. Price the same as other Bonnets. 
instructions for self-measurement sent post-free. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—Best quality, 


six for 40s.; second quality, six for 3ls.; if washed ready for 
use, 2s. extra.—Caution._Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, *‘ 38, 
Poultry, London,’’ without which none are genuine.—Catalogue, with 
particulars, post-free.—RICHARD FORD, 368, Poultry, London. 


ROUSERS.—A good fit in this garment can 
be seldom obtained.—R. GRAVES, fashionable Trousers- 
maker and Tailor, 213, HIGH HOLBORN, after many years ex- 
perience and study, is enabled to assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that he can fit gentlemen with this garment better than any 
other person in London. The characteristic of his fitting isa gentle- 
manly style with perfect ease for stooping, sitting, walking, or riding 
A well-assorted stock of the newest designs to select from.—R 
Graves, 313, High Holborn. 


HE WOOD VIOLET.—The fconcentrated 
essence of this favourite flower is to be had in great perfection 
at BRELDENBACH'S, Perfumer, 157 B, New Bond-street. 


990] WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, and 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, DAVENPORTS, and 
WORK-TABLES, of beautiful design and superior manufacture, in 
faney woods of great variety, at moderate prices.—_JOHN WELLS 
«nd CO,, 210, Regent-street, London, Cabinetmakers. 4 3 


‘HE BEST BED for a CHILD is one of 
TRELOAR'S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet leng, 2 feet wide, with 
moveable sides and pillars, castors, and brass vases, price 21s. in- 
cluding a cocoa-nut fibre mattress.—T. TRELOAR, Iron Bedstead 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hiil, Lenden. 


IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 

DEANE'S DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES, forwarded post 

free on receipt of 12 postage-stamps.—DEANE, DRAY, and vu0., 
London-bridge.—Established A.D. 1700, 


OWARD’S GUTTA-PERCHA TOOTH- 
BRUSHES,—The universal complaint of hairs coming out of 
tooth-brushes is removed by the application of this useful material.— 
Manufactured by W. Howard, 23, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Price 6d., 9d., and 1s. each. A sample brush for § postage stamps. 


INING and DRAWING-ROOM FUR- 


NITURE, with Bed-room Furnitare, of the best manufacture, 
at the lowest ssible prices; every description of material for 
Window Car 8, at the manufacturers prices; Estimates and 
Designs free of charge; at C. NOSOTTI’S, Manufacturer, 398 and 
299, Oxford-street.—Established 1822. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS to CHOOSE 


FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected extensive Premises, 
which enable them te keep upwards of One Thovsand Bedsteads in 
Stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for Inspection, com- 
prising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and 
Damask Furnitures complete. Their new Warerooms also contain 
an assortment of Bed-rocm Yuraiture, which comprises every requi- 
sits, from the plainest jepanned deal for servants’ rooms. to the 
newest and most tasteful designs in mahogany and other woods. The 
whole warranted of the soundest and best manufacture.—HEAL and 
SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICED 
LIST of BEDDING sent free_by post.—Heal and Son, 196, Tottan- 


IS H. —1002 Delicious, YARMOUTH 


BLOATERS for 6s., package included, forwarded to all parts 
on receipt of above amount in_penny postage-stamps (or Post-office 
order preferred).—Address BARNBY and SON, Fish Merchancs, 
Yarmouth. 


TNIV ERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, King William-street, City, London. Established 
by Special Act of Parliament, 6 Will. IV., cap. 54. Sir Henry Willock, 
K.L.5., Chairman; John Stewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. The suc- 
cessful operations of this Society have enabled the Directors for the 
last twelve years to reduce the Premiums on Policies entitled to par- 
ticipate in profits by 40 per cent, which will be found a most liberal 
reduction it the original premiams be compared with those of other 
oftices adopting a similar plan of division of profits. Weekly Board 
day Thursday, at One o'Clock. MICHAEL ELUAH IMP&Y, Sec. 


NGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES’ 


AGENCY, 9, New Bond-street.—Mrs. HOPKINS invites the 
application of heads of Families and Schools requiring efficient 
Governesses, Companions, or Tutors, her knowledge of Continental 
Janguages enabling her to form a correct estimate of applicants for 
situations. Schools transferred, and pupils intreduced. 


HANCELLORSVILLE FREEHOLD GOLD 
MINING COMPANY. 

‘the Directors hereby announce to their Shareholders the arrival of 
the ** Quickstep" with 100 tons of Gold Ore, the first consignment 
from their Mines in Virginia. 

The tests made by Messrs. Johnson and Mathey, Mitchell, Claudet, 
Ryan, Wright, &c., justify the belief that at least five ounces of 
gold to the ton will be obtained from this large importation. 

By order, W. S. TROTTER, Secretary. 

No. 1, Great Winchester-street, Oct., 1855. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION, 
For Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances, and for Annuities. 

Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George tho First, and 
confirmed by Special Acts of Parliament. 

Chief Office in the Royal Exchange, London; Branch, 29, Pall-mall. 

Persons assured with this Corperation incur no liabilities of Part- 
nership. Payment of their claims is secured by a large invested Ca- 
pital Stock. ‘They enjoy the advantages of modern practice, with 
the stability of an office which has been tested by the experience of 
nearly a century and a half. 

Tables of the Premiums and of the Bonus in the Life Department 
may be obtained at the offices of the Corporation, or from its Agents 
in the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

JouN A. HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


BERIAH DREW AND COMPANY'S 


URE COD-LIVER OIL WITH QUININE 


(Quinine & I'Huile de Foie de Morue) combines the tonic and 
strengthening Lhe och of Quinine with the well-known virtues of 
Pure Cod-Liver Oil. Many eminent medical men have testified to 
the efficacy of this PERFECT compound. In Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and ls., direct of B. Drew and Co., 91, Blackman-street, Boro’, 
London; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; New- 
bery, St. Paul's; or of any Chemist in the British Empire. 
Wholesale agents, m Bros., Scott, and Edden, London. 


$$$ umm 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. —PUR- 
CHASERS will find the LARGEST STOCK on SALE at the 
BAKER-STREET BAZAAR, LONDON, the Manufaeturers oxhi 
free their various Implements. as at the CATTLE SHOW, meagan! a 


selection for Farm, Garden, and Dairy, from Messrs. qi 

and Ashby, Samuelson, Richmond aid Chandler, and Sims, 

Hornsby, Howard, Garrett, Coleman, Crosskill, Exall and ovat 

Barrett, &c., &c.,and all the other principal makers, Delivered an 
the same as if ordered from the works, 


ggg TS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive Assortment of ALABASTER, 
MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNAMENTS, 
Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 


tary Collections, to facilitate the study of this a, 
Science, can be had from Two Guineas to One Hundred, 
sing!e specimens, of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instructions in Geology and Mineralogy. 


OR FAMILY ARMS, send Name 


and County tothe HERALDIC OFFICE. Fee, search and 
sketch, 3s. 6d.; or stamps. Arms painted, quartered, &c.—Observe, 
H. SALT, the Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn. 


T’S PERFECT WATCHES at 50s. 

each, have strong jewelled movements, in sterling silver 

eases, are of all the usual sizes, and are the cheapest watehes ever 

produced. Perfect watches, in gold cases, 4, 5, and 6 guineas each, 

trig a only of THOMAS WEST, 18, Ludgate-street, next to No. 1, 
aul's. 


——— 
ATCH MANUFACTORY, 33, Ludgate- 
hill, London. Established 1749._J. W. BENSON, Manu- 
facturer of Gold and Silver WATCHES of every description. con- 
struction, and pattern, from two to sixty guineas each. A new 
pamphlet of sketches and prices sent free on application. A two 
years’ warranty given with every watch, and sent, carriage paid, to 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the kingdom, upon receipt of 
& post-office or banker's order. Gold and Silver and old Watches 
taken in exchange. 


ES Sa. . ee eee 
ILVER WATCHES, £2 each, highly finished, 
horizontal movements, jewelled in four holes, with all the reeent 
provements. Sound and accurate time-keepers.—J. W. BENSON, 
33, Ludgate-hill. 


Pe gemenr WATCHES, £3 10s. each, patent 


detached English Lever movements, jewelled, &c., strong 
double-backed cases.—J. W. BENSON, 33, Ludgate-hill. 


OLD WATCHES, £3 10s. each, highly 
finished, horizontal movements, jewelled in four holes, with 

all the recent improvements. Engraved or engine-turned cases. 
Loe to keep accurate time._J. W. BENSON, 33, Ludgate- 


pe 
OLD WATCHES, £5 5s. each, highly finished, 


horizontal movements, jewelled in four holes, richly engraved 
double-backed gold cases, and gold dials, with all the recent improve- 
ments. These watches have the important requisites, elegance, ac- 
curacy, durability, and cheapness combined.—J. W. BENSON, 33, 
Ludgate-hill. ; 


OLD WATCHES, £6 6s. each, highly 


finished, patent detached Lever movements, jewulled. Richly- 
engraved or engine-turned cases.—J. W. BENSON, 33, Lodgate-hill. 


Gee WATCHES, patent detached Lever 


movements, London-made, first-class watches, 10, 12, 15, to 
30 Guineas each.—J. W. BENSON, 33, Ludgate-hill. 


= * . 
ANK NOTES.—The Full Value given in 
Cash for DIAMONDS, PEARLS, OLB GOLD and SILVER, 
GOLD and SILVER LACE, and ENGLISH and FOREIGN COINS, 
at SELIM DEAN and CO.’s, 9, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. 
Irish, Scotch,and Foreign Notes Exchanged. N.B. A large assortment 
of Jewellery, Plate, and Plated Goods to be Sold at very Reduced 
Prices. Gold Watches, £4 15s.; Silver Ditto, £2 15s., warranted. 


EF DENT, 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal 
e Exchange, Chronometer, Wateh, and Clock Maker, by ap- 
| Pog asies to the Queen and Prince Albert; sole successor to the 

KE. J. Bent im all his patent rights and business of the above 
shops, and at the cleck and compass factory at Somerset- wharf; maker 
of chrenemeters, watches, astronomical, turret, and other clocks, 
@ipleidoscopes, and patent ships’ compasses, used on board her Ma— 
Jesty’s yacht. Ladies’ gold watches, 8 guineas; gentlemen’s, 10 
guineas; strong silver lever watches, £6 6s. Church Clocks, with 
compensation pendulum, £85. 


ODDARD’S NON-MERCURIAL PLATE 


POWDER, universally admitted to be the best and safest 
article for Cleaning Plate. May behad of BENHAM and SONS, 19, 
Wigmore-sireet; and all the leading iro-mongers, silyersmiths, and 
chemists in the kingdom, in boxes Is. eac h. 


-——— 
APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZOR, Zsold 
everywhere, warranted good by the Mak»rs, JOSEPH MAP- 
PIN and BROTHERS, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheilield; and 37, 
Moorgate-street, City, London. 


a 
WN APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE KNIVES, 
as made for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham; handles cannot 
possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first quality, 
a 1 a els a manufacture. apes suoplied at their 
mdon Ware! oorgate-Street, City; and Queen’s Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. cies 


JQEFORE YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 


TAKEN send for DEWDNEY'S PATTERNS of BROOCHES, 
Lockets, Bracelets, &c., which are sent free on receipt of two 
postage-stamps. Kegistered Revolving Brooches in Solid Gold, to 
show either likeness or hair, at pleasure of wearer, from 45s. each. 
A Gold Plated Brooch or Locket sent free to any Part of the king- 
dom for 10s. 6d.—Dewdney, Manufacturing Goldsmith and Jeweller, 
172, Fenchurch-street, City. 


TO CAPTAINS AND MERCHANTS. 
AIR JEWELLERY.—A new and elegant 


Illustrated Book. Sent free te any part of the World. 
DEWDNEY, Hair Jeweller, 172, Fenchurch-street, London. 


ATR JEWELLERY.—Artist in Hair.— 


DEWDNEY begs to inform Ladies or Gentlemen resident in 
town, or any part of the Kingdom, that he beautifully makes, and 
elegantly mounts in gold, HAIR BRACELETS, Chains, Brooches, 
Rings, Pins, Studs, &c., and forwards the same carefully packed in 
boxes, at about one-half the usual charge. A beautiful collection of 
specimens, handsomely mounted, kept for inspection. An illustrated 
book sent free.—Dewdney, 172, Fenchurch-street. 


[== COMBS, forgradually DARKENING 


the HAIR, securely packed, with directions for use. Pest 
free 2s. 6d., or 30 stamps. Genuine only of the Sole Manufacturer 
and Proprietor, T. ARDEN, Broad-court, Long-acre, London. 


ee 
O LADIES.—HAIR PLATTS, for wearing 
as Coronets or otherwise. Upwards of 100 always ready for 
use, from 2s. 6d. to £5. Price List post-free, detailing length, 
bye and price, guaranteed well made, and correct match ensured 
by ferwarding a piece of Hair. Frizzed Hair Rolls for dressing the 
Rolled Bandeaux, eight inches in length, 3s. 6d.; smaller size, 2s. 6d.; 
sent free, with instructions for use, on receipt of amount in stamps, 
and colour of hair, by STACEY and COMPANY, Hairdressers and 
Perfumers, 45, Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, London.—N.B. 
All articles exchanged if not approved of. 


MOKE-CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE! 


—This complete and convenient Kange requires only half the 
usual fuel, and is a certain cure for a smoky chimney. Prospectus, 
&c., post-free, On application to BROWN aad GREEN, Manufac- 
ai Luton; or the Range may be seen at 67, Upper Thames-street, 

ondon. 


—— 

ODERATOR LAMPS.—Simplicity, strength, 

and general good finish, continue to recommend the Lamps 

of T. PEARCE and SON above every other kind. The Patterns are 

allowed to be the best in the Trade. They are new, very uncommon, 

and in the best taste; most of them—e:pecially those belonging ex- 

clusively to this house—being works of Art of high merit.—Thomas 
Pearce and Son, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


Gs ea a a 
HE AMERICAN COOKING STOVES, 


just received by I. T. ROGERS, at the AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSE, No. 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, should be ob- 
tained by every family, for their convenience of eooking and the 
great economy in the saving of fuel. Price, with all their 
fixtures of pots, kettles, pans, and boilers, from £2 10s. to £6 each, 
Each Stove is arranged with an oven, at all times properly heated by 
the fire, so that boiling, frying, washing, or baking can all be 
accomplished at one time. Also on hand a fine assortment of 
Ornamental Stoves for parlours, halls, shops; and warehouses, at 
prices from £2 to £4. 


AVAL EDUCATION,SOUTHSEA, PORTS- 


MOUTH.— Young Gentlemen are PREPARED for entry int» 
her Majesty’s Service as NAVAL CADETS, MASTERS’ | ASSIST- 
ANTS, &c., and for the Examination for Direct Commissions in the 
ROYAL MARINES, by Mr. THOMAS EASTMAN, R.N., five years 
Naval Instructor of H.M S. “ Excellent.” The Course of Education 
includes Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Plane and Spherical Tri- 
[ mepcieadl Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, Steam, French, &¢. 

¢ situation of the Establishment, commanding as it does an exten- 
sive view of the sea, presents great advantages for exercise with the 
nautical instruments—affording, by means of the sea horizon, equa 
facility for making the observations for ascertaining the latitude and 
longitude, to that on board ship. Terms by the Month, Quarter, or 
Year.—Eastern Parade, near the Castle, Southsea. 


APER-HANGIN' GS.—The Cheapest Houge 
in very ition of Pi hangings 
the nleie Warehouse reat Prt ndtret largest fr most ex- 
an are sup) x 
mmencing at six, the 
of twelve yards. N.B. srcpeaiog for See cal Dowson 
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THE VALLEY OF BAIDAR. 


Tus romantic locality, upon the beauties of which so many travellers 
have dwelt with rapture, has lately acquired a new interest from the 
military movements taking place in its vicinity. On the 22nd ult. 
we hear of French troops moving on the Russian left by Baidar 
Valley, apparently engaged in discovering the extent of the Russian 
position. The following facts and speculations relating to the strategic 
movements of the Allies in the Crimea, from the mountains of Baidar 
and the town of Eupatoria, are by Colonel St. Ange, the military writer 
in the Journal des Débats :— 

The corps d’armée of Eupatoria constitutes, although at a distance, the extreme 
length of the general system of operation of the Allies. This corps menaces 
both the right of the Russians and the centre of their communications with 
Southern Russia, from which they obtain their supplies in the Crimea. Their 
army before Sebastopol maintains for the present its right at the northern forts, 
its centre in the fortifications of the Mackenzie Heights, opposite the lower 
course of the Tchernaya, and its left on the heights above Tchorgoun, which are 
occupied by the Piedmontese. But this left appears at present greatly 
menaced by the movements of the right wing of the Allies in the mountains 
of Baidar. The only elements of appreciation which we yet possess are the 


PASS OF POROS, BAIDAR, SKETCHED BY J. A. CROWE. 


despatches of General Gortschakoff, the last of which is dated the 6th, He 
first of all spoke of engagements of the vanguard towards Urkoussa, or 
Ruilkacsta according to the maps,a village situated above Baidar, and said that 
our advanced posts had been repulsed by the Cossacks; then he announced that 
that place remained in our power; then that the Allies had on the 22nd ult. an 
engagement with his infantry, and that they retired towards the same 
Urkoussa; and afterwards that the Allies, having come down from the moun- 
tains, had “ forced themselves a passage ’—an ingenious expression to dissimu- 
late some combat in which the Russians were driven from their position. 
Finally, under date the 4th, che Russian General announces that the Allies were 
extending their operations from the mountains of Baidar to the valley of the 
Upper Belbec; and, according to another despatch of the same General, of the 
6th, our troops had left the Upper Belbec. Thus, then, they had only gone so 
far to make a reconnaissance. But this sole indication denotes a marked pro- 
gress of the Allies on the left wing of the Russians to surround them. The Bel- 
bec, in fact, flows at three or four leagues to the rear of Mackenzie. We do 
not know to what part of the valley of the Upper Belbec they 
went, but it may be supposed that it was to Karlou, opposite Foti Sala, 
because there exists there a road which crosses the mountains of Baidar to 
that village. It is even to be noted that from Foti Sala the road runs on the 
right bank of the Belbec, to join the high road from Sebastopol to Simpheropol, 
at a place named Khutor-Traktir (the Inn Farm). It is the road in which the 
Tartars of the southern region were accustomed to take to reach Bagtcheserai. 


As the Russians no doubt still occupy the village of Ai-Todor, at the rise of the 
Chouliou, which falls into the Tchernaya at Tchorgoun, and the village 
of Chamli-Ozembak, the Allies will probably not attempt to eésta- 
blish themselves on the Upper Belbec before having driven the enemy 
from Ai-Toder and the other position—if that is to form part of the plan 
of Marshal Pelissier to prolong his right wing to the Belbec. General 
Gortschakoff lastly announces that the Allies have removed their troops from 
their right, between Balaclava and the Tchernaya. This is very well explained 
by the movements which we have just described. The Russians will not 
attempt to advance in that direction (where, by the way, there are reserves), 
because then they would expose themselves to be taken in the rear by our 
right wing. However this may be, all the right wing of the army has taken 
possession of the mountains situated between Baidar, the Chouliou, and the 
Belbec, on the extreme left of the Russian army. It is even fortifying itself 
in the most important passages, in arming redoubts on commanding positions, 
and is forming roads to facilitate the arrival of provisions and ammunition. 
These measures seem to indicate that the army thinks of establishing itself 
during the bad season on the line from Sebastopol to the Upper Belbec. 

The first of these Illustrations, from a sketch by our Special Artist and 
Correspondent, commands a view of the sea, and is reached immediately 
after passing through a place called “ the Pass of Poros,” in the Valley 
of the Baidar, of which lovely region the second Engraving presents & 
general view from an original Sketch by a Correspondent. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE BAIDAR, FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH. 
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